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;  PREFACE 

\ 

^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  English 
v>  public  life  during  the  last  three  centuries  has  been  the 
CO  rich  variety  of  types  of  character  and  opinion  which  it 
^  has  developed.  It  is  a  variety  which  has  served  the  nation 
g  well,  giving  breadth  and  freedom,  and  helping  to  keep 
*'  the  movements  of  thought  and  the  movements  of 
politics  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  one  another. 

Among  such  types,  there  has  been  none  more  vigorous 

and  forceful  than  the   Puritan  ;  and  among  the  forms 

which    that    type    has    assumed,  none    has    been    more 

sharply  outlined  than  the  form   found   among  members 

of  the   Society  of  Friends.     They  had   an   importance 

^  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  before  they  obtained 

'^  that    admission   to   Parliament    which    intolerant   laws 

2  long  withheld.     When   they  did   enter   the    House  of 

'^  Commons  their  presence  was  felt  :  and  after  a  time  they 

produced    in    Mr.    John    Bright   one  of   the   foremost 

statesmen    and    perhaps     the     finest    orator     of     his 

generation. 

Since   his   departure,  the  type  was  admirably  repre- 
sented  outside   the    House  of   Commons  by    the    late 
S  Mr.  Robert  Spence  Watson  of  Newcastle,  and  not  less 
§  admirably  inside   it  by    Mr.    John    Edward  ElHs,   the 
subject  of  this  biography.      In  its  pages,  recounting  the 
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incidents  of  his  public  career,  and  containing  many  of 
his  letters,  there  will  be  found  a  picture  of  his  character 
far  fuller  and  more  permanent  than  could  be  put 
together  from  the  recollections  of  those  who  knew 
him.  Nevertheless  I  willingly  comply  with  the  request 
addressed  to  me  as  his  friend  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  many  years,  to  set  down  some  of  the  impres- 
sions which  he  made  upon  those  who  saw  him  there. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  one 
who  so  well  deserved  and  so  fully  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues. 

One  can  hardly  describe  him  better  than  by  taking  him 
as  an  example  of  the  finest  and  most  strongly  marked 
lineaments  of  the  type  of  character  I  have  referred  to 
as  produced  within  the  Society  of  Friends.  Among  the 
notable  features  of  that  type  was  an  unswerving  loyalty 
to  duty.  Duty  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a  body  of 
certain  definite  principles  of  absolute  obligation.  The 
principles  were  definite  and  absolute  because  they  were 
not  taken  from  the  concrete  nor  based  upon  the  general 
practice  of  mankind,  but  were  directly  drawn  from  the 
Divine  law  as  laid  down  in  Scripture.  On  their 
religious  aspect  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  though 
that  was  held  to  be  the  ultimate  foundation  and  highest 
sanction  of  all  rules  of  conduct.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
how  they  were  applied  in  the  field  of  public  affairs. 

One  of  such  principles  was  the  doctrine  of  human 
equality.  The  Friends  were  not  levellers,  like  some 
men  who  figured  in  the  great  English  struggles  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  they  were  no  respecters  of 
persons.  Inside  the  Society  all  were  equal,  all  equally 
likely  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  Divine  grace  ;  and  this 
feeling  was  applied  to  man  as  man,  without  distinctions 
of  rank  or  race  or  colour.      Accordingly  the  Friends  were 
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among  the  first  to  denounce  negro  slavery,  John 
Woolman  perhaps  the  very  first,  and  when  slavery 
had  been  at  last  abolished,  they  took  up  the  cause  of 
those  backward  races  which  had  come  under  the  power 
of  Britain  and  were  always  ready  to  work  for  their  pro- 
tection against  injustice. 

Another  principle,  also  drawn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  opposition  to  war.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
think  non-resistance  a  duty.  Mr.  Bright  was  not  one 
of  these,  for  he  never  concealed  his  approval  of  the 
action  of  the  Northern  States  in  the  American  War  of 
Secession,  holding  it  to  be  waged  for  high  aims  vital  to 
human  progress. 

They  also  deemed  it  their  duty  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  concerns  of  the  nation  whenever  matters  of 
principle  were  involved.  Though  there  were  some 
religious  Quietists  among  the  Friends,  they  did  not 
generally,  like  the  Moravians,  withdraw  from  the 
world,  for  they  were  convinced  that  the  individual 
cannot  by  passive  acquiescence  escape  responsibility  for 
public  wrong-doing.  The  maxim  "  We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men  "  required  them  not  only  to  bear 
personal  witness  to  the  truth  as  they  saw  it,  but  to 
endeavour  to  argue  for  and  try  to  advance  the  truth  by 
all  pacific  means.  Truthfulness  was  to  them  a  duty  of 
prime  obligation. 

In  all  these  respects  Mr.  Ellis  was  a  worthy  example 
of  the  type  I  have  sought  to  describe.  To  hold  a 
body  of  definite  convictions  and  to  feel  bound  to  stand 
by  them,  give  expression  to  them,  do  battle  for  them, 
requires  courage  :  and  courage  is,  next  to,  or  side  by 
side  with,  honesty,  the  most  essential  of  all  public 
virtues.  He  was  courageous  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
training,  always  thinking  for  himself,   never  afraid  to 
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withstand  the  multitude  whatever  might  happen  to 
himself.  The  intensity  with  which  he  held  his 
principles  made  courage  easy  to  him,  but  did  not 
make  it  seem  less  admirable  in  him  to  those  who  saw 
others  shrink  from  an  unpopularity  that  had  for  him 
no  terrors.  To  stand  firm  was  his  duty.  That  was 
enough. 

No  one  had  a  stronger  sense  of  what  is  due  from 
England  to  those  over  whom  she  has  assumed  dominion  ; 
no  one  more  anxious  that  her  attitude  towards  other 
countries  should  be  one  founded  on  fairness,  and  that 
her  policy  should  be  directed  towards  peace  and  good- 
will among  the  nations.  Like  Mr.  Bright,  he  applied 
to  all  questions  a  moral  standard,  conceiving  that 
standard  to  be  the  same  for  peoples  and  for  individuals. 
Righteousness  was  in  his  view  the  highest  of  British 
interests.  No  consideration  of  any  material  advantage 
to  be  won  for  the  country  could  justify  aggression  or 
cruelty,  and  the  same  justice  was  due  to  the  weak  as 
to  the  strong,  to  the  backward  and  coloured  races  as  to 
white  men. 

His  sense  of  public  duty  made  him  assiduous  in  the 
discharge  of  his  functions  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Constant  in  his  attendance,  he  applied 
himself  to  master  its  complicated  procedure,  and  became 
a  high  authority  on  the  subject.  When  called  upon,  as 
he  often  was,  to  sit  as  Chairman  of  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  he  showed  complete  familiarity  with  the 
rules  and  perfect  self-possession.  The  feeling  of 
what  is  required  from  a  member  made  him  take  quite 
unusual  pains  to  arrive  at  the  true  facts  in  the  questions 
that  from  time  to  time  came  up.  He  studied  for  him- 
self and  thought  for  himself;  and  though  his  practical 
good  sense  made  him  occasionally,   in   minor    matters, 
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support  his  party  where  he  might  have  doubted  their 
wisdom  (for  if  every  one  were  always  to  express  and 
follow  his  own  particular  view,  parliamentary  govern- 
ment could  not  go  on)  he  never  abdicated  his  independ- 
ence, or  through  indolence  took  opinions  upon  trust. 
Desiring  nothing  for  himself,  holding  steadily  to  his 
principles,  and  a  seeker  no  less  than  a  speaker  of  truth, 
his  course  in  politics  was  singularly  consistent.  To 
use  a  familiar  House  of  Commons  phrase,  "you  always 
knew  where  to  find  him."  His  opinion  was  valued, 
not  only  because  it  was  sure  to  be  honest,  but  also 
because  it  was  never  given  lightly.  One  might  differ 
from  him  as  to  the  facts  of  a  case,  or  as  to  the  rela- 
tive weight  to  be  assigned  to  various  facts.  But  the 
principles  he  applied  were  always  clear  and  the  argu- 
ments always  cogent.  Whether  you  agreed  with  him 
or  not,  you  were  the  better  for  a  talk  with  him,  for  he 
thought  straight  and  spoke  straight. 

He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  personal  ambitions  and 
showed  no  wish  for  office.  When  an  important  post, 
amply  deserved  by  the  position  he  had  secured  in  the 
House,  was  offered  to  him,  he  accepted  it,  but  retained 
it  for  a  time  only,  considerations  of  health  counselling 
retirement  ;  and  I  think  that,  like  Mr.  Bright  before 
him,  he  felt  somewhat  more  free  as  an  independent 
member,  who  could  take  whatever  course  his  conscience 
prescribed. 

Here  let  it  be  added  that  though  there  may  appear 
to  be  a  measure  of  austerity  in  the  unflinching  applica- 
tion of  a  moral  standard  to  politics,  there  was  in 
Mr.  Ellis's  judgments  no  acridity  or  bitterness.  He 
was  not  prone  to  condemn  persons,  even  those  whose 
conduct  he  most  disapproved,  and  attacks  made  upon 
himself  did    not   provoke  any   vindictive    replies.      On 
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one  occasion  when  he  had  been,  as  his  friends  thought, 
unfairly  treated  by  a  prominent  opponent,  and  when  he 
was  pressed  to  retaliate,  as  he  could  easily  have  done, 
he  refused,  and  seemed  to  feel  no  personal  resentment. 
His  nature  was  a  kindly  one,  large  in  its  charity  ;  and 
his  hatred  of  oppression  or  wrong  was  rooted  in 
his  own  tenderness,  and  took  on  no  tinge  of  self- 
righteousness. 

Men  who  are  in  politics  not  for  the  sake  of  fame 
or  office,  but  that  they  may  serve  their  country  and 
help  forward  good  causes  ;  men  careless  of  popular 
applause  and  fearless  when  unpleasant  truths  need  to 
be  spoken  ;  men  who  think  for  themselves  and  try 
every  question  by  the  touchstone  of  honour  and  justice, 
are  none  too  common  in  any  assembly.  Fortunately 
our  British  constituencies  are  usually  loyal  to  such 
men,  for  the  British  voter  loves  courage  ;  and  they  are 
respected  by  opponents  as  well  as  by  friends.  These 
men  have  been  in  our  House  of  Commons  an  element 
of  inestimable  value,  giving  it  that  tone  and  spirit  by 
which  it  has  retained  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
When  one  of  them  adds  to  the  qualities  I  have 
described  such  exceptional  ability,  industry,  and  force  as 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ellis,  he  well  deserves  to  be  held  in 
grateful  and  reverent  memory. 

BRYCE. 

yntiuary,    1914. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE 


Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Edward  Ellis 
in  1 910  Mr.  Joshua  Rowntree,  his  brother-in-law  and 
friend  of  a  lifetime,  compiled  a  memoir  of  him  with  a 
view  to  its  being  privately  circulated,  but  this  project 
was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Rowntree  very  kindly  placed 
his  manuscript  at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  work.  I  now  desire  to  put  on  record  my 
indebtedness  to  him  in  the  matter.  Not  only  have  I 
drawn  largely  upon  the  materials  there  collected,  but  I 
have  by  its  means  been  enabled  to  preserve  a  certain 
note  of  intimacy  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
lacking.  To  the  family,  also,  I  owe  my  thanks  for  the 
kindness  and  consideration  which  they  have  shown  me 
during  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and  for  unreservedly 
placing  at  my  disposal  the  diaries  and  other  documents 
at  Wrea  Head.  For  permission  to  publish  letters  1 
am  grateful  to  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Hind,  and  lastly  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Rev.  Frank  Partridge  who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  consider- 
able time,  read  through  the  manuscript  and  made 
many  important  suggestions  and  corrections. 

A.  T.  B. 

December,  IQIS- 
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THE 

LIFE    OF   JOHN    EDWARD    ELLIS 

CHAPTER  I 

ORIGINS 

John  Edward  Ellis  was  born  on  October  15, 
1 841,  at  Castle  View,  the  Newarke,  Leicester.  His 
family  was  of  Yorkshire  origin,  and  its  descent  is  to 
be  traced  from  one  James  Elhs,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  purchased  lands  in  Dinnington,  a  village 
situated  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire. 

The  son  of  James  Ellis  appears  in  the  person  of 
"  Francis  Ellis  of  Dynington  in  the  County  of  Yorke," 
churchwarden.  The  names  of  Francis,  James,  and 
again  Francis  all  appear  in  successive  generations  as 
churchwardens  of  the  parish. 

This  honourable  succession  of  Church  officers  has  its 
parallels,  but  such  a  record  is  not  often  found  even 
amongst  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
constant  devotion  to  the  interests  of  religion  which  the 
family  history  displays  developed,  in  the  case  of  the 
next  representative  of  the  Ellises,  into  that  deep 
personal  consciousness  of  the  unseen,  that  intense  per- 
ception of  the  finer  relationships  between    the    human 
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and  the  Divine,  between  a  man  and  his  Maker,  which 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  religion  and  alike  the  glory  and 
the  ideal  of  the  Quaker,  His  antecedents  were  such 
that  human  experience  forbids  surprise  when  we  are 
told  that  Mr.  Churchwarden  Francis,  Mr.  Churchwarden 
James,  and  Mr.  Churchwarden  Francis  are  succeeded  by 
yet  another  Francis  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  followers 
of  George  Fox.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  some  time  before  his  marriage  in  1676,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

It  was  no  light  thing  to  be  a  Quaker  in  the  days  of 
the  Merry  Monarch,  when  the  Clarendon  Code  avenged 
the  days  of  puritan  rule  under  the  Commonwealth, 
when  the  tenets  of  the  Quaker  were  reorarded  with 
loathing  and  the  most  bitter  contempt,  his  person 
subjected  to  the  vilest  insults,  and  his  character  to 
infamy.  A  man  whose  convictions  are  so  strong  as  to 
make  him  willing  to  endure  even  to  the  end  of  the 
days  of  persecution  may  be  expected  to  bequeath  to  his 
descendants  a  mental  and  a  moral  fibre  which  will  go 
far  to  make  his  children  and  his  children's  children  a 
power  in  their  own  day  and  surroundings. 

That  Francis  Ellis  was  of  the  uncompromising  sort, 
a  Quaker  of  the  spirit  and  temper  which  is  the  living 
fire  of  that  creed,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
Pontefract  Sessions  (February  18,  1688)  he  "was 
presented  for  one  month's  absence  from  ye  p'sh  church, 
for  which  he  had  goods  distrained  by  ye  BaylifFes  and 
Michael  Helmsley,  Informer,  worth  j^26  105."  Other 
records  of  penalties  suffered  by  Francis  Ellis  are  extant, 
but  the  days  of  the  bigot  James  were  almost  accom- 
plished, and  the  Toleration  Act  was  soon  to  give  a 
measure  of  relief. 

The  careless  ways  in   which   the  parish    registers  of 
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births,  marriages,  and  deaths  have  been  guarded  in  many 
places  renders  search  for  records  of  family  history 
unfruitful  in  too  large  a  number  of  instances.  The 
history  of  the  Ellises  suffers  from  this  cause  until  the 
time  of  Francis  Ellis  the  Quaker,  but  from  that  time 
onwards  materials  are  reliable  and  abundant,  the 
registers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  having  been  kept 
v^ith  exemplary  care. 

Francis  died  in  17 15.  The  two  succeeding  genera- 
tions saw  a  migration  first  to  Beighton,  a  village  just 
over  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and  about  seven  miles 
from  Dinnington,  and  later  into  Leicestershire,  where 
the  family  settled  at  Sharmans  Lodge,  near  Leicester. 
There  is  a  family  tradition  that  the  exodus  from 
Beighton  in  1 782-1 783  was  owing  to  financial  straits 
and  to  losses  the  familv  had  incurred  in  the  time  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  property  at  Beighton  remained  in  the  family 
for  some  years  longer.  However  this  may  be,  Joseph 
Ellis  (great  grandfather  of  John  Edward  Ellis),  then 
aged  about  twenty-seven,  like  another  Joseph  to  a  land 
of  Goshen,  brought  his  aged  and  paralysed  father  to 
their  new  home  in  a  wagon,  all  his  worldly  goods  at 
that  time  amounting  barely  to  ;^ioo. 

To  it  in  after  days  he  brought  his  young  wife,  whom 
he  won  and  married  in  spite  of  considerable  opposition 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  points  of  practice  and  duty,  the 
standard  of  attainment  set  by  the  Quaker  ideal  was 
loftier  and  purer  than  that  of  the  world  or  of  other 
religious  bodies.  To  them  it  seemed  that,  when  a  few 
years  later  (1788)  Joseph  Ellis  wished  to  marry  his 
second  cousin  Rebecca  Burgess,  there  were  the  gravest 
objections  to  such  a  course.     So  far  from  thinking  that 
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cousins  might  marry,  they  would  exclude  the  possibility 
of  a  union  between  those  whose  relationship  was  one 
degree  further  removed.  But  in  the  end  love  prevailed, 
although  this  marriage  caused  no  little  anxiety,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
a  monthly  meeting  held  at  the  time  : — 

Monthly  meeting  held  at  Hinckley  6  of  8  mo. 
1788.  At  this  meeting  Joseph  Ellis  and  Rebecca 
Burgess  declared  their  intention  of  taking  each  other  in 
marriage,  but  as  they  are  related,  and  as  it  is  the  advice 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  advise  against  such  marriages, 
this  Meeting  thinks  proper  to  adjourn  to  the  20th  of 
this  month,  and  to  be  held  at  Leicester,  to  meet  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  it  is  desired  that  Friends  will 
generally  attend  in  order  that  it  may  be  maturely 
considered. 

In  the  end  consent  was  given  to  the  marriage, 
"  notwithstanding  their  being  within  a  degree  of 
Kindred." 

The  years  of  distress  and  trouble  which  the  Napoleonic 
wars  brought  to  England  gave  Joseph  Ellis  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  determination  and  sobriety  can 
do  in  the  days  of  adversity.  His  work  prospered,  his 
wealth  increased,  and  in  1806,  eighteen  years  after  his 
marriage,  he  extended  his  operations  as  a  farmer  by 
taking  in  an  adjacent  farm  known  as  Beaumont  Leys, 
which  he  held  together  with  Sharmans  Lodge  until  his 
death.  The  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  one 
and  all  testify  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  Joseph  Ellis. 
His  life  as  a  farmer  was  noted  for  its  unflagging 
industry,  rectitude,  and  integrity.  He  left  a  name 
reverenced,  not  only  by  his  children,  who  were  ever 
proud  to  own  it  as  their  most  valuable  inheritance,  but 
also  by  a  multitude  of  residents  in  the  county  to  whom 
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his  figure  was  familiar,  his  uprightness  a  byword,  and 
his  life  the  most  intense  witness  of  his  faith. 

From  such  a  stock  sprang  John  Ellis,  grandfather  of 
John  Edward.  John  Ellis  in  his  younger  days  followed 
his  father's  footsteps  as  a  farmer  and  could  "  plough 
and  sow,  reap  and  mow  "  with  the  best.  More  than 
one  family  record  remains  of  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  life  in  the  (Quaker  homestead  of  Beaumont 
Leys.  A  daughter  of  John  Ellis  writes  :  "  On  Sunday 
evenings  the  whole  of  the  large  household  assembled  in 
the  parlour,  the  men  with  shoeless  feet  entering  shyly. 
Presently  our  father  read  aloud  a  chapter  from  the 
large  Bible  and  reverently  they  listened  to  '  the  Master's 
voice.'  Ever  before  our  eyes  was  an  example  (in  the 
lives  of  our  father  and  mother)  of  highest  integrity, 
loyalty  to  duty,  reverence  for  all  genuine  goodness,  of 
compassion  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  of  deepest 
reverence  towards  God."  ^ 

One  more  scene  must  be  given  to  restore  the  picture 
of  farm  life  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century — the 
end  of  the  harvest — when,  "  the  last  load  of  corn 
having  been  brought  home,  the  labourers  assembled 
in  one  of  the  higher  fields  above  the  house,  and 
standing  around  one  of  their  number  who  gave  the 
signal,  raised  the  exultant  hurrahs  which  carried  to 
the  neighbouring  farms  the  news  of  the  completed 
harvest.  Soon  after — in  the  large  old  kitchen — was 
celebrated  the  harvest  supper  at  which  were  sung  the 
ancient  healths  handed  down  from  feudal  times.  To 
many  a  quaint  old  ballad,  too,  the  shy  children  listened, 
standing  near  the  kitchen  door  in  the  shadow  of  the 
dark  oak  panelled  hall."  ^ 

1  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Eliza  Ellis,  by  Margaret  Ellis. 
(Privately  printed.)  -  Ibid. 
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But  the  character  of  John  Ellis,  beuig  such  as  we 
have  described  it,  was  bound  to  find  a  wider  field  for 
its  due  development  and  expression.  He  could  not 
but  be  destined  for  other  things  than  the  life  of  a 
farmer.  The  time  for  expansion  came  when  in  1830 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  George  Stephenson,  whom 
he  recognised  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  to  whose  influence 
he  was  glad  to  submit.  He  thus  became  one  of  the 
projectors  of  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  Railway 
which,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  was  opened  in  1832. 
Its  engine  "  The  Comet  "  was  the  first  locomotive  to 
run  south  of  Manchester. 

In  the  field  of  philanthropy  his  training  made  him 
prominent,  and  he  allied  himself  to  the  little  band  of 
men  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
strove  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  earnestly  supporting 
the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  with  all  the  strength  at 
his  command.  In  1836,  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  country  life  enabled  him  to  give  evidence  of  con- 
siderable importance  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  agricultural  distress.  From 
1848  to  1852  he  sat  as  Liberal  member  for  the 
borough  of  Leicester,  and  in  1849  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Midland  Railway,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  nine  years. 

Many  were  the  talks  which  John  Ellis  had  with  his 
grandson,  whose  coming  of  age  he  just  lived  to  see, 
about  his  experiences  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 
"  John  Edward,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  if  ever  thou  gets 
into  the  House  of  Commons  thou  wilt  find  that  a  man 
is  more  truly  weighed  there  than  in  any  other  assembly 
in  the  land." 

A  few  extracts  may  be  given  from  John  Ellis's 
diary,  which    has   its   interest   in    that    it    displays   the 
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same  characteristic  terseness  of  expression  together  with 
the  staunch  Liberalism  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
grandson  : — 

1833.  Jan.  I.  Went  up  the  Railway  this  day  with 
John  Sturge  and  Captain  Moorson,  R.N.,  their 
object  being  to  see  how  the  smoke  and  steam  of 
Locomotive  Engines  would  operate  on  passengers 
in  the  Tunnel.  They  were  delighted  with  the 
experiment  we  tried  by  taking  "  The  Phcenix  " 
through  a  few  minutes  after  "  The  Comet."  Met 
George  Stephenson  at  Bagworth.  All  three  came 
to  dine.  They  are  all  interesting  men.  Captain 
Moorson  commanded  the  Fury  in  the  battle  of 
Algiers. 

1833.  J'^^-  ^9-  ^^  market.  Corn  very  low.  Oats 
from  145.  to  195.  Barley,  weathered,  25^.,  best 
2^s.     Wheat  from  45J.  to  58J, 

1833.  April  19.  T  went  with  my  brother  Delegates 
to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Ministers  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Upwards  of  300  gentlemen  went 
together,  and  were  well  received  by  Lord  Althorp  ; 
Mr.  Stanley  and  Lord  John  Russell  were  also 
present  (Anti-Slavery). 

1845.  Thursday,  June  30.  At  12  the  Commons 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  New  House.  To 
Committee  at  i.     To  the  Old  House  at  8. 

1849.  June  12.  To  Lord  John  Russell  with 
Deputation  on  Bankruptcy  Bill.  To  the  House 
at  4  o'clock.  Cobden's  motion  on  Peace.  A 
most  interesting  debate  that  is  well  calculated  to 
be  very  useful  in  the  world.  Divided,  a  minority 
of  79  in  favour.      Home  at  12.30. 

1850.  Saturday,  Jan.  5.  Great  Protection  Meeting 
at  Leicester,  These  people  deceive  themselves. 
I  believe  there  will  not  be  any  return  to  a  duty  on 
corn. 
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1850.  March  1 1,  To  London,  Debate  on  Hume's 
motion  for  reduction  of  the  Army.  Divided  with 
majority  of  50.      Home  at  12  o'clock. 

1 85 1.  April  8.  Attended  the  House  at  12.  Long 
discussion  upon  Irish  distress.  Adjourned  debate, 
broke  up  at  6  o'clock. 

1 85 1.  April  16.  To  the  House  at  4.30.  Navy 
Estimates.  Divided  with  Hume  in  order  to  get 
financial  statement  before  voting  money.  Beaten. 
Long  debate.  Hume  and  Cobden  spoke  well. 
Divided  again  for  further  reduction  of  ;^5,ooo. 
Again  out-voted,  but  we  must  persevere. 

In  1846  the  family  left  Beaumont  Leys  for  the 
closer  environment  of  village  life  at  Belgrave,  but 
before  this,  in  1838,  Edward  Shipley  Ellis,  the  eldest 
son,  and  father  of  John  Edward  Ellis,  had  married 
Emma  Burgess,  of  Wigston  Grange,  Leicester,  and 
started  married  life  in  the  Newarke,  Leicester.  Here 
in  the  old-fashioned  town  house  with  its  enclosed 
garden  and  lawn  shaded  by  elm  trees,  the  same  serene 
atmosphere  which  had  beautified  Beaumont  Leys  was 
a  potent  factor  in  forming  his  character  during  the 
childhood  of  John  Edward.  With  his  sister  Emily, 
and  his  brothers  George  Henry  and  Sidney,  he  passed 
the  happy  and  peaceful  days  of  boyhood  in  the  midst 
of  Leicester,  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  of  the  world. 

Although  he  never  entered  Parliament,  Edward 
Ellis  was  a  man  of  many  activities  At  a  time  when 
the  country  was  suffering  from  the  sore  distress  which 
finally  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
he  filled  the  highly  difficult  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians.  All  his  instincts 
revolted  against  the  cruel  custom  then  in  force  of 
compelling   boy    sweeps  to   ascend   the    chimneys,    and 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  had  no  more  zealous  supporter  in  the 
crusade  which  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  this.^ 
He  did  his  chief  work,  however,  on  the  Leicester 
Corporation  (where  he  carried  through  a  great  water 
scheme)  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  was  the  one 
large  railway  conducted  with  a  statesman-like  grasp  of 
great  issues.  For  many  years  under  the  successive 
chairmanship  of  John  Ellis,  William  Hutchinson,  and 
Edward  Shipley  Ellis  the  Midland  Railway  Board  was 
accustomed  to  arrive  at  its  decisions  by  "  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting  "  after  the  Quaker  manner  rather  than  by 
a  simple  majority. 

1  His  son's  diary  records  under  date  December  22,  1890  : — 
"  Finished  sorting  papers  of  my  Father's  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
the  cruel  practice  of  climbing  boys  to  sweep  chimneys.  A  striking 
record  of  my  dear  Father's  energy,  prudence,  and  generosity  in 
1856-9." 
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CHILDHOOD    AND     YOUTH 


The  sayings  and  doings  of  childhood  are  interesting 
more  particularly  to  near  relatives  who  watch  the 
growth  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  They  are 
hardly  so  engrossing  to  one  who  observes  from  a  more 
detached  standpoint.  But  they  serve  to  indicate  the 
trend  of  thought  and  the  leanings  of  the  child  towards 
a  certain  mode  of  self-expression  or  a  future  career,  and 
thus  have  their  value  to  the  biographer  or  historian. 
The  records  of  John  Ellis's^  boyhood,  as  is  not 
uncommon,  are  scanty  and  uneventful.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  preserved  to  prove  that  the  home 
influence  under  which  his  childhood  was  spent  pro- 
foundly affected  the  ideas  of  the  boy,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  character  which  was  the  most  precious 
possession  his  parents  could  bestow  upon  him.  This 
sober  and  steadfast  atmosphere  of  restraint,  which  he 
constantly  breathed  as  a  child,  made  him  thoughtful 
beyond  his  years  in  his  outlook  on  life,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  following  letter  written  with  quaint 

'   .lohn    F-dward    F.llis  in    latrr  life  and   in  Parliament  was  always 
known  as  John  lillis,  and  as  such  he  will  be  designated  in  this  volume. 
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simplicity  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age  was  a 
forecast  of  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  temperance  which 
never  wavered  in  after  life  : — 

Leicester,  1849. 
Dear  Mother, 

I  will  tell  thee  why  I  asked  what  thou  wanted 
to  do  with  that  Temperance  card.  I  wanted  to  sign 
the  pledge  but  do  not  let  it  be  known  much. 

I  remain, 

Thine  truly, 

J.  E.  E. 

At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  he  was  sent  to  a  Friends' 
boarding  school  at  Hertford.  A  note  in  his  grand- 
father's diary  under  date  March  30,  1852,  reads — 
*'  To  Hertford  to  see  my  grandson  J.  E.  Found 
him  well  and  happy,  much  improved.  Dear  boy, 
if  he  lives,  he  is  the  head  of  our  Ellis  family.  I  hope 
he  may  be  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word."  After 
Hertford  he  went  to  a  much  larger  school,  also 
under  the  management  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
Stramongate,  at  Kendal.  Although  here  he  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  an  omnivorous  reader,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  extremely  fond  of  games  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  of  cricket,  which  was  his  favourite  recrea- 
tion. He  left  the  school  in  1857,  and  was  to  the  end 
of  his  days  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  which  his 
Alma  Mater  had  upon  him.  Plfty-one  years  after- 
wards, not  long  before  his  death,  he  made  the  trying 
journey  to  Kendal  at  the  cost  of  considerable  physical 
effort,  and  not  without  pain,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
a  Speech  Day  and  Re-union  of  Old  Boys.  His  diary 
(July  27th,  1908)  says — "By  11.8  train  (under  a  good 
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deal  of  physical    weakness)    to  Kendal   and    so   to   my 

old    School    left    5 1    years    ago Sat    watching 

boys  playing  cricket  where  once  I   had  been  Captain  ! 
Took    chair    of  meeting    of    '  Old    Boys'    Club,'    very 

interesting  to  watch  the  play  of  human   nature 

At  the  end  we  all  felt  we  had  had  a  good  time." 

In  1857  his  father,  who  had  investments  in  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway,  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
America  in  order  to  safeguard  his  financial  interests 
by  careful  examination  of  conditions  on  the  spot.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  he  was 
anxious  also  to  investigate  American  methods  of  railway 
management  and  development  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  to  the  Midland  any  ideas  which  seemed 
enterprising  and  commercially  advisable.  It  was  decided 
that  his  son  should  accompany  him.  The  decision  was 
not  arrived  at  without  careful  thought,  as  it  meant  the 
abandonment  of  the  idea  of  sending  young  Ellis  to  a 
University.  Both  projects  were  laid  before  him  and 
the  merits  of  each  debated. 

He  decided  for  America,  and  for  the  education  of 
the  traveller.  University  life  was  relinquished  for 
other  aims.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
influence  which  Oxford  might  have  had  upon  the 
(Quaker,  what  effect  the  width  of  its  culture  and 
the  spontaneity  of  its  intellectual  output  could  have 
exerted  upon  the  steadfast  simplicity  of  the  Kendal 
schoolboy.  But  for  good  or  for  evil  he  made  his 
decision  at  this  crisis  of  his  development,  and  so  far  as 
his  papers  show  he  never  looked  back.  Pew  men  could 
make  such  a  choice  without  a  qualm,  but  whatever  the 
struggle  it  found  no  vent  in  written  words.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  trip  had  momentous  results  in 
widening  his  outlook  and  deepening  his  character,  and 
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as  an  educational  factor  in  his  life  he  often  referred  to 
it  in  his  latter  days. 

The  peculiar  temperament  of  the  American,  his 
vivacity  and  keen  interest  in  all  his  surroundings,  his 
ceaseless  activity,  his  unfailing  interest  in  novel  ideas 
and  suggestions,  his  originality  and  power  of  initiative 
were  not  so  well  understood  by  the  Englishman  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  they  are  to-day. 
To  visit  America  was  indeed  to  visit  a  New  World, 
a  new  world  of  thought  and  idea  and  practice.  From 
the  time  of  his  departure  from  England  (when  the 
horrors  of  the  Mutiny  were  just  being  whispered)  until 
his  return  his  mind  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  impres- 
sions which  can  hardly  be  reproduced  in  these  days. 
The  crossing  was  made  in  the  steamship  Persia 
(3,300  tons),  then  the  largest  of  the  Cunard  steamers,^ 
and  so  rough  was  the  passage  that  not  a  meal  could  be 
taken  at  the  table.  But  the  discomfort  of  the  voyage 
was  soon  forgotten  in  the  delight  of  visiting  this  strange 
new  country,  and  letters  which  he  sent  home  brimming 
over  with  the  freshness  of  youth  still  exist  and  show  us 
the  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  prairies,  the  majesty  of  Niagara,  the  throbbing 
commercial  life  of  Chicago. 

The  novelty  of  his  experiences  might  have  proved 
sufficient  mental  occupation  for  the  whole  of  his  stay, 
but  John  Ellis  was  not  wont  to  allow  opportunities  for 
acquiring  special  knowledge  to  escape  him,  and  at 
St.  Louis,  which  was  then  the  terminus  of  the  Illinois 
railway,  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
railway  workshops,  and  gathered  information  which 
proved  of  considerable  use  to  him  when  he  began  the 

1  In  1857  the  Cunard  fleet  numbered  seven  vessels,  the  total  tonnage 
of  which  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  Mauretania. 
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study  of  engineering  as  a  profession.  His  letters 
describe  his  meeting  with  Lord  Althorp,  then  member 
for  Northampton  and  afterwards  Earl  Spencer,  whom 
he  was  to  see  again  after  many  years  under  very 
different  circumstances.  At  Poughkeepsie,  near  New 
York,  he  spent  some  time  with  his  cousins  the 
Bowmans,  a  branch  of  the  family  which  had  settled  in 
the  United  States  in  1803.  Other  relations  whom  he 
visited  were  the  Shipleys  at  Cincinnati.  The  visit  was 
fruitful  in  another  way,  for  the  travellers  came  into 
contact  with  many  interesting  people  who  were  in 
touch  with  the  political  and  industrial  life  of  the 
United  States.  Many  friends  were  made  during  their 
stay,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Osborne,  who  was  the 
President  of  the  Illinois  Railway,  visited  Belgrave  in 
the  following  year. 

After  his  return  to  England,  John  Ellis  went  in 
1858  to  Leeds  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  the  large 
engineering  works  of  Messrs.  Kitson  and  Hewitson. 
The  following  description  of  the  conditions  under 
which  apprenticeship  was  served  at  that  time  is  of 
interest.   .    . 

Florence,  January  23,  191 1. 

John  E.  Ellis  and  I  went  to  Leeds  (I  think)  in 
the  Spring  of  1858.  It  so  happened  that  about  the 
same  time  some  half-dozen  youths,  either  Friends  or 
connected  with  Friends,  also  became  apprentices  at 
Kitson's.  There  were  two  classes  of  apprentices  ; 
"  gentlemen  apprentices  "  who,  paying  a  premium  of 
/^300,  passed  some  time  in  the  works  and  then  went 
into  the  drawing  office.  The  ordinary  apprentices  paid 
a  premium  of  ^^lo  and  spent  their  whole  time  in  the 
works  :  so  far  as  I  know  we  all  belonged  to  the  latter 
division.  We  were  in  every  way  subject  to  workshop 
rules  and  were  expected   to  take  our  turn  at  any  kind 
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of  work  that  came  to  hand,  although  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  us  ever  worked  at  the  forge,  in  the  pattern- 
making  room,  or  in  the  moulding  shop.  Our  work 
began  at  6  a.m.  and  totalled  58|-  hours  per  week.  We 
were  paid  so  much  a  week,  advancing  each  year  by  is. 
till  in  our  last  year  we  earned  a  weekly  sum  of  loj. 

Our  fellow-workmen  took  us  quite  simply,  although 
they  no  doubt  recognised  that  our  lot  was  among  the 
more  fortunate ;  and  when  the  system  of  piece-work 
began,  we  took  our  places  under  the  leading  hand  and 
worked  as  one  of  the  "  gang,"  taking  our  chance  of  the 
contract  price,  which  generally  yielded  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  regular  scale  of  wages. 

I  do  not  remember  that  J.  E.  E.  suffered  from  the 
work,  although  he  probably  found  that  it  was  pretty 
severe  discipline,  as  we  all  did. 

He  was  reserved  and  quiet,  he  took  no  very  decided 
part  in  the  Essay  Society  to  which  most  of  us 
belonged,  and  when  he  spoke  he  showed  no  tendency 
to  Liberalism  in  politics.  My  opinion  is  that  he  was 
cautious  rather  than  quick  in  the  power  of  deciding. 
When  he  went  into  Parliament  I  can  remember 
wondering  slightly  that  he  took  the  Liberal  side.  ^ 

Other  reports  of  his  interests  and  occupations  at  this 
date  show  him  to  have  been  a  great  reader  but  not 
particularly  interested  in  politics.  He  continued  to  be 
a  regular  attendant  at  Friends'  Meetings.  This  period 
has  been  well  described  by  his  own  pen  in  letters  to  an 
aunt  ^  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence, 
and  the  following  extracts  may  be  given  here  : — 

Leeds,  Monday  evening  (undated). 

I  have  been  this  evening  to  a  performance  of 
Handel's  '  Messiah  '  in  our  Town  Hall,  and  cannot  do 
better  than  give  my  impressions  while  they  are  fresh. 

^  Extract  from  a  letter  of  J.  W.  Cruikshank. 
2  Miss  Ellen  M.  Ellis. 
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The  Victoria  Hall  was  one  mass  of  human  beings  ;  the 
seats  in  the  half-crown  places  where  I  was  were  in- 
conveniently crowded,  and  the  front  or  7/6  forms  were 
only  just  bearable.  Altogether  I  think  there  cannot 
have  been  far  short  of  3, coo  persons  present.  The 
performers  consisted  of  the  Yorkshire  Choral  Union, 
that  is  250  of  the  best  voices  therein,  with  Dr.  Monk 
from  York  as  organist,  and  Clara  Novello  for  solo. 

My  expectations  were  very  high,  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  they  were  fully  satisfied.  It  was  by  far  the  grandest 
thing  1  ever  heard,  or,  I  was  going  to  say,  ever  expect 
to,  and  the  conclusion  "  and  His  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  etc."  was  perfectly  sublime. 
Just  before  they  arrived  at  "  The  Prince  of  Peace  "  the 
orchestra  stopped  as  if  by  magic,  and  during  a  few 
seconds  the  stillness  throughout  the  room  was  positively 
deathlike.  The  audience  were  perfectly  wild  with 
delight,  and  quite  furious  because  an  encore  was  not 
allowed. 

I  once  heard  some  music  at  midnight  in  London 
about  Christmas  which  has  always  been  my  acme  of 
perfect  melody,  but  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony  "  far 
surpasses  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 
"  Alessiah  "  altogether  is  the  exquisite  way  in  which 
the  music  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  words. 

Leeds,  October  19,  i860. 

I  have  been  almost  more  closely  than  ever  at  the 
works  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  when  one  gets 
home  at  night  after  10  or  12,  and  in  some  cases  14 
hours'  hard  work,  one  is  too  lazy  even  to  write  to 
those  one  loves. 

At  last,  however,  we  have  got  our  engine  com- 
pleted; I  went  with  her  about  10  miles  on  her  way  to 
Liverpool,  where  she  would  arrive  at  2  o'clock  this 
morning. 

On   Second  day,  if  all  is  well,  I   am  intending  to  go 
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to  Liverpool  myself,  to  see  two  of  the  locomotives  and 
several  pumping  engines  put  into  a  vessel  for  India.  I 
expect  to  be  in  Liverpool  three  or  four  days,  but 
can  hardly  tell  how  long  the  job  will  take  till  1  get 
there. 

It  was  very  kind  indeed  of  Grandpapa  to  think 
of  me  amidst  his  multifarious  engagements.  I  shall 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  reading  Dr.  Vaughan's 
addresses.^  This  reminds  me,  hast  thou  seen  Kingsley's 
"Village  Sermons".^"  I  do  like  them  so,  and  seeing 
they  were  not  very  expensive,  I  invested  a  week 
ago  half-a-crown  in  a  copy.  I  think  the  sermon 
"  God's  World  "  is  exceedingly  good,  though  the  same 
sentiment  a  little  more  fully  and  nakedly  expressed 
procured    for    Wordsworth    the    epithet    of   Pantheist. 

Then  there  is  another,  "  The  Spirit  and  the  Flesh," 
which  I  like  greatly. 

Thy  letters  from  the  Brand  always  slightly  excite 
in  me  a  repining  feeling  that  my  lot  should  be  cast 
in  such  a  hole  as  Leeds,  and  yet  I  know  it  is  wrong, 
because  mine  is  a  very  happy  life  compared  to  that 
of  thousands,  but  it  sounds  so  tantalising  to  hear  of 
"  walks  to  Bradgate,"  the  colour  of  the  fern  and  the 
trees,  and  "  thirteen  water-hens  sailing  about  on  Trout- 
water,"  all  among  this  smoke. 

There  is  a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Library  here  on  the  principle  of  the  Birmingham  one. 
It  was  announced  at  one  of  our  reading  meetings  the 
other  day  that  a  preliminary  meeting  would  be  held,  to 
which  all  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  were 
invited  to  come.  Only  three  persons  were  present, 
and  two  of  these  not  Leeds  persons,  S.  Southall  and 
myself.  .  .  However,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  let  entirely 
to  drop  through,  ;/^200  having  been  offered  in  two 
subscriptions.      A  very  good  beginning,  is  it  not  ^ 

^  Epiphati'j.     Lent,  and  Easter,  by   Charles  John   Vaughan.      Pub- 
lished i860. 

'^  Tzuenty-fve  tillage  Sermons,  by  Charles    Kingsley.       Published 
1849. 
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The  next  letter  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  it  brings  to 
light  two  traits  in  the  character  of  John  Ellis  which 
became  stronger  and  more  conspicuous  as  the  years 
went  on.  These  were  the  ever  constant  desire  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  love  of  thoroughness. 
The  possession  of  accurate  and  complete  knowledge 
is  as  essential  an  element  in  the  success  of  a  politician 
or  man  of  affairs,  as  it  is  in  the  equipment  of  a  scholar. 
The  pitfall  of  the  demagogue  is  inaccuracy,  and  no 
amount  of  rhetoric  can  avail  to  rehabilitate  him  if 
he  fall  into  it.  John  Ellis  was  not  a  demagogue, 
and  not  an  orator,  but  he  spared  no  pains  to  equip 
himself  with  the  fullest  knowledge  obtainable  at  every 
juncture  where  his  assistance  was  required  and  his 
advice  sought  in  politics  or  in  business.  His  diaries 
abound  with  lists  of  books  read  or  to  be  read  which 
might  even  in  the  most  remote  way  bear  upon  the 
particular  study  of  the  moment.  In  this  as  in  all  other 
duties  the  watchword  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
the  word   "  thorough." 

There  are  a  number  of  men  in  every  generation  who 
are  conspicuous  among  their  fellows  for  their  intense 
devotion  to  duty  and  for  the  effectiveness  of  accom- 
plishment which  distinguishes  their  work.  This  is 
attained  by  complete  self-effacement  for  the  time  being, 
and  by  a  close  attention  to  jninuti^e  which  makes  the 
greatest  possible  demand  upon  perseverance,  method, 
and  mental  stamina.  There  have  been  men  before  the 
public  eye  who  have  exemplified  this  trait  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  during  the  last  generation,  apart 
from  those  who  have  won  fame  thereby,  and  of  these 
was  John  V.W'xs.  What  he  began,  he  finished.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  leave  a  task  half  done  in 
order   to   devote   attention    to   something   which    has   a 
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greater  passing  interest.  All  must  be  finished  to  the 
best  of  one's  ability,  with  an  expenditure  of  energy 
commensurate  with  the  interests  involved. 

A  habit  of  this  sort  is  akin  to  genius  :  the  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  well  and  properly  developed, 
and  inspired  with  a  touch  of  that  fire  which  bursts 
at  times  of  great  opportunities  into  a  mighty  conflagra- 
tion, stamps  the  individual  as  a  man  of  mark,  whether 
the  world  know  it  or  not. 

To  this  method  and  this  practice  is  to  be  attributed 
that  form  of  completeness  which  distinguishes  the  life 
and  accomplishment  of  John  Edward  Ellis. 

Leeds,  3rd  Dec,  i860. 

The  last  four  months  have  been  decidedly  the 
most  interesting  part  of  my  life  at  Leeds.  I  have 
acquired  a  position  at  the  works  which,  though  it  has 
brought  its  share  of  responsibility,  has  made  my  being 
there  much  more  pleasant,  and,  of  course,  I  have  had 
a  much  better  chance  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  ever 
I  had  before.  1  sometimes  think  now  I  shall  quite 
regret  leaving  off  the  manual  labour  to  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years. 
There  is  an  amount  of  satisfaction  in  finishing  a 
difficult  piece  of  work  in  tolerable  style,  which  no 
one  would  imagine  who  had  not  experienced  it.  And 
then,  when  you  come  to  consider  it,  a  locomotive 
engine  is  such  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism, 
that  one  gets  to  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  being  con- 
nected with  its  manufacture.  I  have  really  been  quite 
astonished  at  the  feeling  of  affection  I  have  had  for  the 
engines  at  which  I  have  worked,  and  what  a  kind  of 
blank  I  have  felt  when  they  left  the  shop.  I  expect 
the  one  on  which  I  am  now  engaged,  which  is  for  the 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax  Railway,  will  go  out  at 
the  end  of  this  week,  and  I  am  to  go  out  with  it, 
which  will  be  great  fun.     The  mere  pleasure  will  not 
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'^  be  sq;wii^'  I  expect,  but  it  is  a  very  rough  road,  and 
we  may'  Have  a  breakdown  or  two  before  we  have  done, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  a  new  experience  to  me.  So 
that  this  week  will  be  my  last  in  the  shops  this  year 
at  all  events.  It  will  be  a  queer  kind  of  life  running 
upon  an  engine  for  a  week  or  so.  I  expect  most  of 
it  will  be  night  work,  so  I  shall  probably  begin  my 
day  about  dusk  and  return  here  some  time  before 
breakfast. 

One  of  his  aunts  writes  about  this  time  :  "  N.  has 
been  reading  part  of  a  letter  from  J.  E.  in  which  he 
tells  of  their  having  worked  day  and  night  to  get  some 
engines  made  to  ply  on  the  Indus,  ready  by  a  certain 
time  ;  he  himself  has  been  hard  at  work  "  from  six 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning  to  mid-day  on  Saturday,' 
without  any  sleep.  We  are  glad  such  hard  work  is 
over,  but  I  enjoy  the  boyish,  enthusiastic  way  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  engines  as  being  '  such  as  Leeds  had 
never  turned  out  before,'  and  that  when  completed 
many  strangers  had  been  to  see  them.  It  was  after 
work  of  this  kind  he  would  tell  how  he  slept  soundly 
inside  a  boiler  whilst  the  riveting  was  going  on  over- 
head." 

But    engines   and    their    making   were    not  the   only 
interests  of  this  period. 

3,  12,  i860. 

We  have  had  in  Leeds  exhibiting  for  the  last  week 
or  two,  Holman  Hunt's  "Light  of  the  World"  and 
Millais'  "  Black  Brunswicker."  Of  course  I  went  to 
see  them,  and  need  hardly  say  I  was  greatly  gratified. 
With  the  former,  I  confess,  I  was  at  first  rather  disap- 
pointed, but  it  is  a  kind  of  painting  that  will  bear 
examination,  and  very  much  grows  upon  you,  I  think. 
I  stood  betore  it  quite  twenty  minutes,  and  left  it  much 
impressed  with  the  wonderful  power  a  man  must   have 
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possessed  to  conceive  and  execute  such  a  work.  It 
filled  me  with  an  intense  desire  to  see  his  "  Finding  of 
Christ." 

With  Millais'  picture  I  was  greatly  delighted,  but 
I  must  talk  about  it  when  I  come  home  .... 

I  am  glad  Henry  Wilson  ^  is  taking  up  the  hiring 
Statutes,  they  are  abominable  things. 

I  think  I  must  leave  table-turning  till  I  see  thee. 
It  would  take  pages  to  describe  minutely  what  I  saw, 
and  I  shall  have  to  get  thee  to  promise  not  to  treat 
it  as  utterly  absurd,  and  1  as  very  superstitious  and 
credulous,  before  I  recount  a  syllable  to  thee. 

I  would  not  tell  Papa  because  he  laughed  at  the 
whole  affair,  and  I  do  not  at  all  think  it  is  a  laughing 
matter. 

The  practical  and  first-hand  knowledge  which  he 
gained  in  Leeds  of  the  conditions  of  labour  stood  him 
in  good  stead  when  in  later  years  he  became  an 
employer,  and  his  close  contact  with  the  realities  of  life 
in  his  early  years  formed  the  habit  in  him  of  judging 
men  as  he  found  them  without  reference  to  their 
antecedents  or  environment. 

1  Henry  J.  Wilson,  afterwards  Member  for  the  Holmforth  Division 
of  Yorks. 
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HUCKNALL    TORKARD 

In  the  year  1861  the  first  sods  were  turned  for  the 
pits  of  a  new  colliery  at  Hucknall,  owned  by  Edward 
Shipley  Ellis,  his  brother,  and  two  other  partners,  and 
here  John  Ellis  was  installed  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  very 
soon  the  responsibilities  of  sole  managership  fell  upon  his 
youthful  shoulders.  In  a  letter  dated  March  28,  1861, 
his  aunt,  Eliza  Ellis,  writes  : — "  On  the  ledge  of  my 
window  lies  a  specimen  of  the  stone  first  turned  up 
on  Wednesday  in  commencing  the  new  coal  pits  at 
Hucknall.  My  brothers  and  John  Edward  and  the 
working  partner  went  over  on  that  day  to  take 
possession,  and  each  person  dug  a  spadeful  of  earth, 
and  then  there  was  a  cheer  raised  for  the  new  company  ; 
and  altogether  it  was  quite  an  amusing  scene.  .  .  . 
The  scene  of  J.  E.'s  future  labours  is  within  two-and- 
a-half  miles  of  Newstead  Abbey,  and  in  the  church 
of  the  village  which  gives  its  name  to  the  colliery, 
Lord    Byron    was   laid   to    rest.   .   .   .     John    Edward's 

taste    for   intellectual    pursuits    deepens He 

wrote  for  the  last  '  Prattler  '  a  very  able  paper  on 
'  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,'  which  I  hope  to  read  to  thee 
some  time.  I  broke  a  lance  with  my  Conservative 
nephew,    though    it    was    Sunday,    on    the    subject    of 
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politics  ;  J.  E.  is  a  sad  Tory,  but  1  hope  age  will 
convince  him  that  many  of  his  opinions  are  not 
reasonable." 

In  the  'sixties  Hucknal!  was  a  fair-sized  country 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture,  but  included  a  number  of  stocking 
weavers.  Its  affairs  were  dominated  by  the  agent  of 
the  principal  landowner,^  and  a  few  of  the  more  well- 
to-do  tenants,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembled  hundreds 
of  other  villages  throughout  the  country.  With  the 
opening  of  the  pits,  however,  a  change  came  about,  and 
the  influx  of  a  new  industrial  population  which  was 
unversed  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  unresponsive 
to  the  influences  common  to  rural  life  on  large  landed 
estates,  brought  new  political  and  social  ideas  into  the 
village,  and  the  old  order  of  things  rapidly  underwent 
a  change. 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  that  John  Ellis 
was  a  Conservative  in  his  sympathies.  He  was  wont 
in  later  years  to  describe  himself  as  "  a  Conservative  by 
Nature  and  a  Liberal  by  Grace."  But  his  Tory  views 
were  incompatible  with  his  new  experiences,  and  his 
Liberalism  and  that  of  Hucknall  seem  to  have  developed 
together.  The  position  which  he  held  involved  a 
heavy  weight  of  responsibility  in  respect  of  the  work- 
men and  their  families,  and  his  attention  was  thus 
drawn  to  the  study  of  social  questions.  He  soon 
became  convinced  that  Liberalism  as  a  political  creed 
was  the  best  augury  for  the  future  welfare  of  his 
people,  that  it  alone  spelt  real  progress  and  devised 
larger  hopes  and  created  wider  possibilities  for  the 
individual  than  were  ofi^ered  by  any  other  system.  With 
his  usual  earnestness,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 

1  Duke  of  Portland. 
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politics,  and  gradually  began  to  take  a  share  in  the 
various  political  organisations  of  North  Nottingham- 
shire. Always  in  his  public  life  a  member  of  a  party, 
he  was  never  a  slave  to  party,  and  could  maintain  an 
independence  of  mind  and  action  which,  as  his  life- 
story  shows,  gained  him  the  respect  of  all. 

The  man  being  what  we  have  shown  him  to  be,  it 
is  only  natural  to  find  that  outside  his  duties  of 
manager,  onerous  as  they  were,  he  speedily  identified 
himself  with  any  and  all  movements  of  village  life 
which  might  tend  to  the  educational,  social,  or  religious 
advancement  of  the  inhabitants.  He  helped  to  pro- 
mote a  working-man's  reading-room  and  library,  and 
took  a  keen  interest  in  what  were  known  as  "  Penny 
Readings,"  being  always  ready  to  join  in  debates  or 
read  papers.  His  favourite  recreation  appears  to  have 
been  shooting,  for  in  this  respect  he  was  unlike  his 
great  co-religionist,  John  Bright,  who  was  averse  to  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  sport  except  fishing.  Ellis,  however, 
never  relinquished  his  love  for  his  shooting. 

Some  of  his  letters  to  his  aunt  at  this  period  of  his 
life  are  interesting  as  showing  the  rapid  development  of 
his  character  and  the  enlarging  of  his  mental  outlook, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  marked  change  in 
many  respects  from  the  style  and  manner  of  his  earlier 
letters. 

Huckiinll  Torkard,  4th  April,  1865. 

1  have  just  returned  from  our  News  Room,  having 
gone  down  to  read  the  allusions  to  Cobden  in  the 
House  last  night.  How  startlingly  his  death  came 
upon  one.  ...  1  never  saw  him  to  my  knowledge, 
but  the  words,  ''  Death  of  Mr.  Cobden,"  from  a  gentle- 
man in  the  carriage,  just  as  our  train  left  Keyworth 
yesterday  morning,  made  the  blood  fly  to  my  face,  and 
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my  heart  beat  as  if  1  had  lost  someone  dear.  What 
a  wonderful  power  is  this  influence  of  mind  over  mind, 
whether  acting  through  books  or  speeches.  I  think 
Bright's  few  words  last  night  are  the  most  touching 
piece  of  true  eloquence  1  ever  read.  "  I  have  only  to 
say  that,  after  twenty  years  of  the  most  intimate  and 
most  brotherly  friendship  with  him,  I  little  knew  how 
much  I  loved  him  until  I  had  lost  him."  And  it  was 
a  very  fine  tribute  to  the  sympathy  and  delicate  feeling 
of  the  assembly  of  gentlemen  before  whom  they  were 
uttered,  that  a  man  like  Bright  need  fear  no  hesitation 
in  thus  revealing  unreservedly  his  great  sorrow,  know- 
ing that  the  manly  simplicity  and  fervour  of  his  words 
would  bring  a  response  from  political  friend  and  foe, 
even  from  those  whom  aristocratic  pride  and  intellectual 
culture  perhaps  tend  to  render  somewhat  averse  to 
displays  of  generous  emotion. 

To  his  Aunt,  E.  M.  Ellis. 

Hucknall  Torkard,  24  Nov.,  1865. 

....  I  can  well  fancy  a  smile  coming  over  the  face 
of  a  man  like  Maurice  ^  at  the  word  "  popularity." 
Indeed,  it  seems  almost  a  sarcasm  to  use  such  a  word  in 
connexion  with  a  man  like  him,  when  one  remembers 
the  amount  of  appreciation  and  devotion  the  word 
usually  contains.  It  is  a  word  which  a  great  mind 
must  hold  very  cheaply,  I  imagine,  remembering,  as 
Dr.  Chalmers"'^  forcibly  put  it,  "  the  public  is,  after  all, 
just  a  great  baby." 

Is  not  the  thought  furnished  by  the  sermons  of  a 
man  like  Robertson  ^  vastly  beyond  any  conversation 
thou  ever  hadst  or  may  have  ^  In  the  same  way,  I  do 
not  expect  at  the  Irish  discussion  to  hear  any  opinions 
or  statements  so  full  of  practical  wisdom  as  some 
sentences  of  letters  I  have  read  to-night  which  were 
written  by  Pitt,  without  any  idea  of  the  world  getting 
hold  of  them.      This  seems  to  me  such  a  precious  thing 

^   Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  ^   D|-_   Thomas  Chalmers. 

3  Rev,  F.  W,  Robertson  of  Brighton. 
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about  books  ;  they  enable  you  to  make  the  mind  of 
their  authors  your  own  possession  to  an  extent  of 
your  own  choosing,  and  this  a  mind  so  much  above 
your  own  or  most  you  meet  with. 

I  should  have  enjoyed  Maurice's  survey  of  English 
History — indeed  I  know  I  cannot  tell  what  I  missed. 
If  there  is  one  thing  which  forms  the  root  of  what 
ambition  is  in  me  it  is  some  day  to  be  able  to  come  in 
contact  with  such  men  as  he,  the  intellectual  life  of  our 
country.   .   .   , 

The  paper  I  spoke  of  was  read  on  Monday  to  an 
audience  of  thirteen  (Hucknall).  It  was  on  "  Per- 
severance," very  good  in  its  way,  but  consisted  rather 
too  much  of  moral  commonplaces.  I  spoke  afterwards, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  some  remarks,  but  not 
another  person  rose.   .   .   . 

Altogether,  knowing  what  I  should  have  heard  at 
Leicester,  I  came  away  somewhat  dispirited.  I  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  classes,  and  offered  to  read  some 
papers,  or  take  part  in  classes  on  history,  geography  or 
geology,  but  there  was  little  or  no  response,  and  I  do 
not  expect  anything  will  be  done.  But  I  do  not 
despair.  I  shall  go  on  now  this  winter  and  do  what  I 
can,  and  then  if  things  are  a  failure  someone  else  may 
try  next. 

I  did  indeed  enjoy  our  short  ramble  over  the  moor. 
The  picture  that  now  rises  up  before  me  of  the  great 
hillside  across  the  valley  down  to  which  our  moors 
slope,  rich  with  heather,  flushed  with  the  early  morning 
sun  last  Saturday,  is  almost  perfect  in  its  way. 

The  burns  and  streams  and  rivers  were  such  a  colour 
on  Friday  as  we  drove  from  Scdbcrgh  to  Ravenstons- 
dale.  The  grouse  were  in  splendid  plumage,  and  most 
tantalising  was  it  to  see  the  cocks  strutting  about  on 
the  green  hillocks  among  the  heather,  till  you  got 
within  perhaps  a  hundred  yards,  when  they  were  off 
with  their  gamelike  crow.  We  ought  to  have  had 
another  day,  and  1  had  a  very  great  mind  to  stop  the 
Sunday  all   by   myself  in   that   lonely  valley,  but  could 
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not  be  sure  it  would  not  be  wet  which  would  have  been 
most  miserable.   .   .   . 


In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  (1866)  he  went 
to  Scarborough  to  recuperate  after  an  attack  of  asthma, 
a  complaint  from  which  he  suffered  all  his  life.  Here 
he  met  Maria  Rowntree,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 
His  own  account  of  this  first  meeting  is  that  he  caught 
sight  of  Miss  Rowntree  as  he  entered  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House  in  Scarborough,  and  the  thought 
immediately  flashed  through  his  mind  "  My  future 
wife."  The  premonition  soon  became  a  reality.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  they  became  engaged,  and 
in  the  following  April  (1867)  their  marriage  took 
place  in  the  same  Meeting  House. 

The  two  families  linked  by  this  union  were  con- 
nected by  collateral  ties,  and  although  not  intimately 
acquainted,  had  much  in  common.  The  bride  was  the 
posthumous  daughter  of  John  Rowntree  of  Scarborough. 
Her  family  had  long  been  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  her  great-grandfather — William  Rowntree — 
having  had  to  leave  his  house  at  Hutton  Rudby  on 
turning  Quaker.  He  afterwards  took  the  farm  at 
Riseborough,  which  had  formerly  been  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Puritan  leader,  Colonel  Robinson.  John, 
the  grandson  of  this  William  Rowntree,  although  more 
fond  of  books  than  of  business,  was  a  successful  and 
respected  tradesman  in  Scarborough.  In  1838  he 
married  Jane  Priestman  of  Thornton,  and  seven  years 
after,  died  very  suddenly,  leaving  a  widow  and  four 
children,  Maria,  the  fifth  child,  being  born  a  few 
months  later. 

A  biographer  shrinks  from  trespassing  within  the 
domains  of  the  story  of  wedded  life,  but  no  picture  of 
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John  Ellis  would  be  a  true  one  which  failed  to  pourtray 
the  happiness  of  this  union,  the  sharing  and  consequent 
lightening  of  every  trial  and  every  task,  the  constant 
co-operation  and  the  devotion  which  were  his  mainstay 
during  twenty-five  years  in  Parliament.  It  can  only  be 
said  here  that,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  in  victory  or  in 
defeat,  the  pages  of  Ellis's  diaries  bear  eloquent  though 
silent  testimony  to  the  blessings  of  his  married  life. 

In  the  months  preceding  his  marriage,  a  strike 
occurred  at  the  colliery,  and,  added  to  this,  were  the 
disasters  of  fire  and  flood  in  the  mine  itself.  The 
anxiety  which  he  suffered  is  sufficiently  manifest  from 
the  following  letter  : — 

To  Joshua  Rowntree.^ 

8,  Derby  Terrace,  March  26,  '67. 

.  .  .  Last  week  and  this  have  been  a  fearful  worry. 
If  my  father  or  I  thought  it  likely  the  future  would 
bring  anything  like  the  same  harass  as  the  last  six 
months,  we  should  be  prepared  to  make  a  large  sacrifice 
to  break  free  from  it,  but  I  hope  the  worst  is  over.  It 
is  due  to  bad  management  below  ground,  with  which 
I  have  no  concern.  The  worst  (now)  is  that  I  fear  I 
shall  be  most  wanted  when  we  are  on  our  wedding 
journey. 

A  letter  from  Nottingham  on  their  return  says  : — 

Our  doings  here  have  not  been  very  exciting,  but 
most  pleasant  after  our  journey,  which  is  already 
beginning  to  settle  down  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
memories  of  the  past. 

The   new  home,  8,  Derby  Terrace,  Nottingham,  was 

on  the   Duke  of  Newcastle's  estate.      In   the   lease  was 

a  clause  which  prohibited  any  form  of  religious  service 

in   it  other  than   that  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 

^  His  brothcr-in-Iaw. 
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this  clause  was  removed  in  the  case  of  the  new  tenants.^ 
There,  in  1868  and  1870,  his  two  elder  sons,  John 
Rowntree  and  Arthur  Edward,  were  born.  Later,  in 
a  larger  house  to  which  the  family  moved,  in  the  Park, 
came  a  third  son,  Harold  Thornton.  After  a  further 
move  to  a  still  more  commodious  house  near  by,  twin 
daughters,  Marian  Emily  and  Edith  Maud,  came  to 
bring  additional  gladness  to  the  home  life. 

In  1870  he  began  to  keep  a  diary  and  the  habit 
was  continued  almost  without  a  break.  From  first  to 
last  the  outstanding  feature  of  his  journals  is  their 
revelation  of  the  absorbing  love  of  home  and  home- 
life  which  possessed  him.  During  the  anxieties  of 
business  or  public  life  his  loved  ones  are  never 
forgotten.  His  love  of  nature  also  shines  forth  on 
every  page,  and  descriptions  of  moor  and  hedgerow  are 
interspersed  with  references  to  the  coming  of  Spring  or 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  His  love  of  his  garden  was  intense, 
and  no  doubt  the  following  lines  which  he  copied  out 
and  preserved  were  a  true  expression  of  his  feelings  : — 

*'  The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon, 
The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth  ; 
One's  nearer  God's  heart  in  a  garden 
Than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 

Business  matters  are  but  sparingly  referred  to  in  the 
diaries  and  when  mentioned  are  unaccompanied  by 
details.  In  his  notices  of  public  affairs  impressions  of 
men  and  scenes  are  given  with  life-like  clearness,  this 
being  especially  noticeable  in  his  description  of  occur- 
rences in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  fullest  of  all  are 
the  passages  relating  to  foreign  travel. 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  trustee  of  the 
Newcastle  estate,  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  lease. 
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Besides  the  diaries  Ellis  used  two  other  sets  of  note- 
books for  special  purposes.  When  journeys  were 
undertaken  (such  as  those  to  Ireland)  which  must  be 
described  later,  he  carried  pocket  books,  and  into  them 
he  was  wont  to  crowd  an  astonishing  mass  of  detail. 
For  particular  sections  of  work  such  as  Royal  Com- 
missions and  the  various  Committees  on  which  he  sat, 
memorandum  books  of  a  special  kind  were  kept  and 
posted  up  at  the  expiration  of  each  day's  work. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  public  men,  he  was 
averse  to  keeping  his  correspondence  when  once  the 
subject  dealt  with  had  been  disposed  of.  Regular  and 
frequent  examinations  were  made  and  as  many  letters 
and  papers  as  possible  were  burnt,  with  the  result  that 
a  relatively  insignificant  number  of  letters  remain  to 
testify  to  the  multifarious  interests  and  activities  of  a 
lifetime. 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  is  strikingly 
evidenced  by  frequent  entries  and  notes  made  in  1870, 
the  year  of  the  passing  into  law  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Education  Act.      He  writes  to  Mr.  Joshua  Rowntree  : — 

Jan.  27,  1870. 

....  I  have  been  much  occupied,  too,  in  the 
Education  matter  which  grows  (here)  more  engrossing. 
We  issued  invitations  yesterday  to  thirty  trade  Societies 
and  the  Reform  Union  to  send  two  delegates  each  to  a 
conference  on  Monday  evening,  the  programme  and 
carrying  out  of  which  will,  I  can  see,  mainly  fall  on 
two  or  three  of  us.  For  as  things  go  on  the  caste 
feeling  comes  out  strongly,  and  some  of  the  Committee 
d(;uht  the  policy  of  appealing  to  the  working  men. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  a  few  specimen  entries  are 
f)f  interest  : — 
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June  9.  To  London  by  early  train.  To  Charity 
Commissioners'  Office.  To  Education  Committee 
in  evening. 

June  14.  Education  Meeting  in  evening  in  the 
Exchange  Hall.  Major  A.  Herbert,  M.P., 
&c.,  &c. 

June  15.  To  London  about  Education,  met  at 
station  by  E.  S.  E.,  went  to  Victoria  Hall  to- 
gether, Dixon  ^  and  Chamberlain  very  good.  I 
then  went  to  Willis's  Rooms,  Council  Meetings, 
To  Westminster  Hall  and  H.  of  C,  via  river  to 
London  Bridge.  To  Exeter  Hall  in  the  evening. 
Dixon,  chair.  Herbert  Morrison,  and  Winter- 
botham,  M.P.2 

June  19.  Sunday.  With  A.  Goodliffe  to  3  dissent- 
ing Sunday  Schools  about  Education  Bill. 

But  his  interest  in  education  was  evinced  in  a  yet 
more  practical  manner,  and  we  find  him  continuing  the 
work,  begun  at  Leicester  before  his  marriage,  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Adult  School  on  Sunday  mornings.  Adult 
classes  ^  were  also  formed  amongst  his  workmen  and  to 
these  he  devoted  the  winter  evenings,  carrying  them  on 
virtually  single-handed,  ungrudging  alike  of  time  and 
labour.  Occasional  glimpses  of  his  work  in  this 
direction  may  be  seen  in  his  letters  to  his  brother-in- 
law  : — 

Sept.  17,  1870. 

....  It  was  very  gratifying  to  find  my  Sunday 
class  had  kept  up  its  average  numbers  whilst  1  was  at 
Scarborough.  We  met  the  other  day  and  arranged 
that     one     evening     a     week    should     be     devoted     to 

1  George  Dixon,  educational  reformer,  then  M.P.  for  Birmingham. 

2  Henry  Winterbotham,  at  that  time  M.P.  for  Stroud. 

2  In  connexion  with  the  Adult  School  movement  founded  by  Joseph 
Sturge. 
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Arithmetic  and  History.  The  latter  I  propose  to  do 
by  a  kind  of  conversational  lecture  each  evening.  But 
I  am  grievously  disappointed  to  find  how  little 
"  historical  imagination  "  seems  to  have  been  at  work 
upon  the  early  periods  of  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
history.  T  cannot  find  that  there  are  any  maps  of 
England  and  Wales  for  those  periods,  or  any  diagrams 
of  the  forms  of  dress,  implements,  utensils,  &c.,  &c., 
which  surely  are  all  requisite  to  convey  through  the  eye 
a  proper  realisation  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  events 
of  bygone  times. 

14  October,  1870. 

.  .  .  My  class  on  a  week  night  has  been  held  three 
times  thus  far  with  quite  gratifying  results.  The  first 
night  I  devoted  to  trying  to  ascertain  as  much  their 
ignorance  and  knowledge  as  to  actual  communication  of 
the  latter.  With  maps  of  England  and  Europe,  and  a 
number  of  engravings  of  ancient  war  and  domestic 
weapons,  implements,  &c.,  &c.,  I  succeeded  beyond  my 
hopes  in  conveying  some  picture  of  the  early  British 
period  to  their  minds. 

Another  letter  written  at  this  period  deals  with  the 
wider  aspect  of  education  which  so  frequently  engrossed 
his  thoughts  : — 

My  mind  is  turning  much  more  to  the  School  Board 
question,  as  I  think  with  the  absence  of  plural  voting 
and  the  cumulative  vote  we  shall  secure  a  fair  Board. 
After  thinking  the  matter  carefully  over,  I  wrote 
I^'orster '  a  letter,  laying  before  him  the  facts  of  our 
position,  and  enclosing  Mundella's"  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. The  post  brought  me  by  return  a  letter  from  his 
secretary,  saying  Mr.  F.  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
at  Whitehall  at  3  o'clock,  &c.  So  at  the  appointed 
time,  I  went  up  the  stairs  and  along  the  passages  of  the 
Privy    Council    Office,    past   porters,    messengers,    and 

'    Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forstcr.  -i   Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella. 
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doorkeepers,  to  the  room  of  the  Minister,  feeling,  I 
confess,  not  quite  so  large  as  sometimes. 

However,  he  was  very  gracious,  and  took  a  chair  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  I  on  another.  I  learned  (of  course, 
confidentially)  what  I  wanted  to  do,  about  various 
points  of  procedure. 

What  one  was  most  anxious  about  was  what  kind  of 
spirit  lay  behind  the  great  powers  conferred  by  the  Act. 
With  this,  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  was  quite  satisfied. 
My  private  opinion  is,  as  the  result  of  my  interview, 
that  Forster  has  been  so  badgered  about  the  Act  that 
he  is  on  his  mettle  about  it.  Of  course,  however,  I 
may  be  mistaken. 

Altogether,  I  feel  well  satisfied  with  the  step  I  took. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  have  seen  the  returns  required 
from  managers,  etc.  They  are  very  searching,  and 
W.  E.  F.  assured  me  inspectors  would  be  sent  down  to 
check  them  on  the  spot. 

The   advisability   of   forming   a  School    Board   now 

began  to  engage  Ellis's  whole  attention,  and  as  a  trial 

of  strength,  the  election  of  another   body — the   Local 

Board  at  Hucknall  ^  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  him. 

He  writes  : — 

Nottingham,  Nov.  3,  1870. 

....  Our  success  at  Hucknall  (Local  Board)  has 
been  very  great.  The  same  evil  influence  has  been  at 
work  there,  and  three  weeks  ago  we  felt  downhearted. 
The  Committee  to  assist  the  Clerk  in  adding  up  the 
voting  papers  fixed  Monday  at  8  a.m.,  considering  I 
should  not  appear  at  that  early  hour.  However,  I 
was  determined  to  be  there,  and  at  8  appeared,  greatly 
to  their  chagrin,  and  sat  in  the  room  from  that  time  till 
6,  with  half-an-hour's  intermission.  I  was  well  satisfied. 
It  was  very  amusing  to  come  upon  the  papers  which 
had    been    "  ticked "   in    pencil     to    guide    the    voter. 

1  The  Local  Board  for  Hucknall  was  established  in  1866,  Ellis 
was  elected  one  of  its  first  members  and  became  its  Chairman  in  1871. 
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Mr.  grew  very  savage  as  they  were  turned  over 

and  ruled  bad  by  the  returning  officer  on  our  objection. 

As  the  808th  paper  was  called  out,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  we  had  won  two  seats  out  of  five 
by  a  respectable  majority.  We  have  had  for  months  an 
underhand  competition  going  on,  and  all  last  week 
five  open  public  houses  with  a  supper  in  turn  at  each 
,  ...  It  settles  the  School  Board  question,  which  is 
nearest  my  heart.  If  we  can  do  this  with  all  the 
plural  votes  against  us,  we  shall  do  still  better  with 
single  ones. 

It  is  recognised  as  the  departure  from  the  farmers  of 
a  monopoly  of  power.  Our  great  want  is  now  l"or  a 
public  room  in  which  to  carry  on  the  education  of  the 
people.  I  feel  my  position  to  be  a  most  responsible 
one. 

Another  letter  shows  the  inner  side  of  developments 
at  Hucknall  : — 

You  would  have  been  amused  at  the  interview 
between  old  Mr.  Neale  (the  Duke  of  Portland's 
steward)  and  myself  when  I  was  paying  the  rent  the 
other  day.  When  business  was  over  and  I  had  shaken 
hands  preparatory  to  departure,  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
kind  of  half-embarrassed  way  broached  politics.  He 
made  a  few  joking  remarks,  which  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  "  You  are  probably  aware,  sir,  I  am  a 
Liberal,  and  shall  always  do  what  I  am  able  in  that 
interest  as  long  as  1  think  as  1  now  do."  "  Oh  yes," 
he  said,  ''  I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  Ellis,  but  I  assure  you 
it  makes  no  difference  to  me."  "  Oh  no,"  I  said, 
"  I  did  not  at  all  suppose  it  did."  "  Indeed,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  our  noble  Duke  himself  was  on  your  side, 
&c.,  &c."  Before  he  finished  I  managed  to  slip  in  a 
strong  expression  of  opinion  against  the  supply  of  beer 
and  the  hiring  of  bludgeon  men  at  election  times,  both 
of  which  I  assured  him  had  been  done  at  Hucknall 
last  time  on  the  Tory  side.      He  immediately  asked  by 
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whom,  to  which  I  gave  him  no  direct  reply.  He 
expressed  his  strong  feeling  against  it,  and  really  if  the 
old  man  could  have  his  way  I  do  not  doubt  he  would 
take  care  nothing  went  on  improperly.  He  is  a  high- 
minded  honourable  man  who  would  sooner  cut  off  his 
hand  than  even  indirectly  do  anything  wrong. 

The  part  to  be  played  in  the  public  life  of  Hucknall 
now  became  more  strenuous.  In  January  Ellis  began 
a  series  of  public  meetings  in  the  principal  chapels 
there,  to  arouse  interest  in  elementary  education.  He 
also  led  in  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Association,  with 
the  direct  object  of  furthering  local  progress.  As  a 
result,  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
forming  a  School  Board  was  so  well  attended  that  it 
had  to  be  adjourned  to  a  larger  room  at  the  National 
Schools.  The  Vicar  expected  to  take  the  chair,  as  had 
been  customary.  This  the  meeting  refused  to  sanction, 
and  elected  John  Ellis  instead.  Some  confusion  over 
the  presence  of  non-ratepayers  was  soon  put  right,  and 
the  meeting  was  very  large  and  orderly.  A  resolution 
in  favour  of  a  School  Board  was  moved  and  carried  by 
a  large  majority.  On  March  9  a  poll  on  the  School 
Board  question  was  taken  : — For,  430  ;  Against,  345. 
On  April  20  the  election  took  place  ;  three  Liberals 
headed  the  poll  with  2,268  votes  ;  and  two  Tories  were 
returned  with  them. 

The  ungrudging  sacrifice  of  time  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  marked  Ellis's  public  work  at  this  point  in  his 
career  had  its  reward  in  the  building  of  the  first  Board 
School  in  Notts,  which,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  country.  But  bricks  and  mortar  were  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  his  genius  for  organisation  was  directed 
towards  establishing  in  the  teaching  and  management 
that  high  standard  of  efficiency  which  the  school  has 
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ever  since  maintained.  At  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
1870  there  was  only  the  National  School  in  the  town 
providing  accommodation  for  500  children.  Before  the 
expiration  of  Ellis's  chairmanship  in  1882  three  blocks 
of  school  buildings  had  been  erected  at  a  total  cost  of 
close  on  ^12,000  and  accommodating  over  1,700 
children. 
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GROWTH 


The  life  of  the  manager  of  a  colliery  is  not  an 
enviable  one.  His  ordinary  working  days  are  filled  with 
the  claims  on  his  attention  of  details  and  minuti<£  of 
a  most  uninteresting  character,  and  neglect  of  them 
spells  disaster.  From  time  to  time  he  must  expect  to 
be  confronted  with  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature,  which 
try  the  nerve  of  the  strongest  and  most  self-reliant. 
Workmen  are  recalcitrant,  machinery  gets  out  of  order, 
accidents  to  life  and  limb  are  not  infrequent,  and  there 
is  a  perpetual  tension  which  is  wearing  to  the  last 
degree.  Qualities  of  determination,  of  vigorous  initia- 
tive, of  capable  leadership,  are  essential  in  the  manager, 
if  the  colliery  is  to  prove  a  commercial  success.  Over 
and  over  again  in  the  days  of  youthful  manhood,  John 
Ellis  was  weighed  in  the  balance  in  respect  of  such 
qualities,  and  was  not  found  wanting. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  1873,  mutterings  about 
the  length  of  the  hours  of  labour  were  heard,  he  was 
face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  which,  although  it  had 
not  then  assumed  the  dimensions  of  the  present-day 
disputes,  was  one  of  the  most  trying  with  which  he 
could  be  confronted.  His  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
crisis,  rendered  more  acute  by  the  short-sighted  action 
of  neighbouring  collieries,  is  described   in  the  following 
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letter,  and  gives  a   forcible  illustration  of  the  judicial 
mind  of  the  writer  : — 

To  Joshua  Rowntree. 

Nottingham,  Jan.  8th,  1873. 

.  .  .  The  great  event  to  me,  however,  of  the  last 
ten  days  has  been  the  excitement  about  the  new  working 
hours  of  miners,  1  think  I  told  you  that  business 
concerns  continuing  to  employ  persons  under  16 
after  Dec.  31  would  require  to  modify  their  hours, 
and  I  feared  the  result  would  be  general  unsettlement 
and  excitement.  It  has  been  even  worse  than  I  feared, 
and  men  who  ten  days  ago  were  working  contentedly 
at  nine  hours  per  day,  are  now  "  striking,"  and  trying 
to  make  others  strike  for  eight.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  this  district.  I  say 
"  unfortunately,"  because,  in  my  opinion,  when  hours 
were  reduced  to  nine,  it  was  all  that  the  trade  would 
bear.  No  one  ever  heard  me  say  a  word  against  that  ; 
we  gave  it  cheerfully  and  spontaneously  (20  Jan., 
1872).  But  to  reduce  from  nine  to  eight  and  pay  the 
same  wages  would  be  to  advance  costs  frightfully, 
render  our  capital  unproductive  for  much  longer  in  the 
24  hours  than  we  could  afford,  and  generally,  in  my 
opinion,  have  not  a  single  good  feature. 

Before  going  to  Scarborough  I  talked  things  over, 
and  we  arranged  to  notify  on  31st  that  the  work  hours 
would  be  8-i-  per  day  with  the  new  year.  We  started 
all  right  with  this,  and  went  on  without  any  signs  of 
dissatisfaction  till  Saturday.  The  next  concerns  tried 
to  work  9  hours,  or  at  least  gave  notice  that  those 
would  be  the  hours,  but  their  men  "  struck,"  and 
were  out  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  You  may  imagine 
the  demoralising  effect  of  such  neighbours  when  I  say 
that  on  Tuesday  night  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
men  by  an  office  lad,  which  was  keenly  resented, — 
on  Wednesday  declined  to  see  them  at  all,  and  on 
Thursday  put  out  a  pitiable  notice  conceding  all  the 
nx-n   asked,  viz.,  eight  hours  per  day,  etc.,  etc.      I  was 
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not  surprised  at  being  asked  by  some  of  our  worst  men 
on  Saturday  for  the  same  terms,  but  I  was  determined 
not  to  let  a  small  section  impose  their  wishes  on  us,  so 
I  told  them  I  would  see  all  the  workmen  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  new  schools,  and  posted  notices  to  that 
effect.  It  was  the  most  formidable  thing  without 
exception  I  ever  undertook.  No  one  knows  how  very 
difficult  it  is  to  collect  information  as  to  the  men's 
views  and  intentions  so  correctly  as  to  base  one's 
actions  wisely  on  it,  except  those  who  have  tried. 
When  at  6.30  I  entered  the  room,  and  found  between 
5  and  600  men  crowded  there,  and  instead  of  any- 
thing like  cheers,  perceived  an  eager  slightly  excited 
attitude  of  suspense  on  each  person's  face,  I  certainly 
found  it  very  formidable.  I  had  thought  everything 
over  most  carefully,  and  went  there  determined  to  risk 
a  strike  and  stoppage  of  everything  rather  than  make 
any  alteration  whatever  on  the  hours  as  announced. 

After  hearing  requests  from  two  persons  respecting 
the  hours,  I  began  my  speech.  I  had  felt  it  so  very 
important  not  to  use  a  single  unwise  expression,  that 
really  I  had  almost  written  out  the  whole,  though  I 
eventually  spoke  from  memory.  They  listened  with  the 
same  kind  of  half-excited  suspense  (nothing  approach- 
ing an  audible  expression  of  sentiment  being  given)  as 
I  went  on  for  twenty  minutes  explaining  our  reasons 
for  fixing  the  hours  we  did,  and  also  our  reasons  for 
distinctly  declining  to  alter  in  any  respect,  whatever 
others  did. 

Little  or  nothing  was  said  after  I  sat  down,  but  for 
that  I  was  not  anxious.  Altogether  the  meeting  was 
considered  a  success  and  we  continue  working  steadily 
and  uninterruptedly  at  the  hours  arranged  by  us.  1 
feel  much  credit  is  due  to  our  men  for  their  reasonable, 
intelligent  appreciation  of  our  case,^ 

^  In  later  years  his  opinions  on  labour  questions  underwent  a  change, 
and  he  voted  in  favour  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1908, 
which  became  operative  in  1910  and  limited  the  hours  of  labour  below 
ground. 
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On  a  question  of  right-of-way  he  led  public  action, 
and  although  he  failed  he  felt  that  his  efforts  would  be 
productive  of  good  in  other  directions. 

To  Joshua  Rowntree. 

6  July,  1873. 

...  A  case  in  which  I  am  taking  much  interest  is 
coming  on  before  our  next  Assizes,  The  proprietor  of 
the  Newstead  Estate  is  trying  to  stop  a  road,  having 
succeeded  quietly  in  effecting  this  as  regards  many 
during  the  last  few  years.  However  this  appears  to  be 
almost  the  last  straw,  and  great  indignation  has  been 
felt  in  the  locality.  I  have  gone  very  carefully  through 
the  depositions  of  reliable  witnesses  and  think  it  a  very 
unwarrantable  piece  of  injustice.  We  have  retained 
Field,  Q.C.,  leader  of  this  circuit,  and  one  or  two 
juniors,  and  intend  to  make  a  good  fight. 

Nottingham,  12  March,  1874. 

.  .  .  .  "  This  great  case,"  as  the  judge  termed  it,  was 
decided  against  the  public  this  afternoon. 

Personally,  I  never  felt  certain  of  any  other  termina- 
tion, though,  after  our  very  strong  evidence,  hopeful. 
I  do  not  regret  any  step  I  had  taken.  My  action  has 
certainly  enabled  the  case  to  be  laid  before  the  Jury  as 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  been,  and  our  Counsel 
surprised  the  County  not  a  little. 

It  is  plain  that  all  this  time  Ellis  was  being  drawn 
slowly  but  surely  into  the  maelstrom  of  politics,  but 
as  yet  he  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact. 
When  a  local  parliamentary  contest  was  taking  place 
he  writes  wishing  he  could  help  in  some  way,  but  feels 
that  he  is  entirely  out  of  politics  and  public  work  of 
any  kind  except  the  schools.  His  days  were  devoted 
to  business  and  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  the  garden 
or  the  greenhouse  among  his  beloved  phmts.  A  little 
later  he  writes  : — "   ....    1  am  going  this  evening  to 
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hear  Lord  Amberlcy.^  It  is,  I  think,  years  since  I  was 
at  any  political  meeting." 

The  influences  which  were  destined  in  the  end  to 
draw  Ellis  into  public  affiiirs  were  not  the  narrow 
issues  of  party  but  wider  questions  of  national  justice 
and  morality.  We  find  him  attending  meetings  at 
Scarborough  to  protest  against  the  giving  up  of 
fugitive  slaves,  enjoined  under  certain  circumstances 
by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  again  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  Eastern  troubles.  Questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  English  people  were  likewise  taking 
a  yet  firmer  hold  of  a  nature  ever  predisposed  to  make 
sacrifices  for  his  fellows.  Amongst  others  which 
moved  him  was  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act,  which  he  felt  to  be  a 
reproach  to  the  name  of  England. 

But  whilst  all  these  influences  were  at  work  from 
without  the  Hucknall  Schools  and  their  claims  multi- 
plied. For  many  years  he  continued  to  give  unstinted 
personal  attention  to  the  School  Board  and  its  Com- 
mittees, in  visits  to  the  schools,  prize-givings,  inspec- 
tions, and  the  like.  A  letter  referring  to  a  Board 
School  prize-giving  says  :  "  the  hall  was  crammed  with 
850  to  900  people.  The  arrangements  beforehand 
cost  me  about  14  hours  of  hard  work.  Time  well 
spent,  I  believe."  The  Public  Hall  Company  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Meetings,  and  Temperance  Meetings  are 
also  mentioned.  One  entry  in  the  diary,  for  example, 
begins  "  At  Hucknall  all  day,"  and  finishes  "  Concert 
at  Boys'  School,  obliged  to  decline  chair,  unwell." 

His  chairmanship  of  the  Local  Board  likewise 
entailed  much  labour.  During  his  term  of  office,  the 
boon    of  having  efficient    waterworks   of  its   own    was 

_^j^,  1    Earl  Russell. 
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conferred  on  the  parish  of  Hucknall.  The  town  itself 
is  a  small  and  prosperous  one,  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  Nottingham,  with  a  population  at  the  last  census 
of  close  upon  16,000,  whilst  in  1861  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  only  2,836,  increasing  six  years  later  to  4,267, 
and  then,  in  1878,  to  8,300.  In  the  'sixties  and 
'seventies  the  town  obtained  its  water  from  wells  and 
springs,  which  were  quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  district.  As  a  result,  a  serious  epidemic  broke 
out,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  urged  the  Local 
Board  to  provide  a  proper  water  supply  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Ellis  took  the  matter  up  at  once,  and 
entered  very  earnestly  into  the  question.  In  1874  he 
interviewed  and  consulted  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  the 
eminent  water  specialist,  who  was  at  that  time  acting 
as  engineer  to  the  Nottingham  Water  Works,  Mr. 
Hawksley's  scheme,  however,  proved  too  large  and 
costly,  and  an  effort  was  then  made  by  Ellis  to  induce 
the  Nottingham  authorities  to  supply  water  in  bulk  to 
the  Local  Board,  leaving  its  distribution  in  their  hands. 
This,  and  a  subsequent  request  of  a  similar  nature,  were 
not  entertained  by  the  Nottingham  Water  Company. 
Propositions  were  then  made  to  include  Hucknall  in  a 
large  district  which  should  be  united  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  and  an  inquiry  was 
held  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  when  considerable 
opposition  was  shown  by  some  of  the  property  owners 
in  Mucknall,  who  urged  that  the  local  springs  would 
provide  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water.  On  being 
tested,  however,  they  proved  to  be  quite  inadequate, 
and  after  consultations  with  the  late  Mr.  G.  W. 
Stevenson,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  course  open  to 
the  Local  Board  than  to  seek  for  an  independent  supply. 
h'AWs    was    always    strongly   of    the    opinion,    and    had 
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advocated  that  Hucknall  should  have  the  control  of  its 
own  supply,  a  course  which  was  subsequently  adopted, 
and  by  its  results  more  than  justified  the  wisdom  of 
his  views  ;  but  the  fight  was  a  long  and  difficult 
one.  In  1877  the  Local  Government  Board  made  a 
Provisional  Order  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  scheme, 
but  this,  like  all  such  orders,  had  to  be  confirmed  by 
Parliament  before  becoming  operative.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  new  obstacle  arose  in  the  shape  of  the  Notting- 
ham Water  Company,  who  sought  to  obtain  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  include  Hucknall  within  their  limits 
of  supply.  The  Bill  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Local  Board,  their  most  important  witness  being  Ellis. 
In  the  end  and,  doubtless,  owing  in  great  measure  to 
Ellis's  evidence,  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  Committee, 
and  thus  the  Local  Board  scored  a  victory  ;  but  their 
success  was  marred  by  the  decision  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  not  to  confirm  the  Provisional  Order.  The 
position  was  critical  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  Board  had 
defeated  the  Nottingham  Water  Company,  on  the 
other,  the  Local  Government  Board  scheme  had  been 
negatived  by  Parliament.  Water  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  how  was  it  to  be  obtained  ^  In  the  end, 
Ellis  commenced  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
purchase  of  land  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  on 
this  a  pumping  station  and  a  reservoir  were  constructed, 
and  so,  mainly  owing  to  the  persistent  and  unwearied 
efforts  of  Ellis,  Hucknall  obtained  the  great  blessing  of 
an  ample  supply  of  water,  to  the  permanent  benefit 
of  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  town. 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  write  in  too  high  terms  ot  the 
ability  shown  by  Mr.  Ellis  during  this  protracted 
struggle,"  writes  Mr.  Jesse  Hind,^   "  and  his  unfailing 

1  Mr.   Jesse  Hind,  an    old  and  valued  friend  of  Mr.   Ellis,   was, 
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courage  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  the  strong 
and  powerful  opposition.  No  labour  was  too  great, 
and  until  the  work  was  successfully  accomplished,  it 
became  almost  the  business  of  his  life.  In  justice  to 
many  who  have  now  passed  away  it  should  be 
recorded  that  Mr,  Ellis  was  loyally  and  devotedly 
supported  by  members  of  the  Local  Board  who  were 
proud  to  work  under  their  leader,  and  whose  self- 
denying  efforts  Mr.  Ellis  would  be  the  first  to 
recognise  and  appreciate." 

Among  the  lighter  occupations  in  which  Ellis  found 
pleasure  at  this  period  was  the  formation  of  an  Essay 
and  Debating  Society,  which  met  in  succession  at  the 
houses  of  its  members,  and  was  appropriately  named 
the  "  Nomadic.''  He  frequently  read  papers,  his  first 
choice  being  "  Co-operation,"  on  which  occasion  he 
reports  "a  full  attendance  and  a  good  discussion." 
Perhaps  the  chief  title  to  fame  of  which  this  Society 
could  boast  was  that  of  furnishing  an  audience  when 
at  least  two  of  the  essays  by  the  brilliant  writer  of 
Obiter  Dicta  ^  were  first  delivered.  During  these  years 
Ellis  wrote  articles  in  'The  Friend^  criticising  the 
Gothenburg  system,  with  papers  on  Trade  Depression 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  many  reviews  of  books.  Nor 
did  he  forgo  his  habit  of  reading  as  the  diaries  testify. 

3rd  April,  '76. 

....  I  have  read  much  the  last  week.  Lord 
Macaulay's    Life    and   Letters'"  came  in   as  I   took    to 

during  the  period  referred  to,  Clerk  to  the  Hucknall  Local  Board,  and 
himself  took  a  most  active  part  in  furthering  the  scheme,  and  it  is  by 
his  courtesy  that  the  author  is  enabled  to  give  the  foregoing  particulars. 

1   Rt.  Hon.  A.  Birrell. 

'^  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Mticaulay,  by  Rt.  Hon.  G.  O. 
Trcvclyan  (1876). 
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bed,  and  I  have  found  it  just  the  thing.  G,  O. 
Trevelyan  has  done  it  much  as  one  might  expect  the 
nephew  of  his  uncle — gracefully  and  "  de  haut  ton  " 
with  particular  care  not  to  identify  it  with  anything 
"  merely  popular."  The  phases  which  have  interested 
me  much  are  the  relations  between  Father  and  Son, 
and  the  relations  between  Macaulay  and  his  Mother 
and  Sisters.  Few  things  I  have  read  are  more  charm- 
ing than  Macaulay's  affection  for  his  Mother  and 
Sisters. 

He  records  reading  with  deep  interest  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  James  Hinton^^  author  of  The  Mystery  of  Pain^ 
and  the  following  extracts  from  a  review  written  for 
The  Friend  show  the  growth  of  a  consciousness  of  con- 
flicting solutions  of  the  deep  problems  of  life  : — 

It  is  impossible  to  read  his  biography  without  feeling 
that  at  his  death  there  departed  a  spirit  of  singularly  rare 
and  beautiful  nature,  whose  fragmentary  utterances  even, 
bear  witness  of  the  high  tones  ever  present  in  the  mind 
of  their  author.  .  .  .  As  years  passed  on  his  faith  in 
the  revealed  and  "historical  truths  of  Christianity 
became  firmer,  and  his  grasp  of  unseen  verities  grew, 
so  did  his  assurance  deepen  that  there  existed  no  real 
want  of  harmony  between  them  and  the  widening 
circles  of  every  branch  of  knowledge.  To  myself 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  the  dearest  part  of 
the  Christian  faith  ;  a  part  to  which  a  person's  heart 
may  justly  cleave  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
may  be  raised  about  it  in  his  head.  The  rules  of  an 
artificial  logic  are  the  very  last  means  by  which  such 
truths  should  be  tested. 

As  going  far  to  explain  the  writer's  political  position 
in  succeeding  years,  some  extracts  from  a  review  by  him 
of  Gladstone's  Gleanings  may  be  quoted  : — 

1  James  Hinton  (1822-1875),  surgeon  and  philosophical  writer. 
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In  the  year  1838  when,  on  the  somewhat  abrupt 
termination  of  his  long  Embassage  at  Rome,  Bunsen 
visited  England  he  met  in  London  a  young  member  of 
Parliament.  In  his  Society  we  learn  he  was  "  continually 
and  for  hours  together."  The  impressions  then  formed 
by  their  intercourse  were  frequently  recorded  by  Bunsen, 
as  appears  from  his  Life.  But  the  following  tribute 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife — "  Gladstone  is  the  first  man  in 
England  as  to  intellectual  powers,  and  he  has  heard 
higher  tones  than  anyone  else  in  this  island,"  is  surely 
sufficiently  remarkable.  ..."  Mr.  Gladstone's  higher 
tones  issue  of  course  from  the  sole  source  of  such 
harmonies,  a  profoundly  religious  spirit.  The  writer 
of  the  review  of  Ecce  Homo  and  of  the  various 
articles  of  similar  nature  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
during  1874—5-6,  must  needs  have  been  deeply 
baptized  with  that  which  gives  to  its  possessors  the 
most  powerful  lever  with  which  to  move  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow  men.  Those  familiar  with  his  utterances 
will  not  forget  that  in  one  of  his  highest  strains  of 
eloquence  even  Greece  is  left  for  the  moment  to  point 
out  the  claims  of  Palestine  : — '  Greece  had  valour, 
policy,  genius,  wisdom,  wit,  she  had,  in  a  word,  all  that 
this  world  could  give  her  ;  but  the  flowers  of  Paradise, 
which  blossom  thinly,  blossom  in  Palestine  alone.'  " 

It  was  Bunsen  who  said  that  had  he  been  an  English- 
man,  he  would  rather  die  than  not  have  a  scat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  saying  which  deeply 
impressed  Ellis  and  was  often  on  his  lips  at  this  time. 
Doubtless  it  contributed  to  the  factors  which  eventually 
made  for  his  entrance  into  public  life. 

A  foretaste  of  his  great  interest  in  after  years  in 
Parliamentary  procedure  occurs  in  a  letter  to  the 
Scarborough  Mercury  of  September  4  :  — 

But  in  truth  the  strongest  proof  of  my  assertions  at 
the  outset  is  '  the  terrible  muddle  into  which  the 
business  of   the    House  of  Commons  was   allowed   to 
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drift  this  session.  With  an  unquestionmg  majority 
such  as  few  Ministers  have  led,  with  but  little  public 
demand  for  legislation,  the  experience  of  two  previous 
sessions  as  a  gauge  of  what  could  be  accomplished,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  made  to  sit  for  a  time  as 
unusually  long  as  the  work  done  has  been  unusually 
small. 

The  threatening  of  war  on  behalf  of  Turkish  rule  in 
the  East  disturbed  him  much.  He  wrote  several 
articles  for  the  local  newspaper,  and  gave  addresses  on 
the  subject.  He  also  published  a  pamphlet  on  "  The 
Sequence  of  Events  in  the  East,"  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic in  its  avoidance  of  all  declamation,  and  its  clear, 
cogent  statement  of  the  leading  facts.  The  treatment 
of  the  situation  by  the  Prime  Minister  induced  in  him 
that  admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone  which  never  after- 
wards wavered.  He  went  to  listen  to  the  great  orator 
at  Birmingham  (April  30)  and  describes  it  as  "  a 
marvellous  meeting."     Next  day  he  writes  : — 

To  Joshua  Rowntree. 

Nottingham,  i  June,  '77. 

....  I  must  try  and  send  you  some  feeble  descrip- 
tion of  last  night's  spectacle.  ...  A  kind  of  electric 
thrill  seemed  to  run  through  the  many  thousands  as  the 
well-known  face  emerged,  pale  and  worn,  but  most 
noble  in  its  outlines.  For  the  briefest  possible  space 
the  excitement  seemed  too  deep  even  for  cheers.  I 
never  witnessed  anything  like  it,  and  think  if  I  see  my 
grandchildren  1  shall  speak  of  the  next  five  minutes  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  my  life.  During  this 
reception  I  kept  my  glass  on  the  faces  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  and  was  well  repaid.  His  is  one  ot  the  most 
wonderful  human  visages  I  ever  expect  to  set  eyes  on. 
The  voice  when  he  had  spoken  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  was  slightly  hoarse,  but  it  rallied,  and  at  the 
beginning  and  end  was  as  clear  as  a  bell.     It  floated 
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straight  down  to  us.      I  would  travel  far  to  enjoy  such 
a  spectacle  and  speech  again. 

Thus  another  and  larger  sphere  of  action  was  open- 
ing out  and  Westminster  began  to  loom  with  drawing 
powers  on  the  horizon.  The  General  Election  of  18  So 
found  in  him  a  zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  when  a  seat  in  North  Notts  had  been  won  from 
the  Conservatives  a  new  Liberal  Association  was  formed 
with  Ellis  as  its  chairman  and  guiding  spirit.  From 
this  time  on  political  life  was  to  claim  him  and  soon. 
His  name  began  to  be  mentioned  as  that  of  a  future 
candidate  for  parliamentary  honours.  His  presence  on 
public  platforms  became  frequent  and  an  address  on 
"  Liberalism,"  afterwards  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  year  1881,  though  comparatively  uneventful, 
was  one  of  steady  progress.  In  February  the  Local 
Board  presented  him  with  an  address  upon  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  chairmanship,  a  step  necessitated  by  growing 
interests  in  other  directions.  In  March  he  presided 
"  at  a  very  satisfactory  meeting  "  of  the  North  Notts 
Liberal  Association  and  proposed  a  resolution  strongly 
supporting  the  Government.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr. 
Arnold  Morlcy  paid  him  a  visit  of  a  few  days'  duration, 
and  in  October  there  came  from  another  quarter  the 
suggestion  of  Ellis's  candidature  for  Parliament,  But 
the  time  was  not  ripe,  and  Ellis  declined  to  sanction 
the  proposal. 

He  still  retained  his  interest  in  the  Debating  Society 
and  read  papers  on  "Tennyson"  and  "Body  and 
Mind."  His  literary  instincts  were  active,  and  shrewd 
criticisms  result.  "  Have  you  read  Cobden's  Life  ^  " 
he    writes  :   "  Such    writing    and    editing  one  does   not 
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often  get,  but  deep  melancholy  pervades  it.  Clearly 
Cobden's  private  embarrassments  and  domestic  anxieties 
were  often-times  too  much  for  him,  and  as  Morley  puts 
it,  '  he  was  not  a  man  who  lived  very  near  the  Unseen,' 
though  I  think  Morley  minimises  unfairly  his  spiritual 
leanings.'  "  He  notes  certain  books  as  having  impressed 
him,  and  the  list  is  interesting  : — Words  and  Places 
(I.  Taylor)  ;  The  Making  of  England  (Green)  ;  Celt^ 
Roman ^  and  Saxon  (Wright)  ;  Ants^  Bees^  and  Wasps 
(Lubbock)  ;  Clerk  Maxwell's  Life  (Garnett)  ;  Daniel 
Macmillan  (Hughes)  ;  Caroline  Fox,  English  Citizen 
series,  2  vols.  ;  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  (Westcott). 

The  election  contest  for  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire in  January,  1882,  found  an  active  worker  in 
Ellis.  He  was  indefatigable  as  a  speaker  and  can- 
vasser, and  records  the  Conservative  majority  as  "  a 
great  disappointment."  Other  characteristic  entries  in 
his  diary  are  : — 

1882.  Mar.  6.  Resigned  membership  of  Hucknall 
School  Board  which  I  have  held  now  for  nearly 
eleven  years. 

Mar.    29.      My   esteemed  friend,  A.  Wells,^  died 
very  early  this  morning. 

April  2 1 .     Elected  chairman  of  the  Bank — a  great 
responsibility. 

July  3.     Lectured  on  "  Irish  Affairs  "  at  Hucknall. 
About  400  present. 

Nov.  3.     Professor  Stuart"  came — a  most  charming 
man.     Had  talk  about  Cambridge. 

Nov.  28.     In  London.     With   H.  J.  Wilson^  to 

^  Ellis's  predecessor  as  Chairman  of  the  Nottingham  Joint  Stock 
Bank. 

2  Rt.  Hon.  James  Stuart. 

3  Afterwards  M.  P.  for  the  Holmfirth  Division  of  Yorkshire. 
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House    of   Commons,    where    we    saw    George 
Russell/  a  high-toned,  able  man. 

Sunday,  31  Dec.  Another  year  about  to  close. 
My  time,  apart  from  family  and  social  duties 
and  pleasures,  has  been  mainly  spent  in  connec- 
tion with  Nottingham  School  Board,  Joint 
Stock  Bank,  poliiics^  and  some  attention  to 
Hucknall  Collieries. 

At  the  School  Board  much  work  has  been  done 
in  building  new  schools,  and  stimulating  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  the  old,  promoting 
the  improved  work  in  the  office,  in  which  I 
hope  I  have  done  my  share. 

At  the  Joint  Stock  Bank  our  late  Chairman,  A. 
Wells,  died  somewhat  suddenly,  and  I  was 
elected  to  his  place,  for  which  I  am  sensible  of 
many  imperfections. 

Politically  I  have  taken  a  somewhat  active  share  in 
organising  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  Liberal 
principles  in  North  Notts.  Have  spoken  more  in 
public  than  ever  before  in  the  same  interval.  I 
am  very  sensible  how  much  care  is  required  as  to 
both  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  this  should 
be  done,  and  how  far  I  fall  short  of  this.  May  I 
always  have  a  high  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
this,  and  seek  no  personal  end  but  the  truth.  My 
mind  is  not  one  at  all  rich  in  ideas  and  my 
vocabulary  poor,  be  careful  to  do  what  I  can  to 
improve  both. 

At  the  collieries  I  have  not  spent  much  time  nor 
has  it  been  necessary,  the  coal  trade  shows  a 
gradual  tendency  towards  improvement. 

The  language  of  my  heart  is  emphatically.  Bless 
the  Lord.,  oh.,  my  Soul. 

1883.     Jan.  24.     in  London.    Attended  Convention  for 
repeal  of  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

»    Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  1:.  Russell. 
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1883.  April  12.  At  National  Liberal  P'ederation, 
Birmingham.  Moved  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  repeal  of  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
Carried  unanimously. 

April  24.  To  Scalby.  Slept  in  my  own  house 
there  for  first  time,  woke  with  songs  of  birds 
wonderfully  brilliant  and  beautiful.  Will  be  a 
charming  place  for  my  family  if  all  is  well. 

The  last  entry  marks  the  completion  of  a  long  cherished 
plan  and  one  of  considerable  moment  in  his  after  life. 
P"or  some  years  he  had  felt  an  increasing  affection  for 
Yorkshire,  and  had  spent  each  autumn  there.  The 
long  days  on  the  moors,  and  the  fields  of  the  Stainton 
Dale  shooting,  which  he  rented,  had  exercised  a  most 
invigorating  effect  on  his  health,  and  his  determination 
to  make  his  home  amongst  such  surroundings  was  there- 
fore not  surprising,  and  as  a  result  he  purchased  the 
land  at  Scalby  where  now  stands  Wrea  Head. 

Situated  about  four  miles  from  Scarborough  lies  the 
ancient  village  of  Scalby,  and  near  by  Ellis  found  an 
ideal  place  for  the  new  dwelling.  Encircled  by  the 
ever  changing  colours  of  moor  and  hill,  and  looking 
forth  upon  the  distant  sea,  Wrea  Head  with  the 
village  and  its  church  nestled  below  is  a  place  of  rare 
beauty  and  exercises,  on  first  sight,  an  indescribable 
charm  which  is  intensified  by  more  intimate  knowledge. 

The  building  of  the  new  home  necessitated  constant 

supervision,    and    life    became     even     more    strenuous. 

Wrea  Head,  with  its  farm,  plantations,  and  shooting, 

besides   providing   a   new   mental    interest,   became  the 

mainstay    of  his   health   and    refreshment.       Real    rest 

means  change  of  thought,  scene,  and  action,  but  never 

inaction,  and  hence  we  see  him  in  these  years  as  colliery 

owner,    managing    director,    banker,    chairman    of  one 

School   Board,  vice-chairman   of  another,  and   farmer, 
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keeping  his  farm  accounts  with  exemplary  minuteness, 
and  claiming  that  his  land  and  stock  could  show  a 
profit  on  his  balance  sheet. 

In  1884  his  political  progress  continued.  He  joined 
a  deputation  from  the  Leeds  Conference  to  Mr,  Glad- 
stone in  January  and  in  the  same  month  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Redistribution  Committee  of  the 
National  Liberal  F'ederation,  In  the  beginning  of 
April  suggestions  of  his  standing  for  North  Notts  are 
made.  "  I  said  I  would  accept  the  position  if  selected 
by  the  General  Committee,"  and  this  condition  was 
fulfilled  on  April  16,  when  he  was  formally  selected  as 
the  second  Liberal  candidate. 

For  one  moment  before  we  enter  on  the  stormy  sea 
of  a  Parliamentary  career  we  turn  to  the  more 
intimate  side  of  his  family  and  personal  life.  The 
years  of  this  chapter  were  marked  by  the  deaths  of 
several  members  of  the  Ellis  family.  The  first  of  these, 
in  1877,  that  of  his  youngest  brother  Sydney  at  the  early 
age  of  26,  came  as  a  great  shock.  This  loss  and  the 
effect  it  had  on  his  parents  made  Ellis  contemplate 
moving  to  Leicester  to  be  nearer  to  them,  and 
negotiations  for  a  house  were  actually  begun,  but 
difficulties  arose  and  the  plan  fell  through.  None  the 
less  he  contrived  to  be  at  Leicester  as  often  as  possible 
during  the  months  that  followed,  and  to  be  all  that  a 
son  could  be  to  his  parents  in  their  sorrow. 

In  1879  occurred  the  deatli  of  his  uncle  Alfred  Ellis, 
who  of  all  the  large  circle  of  relatives,  was  the  one 
most  to  foster  and  encourage  his  natural  love  of  both 
scenery  and  sport,  and  the  one  to  whom  he  owed  much 
of  his  knowledge  of  outdoor  life.  An  intimate  friend 
of  Charles  Waterton,  Alfred  Ellis  was  himself  a 
naturalist  of  no  mean  ability,  and   the   two  men  seem 
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to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  comparing  notes  to- 
gether/ 

This  was  followed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
by  that  of  Eliza  Ellis,  an  aunt  who  held  a  very  warm 
place  in  his  affections.  Endowed  with  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment and  literary  gifts  of  no  mean  order,  Eliza  Ellis 
was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  exerted  consider- 
able influence  upon  those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
A  loving  hand  has  preserved  a  record  of  her  life  and 
letters  in  a  volume  which,  though  intended  for  private 
circulation,  deserves  a  larger  public.^ 

But  the  crowning  sorrow  in  this  year  of  loss  was  the 
death  of  his  father  in  December  after  a  short  illness. 
The  relations  between  father  and  son  had  always  been 
most  affectionate  and  happy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  latter's  life  had  been  lived  so  much  apart  from  the 
old  home.  To  Ellis  his  father  stood  for  all  that  was 
high-minded  and  large-hearted  ;   his  love  and  admira- 

1  The  following  letter  to  Alfred  Ellis  is  an  interesting  example  of 
Waterton's  absorption  in  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself: — 

Walton  Hall,  April  23,  i860. 
My  dear  Sir, 

1  have  barely  time  to  thank  you  for  your  very  instructive  letter,  and 
for  the  Leicester  newspaper.  I  am  up  to  the  elbows  in  work  ;  having 
just  dissected  a  magnificent  male  guinea  fowl,  and  also  excavated  two 
monster  lobsters.  So,  you  see,  I  have  most  abundant  employment 
before  me. 

If  something  be  not  done  to  curb  the  wanton  slaughter  inflicted 
on  our  birds  by  the  villainous  gamekeepers,  we  shall  have  to  go,  ere 
long,  into  foreign  countries,  where  the  feathered  tribes  are  allowed  to 
live.  But  more  of  this,  when  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  come 
down  to  Walton  Hall.  I  saw  two  house  swallows  this  morning  for 
the  first  time  during  this  cold  season.  I  can  tell  you  of  a  male 
bird  betwixt  a  Guinea  fowl  hen  and  a  barndoor  cock.  In  very 
great  haste,  believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Waterton. 

2  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Eliza  Ellis,  compiled  by  her  sister 
Margaret  Ellis,  1883.     Privately  printed. 
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tion  for  him  was  without  a  break.  To  him  he  was  wont 
to  turn  for  strong  unerring  judgment  and  wise  counsel, 
and  in  him  he  ever  saw  the  example  of  an  upright  and 
steadfast  life  given  to  the  service  of  his  fellows.  This 
loss  naturally  meant  added  work  and  responsibility  for 
the  son,  notably  at  the  Hucknall  Collieries,  where  the 
further  withdrawal  of  another  of  the  original  partners 
combined  with  it  to  cast  the  full  weight  of  the  enter- 
prise on  him  as  Managing  Director. 

Under    the    pressure    of    his    many    duties,    public 
and  private,  his   power   of  decision   grew  without  any 
weakening  of  his  love  of  accuracy.     These  two  essen- 
tials to  administrative  efficiency  often  led  to  a  quickness 
of  thought  and  utterance,  easily  mistaken  for  harshness 
by  minds  moving  at  a  slower  rate,  and  schooled  to  less 
precision  of   language.      A   typical    example   occurs  in 
a   diary   note   of  a   lecture   given    at    Hucknall  :   *'  too 
much    advice    and    too    little    information."       Never 
sparing  himself,  he  expected  much  from  his  assistants. 
A  highly  valued  confidential   clerk  has  related  that  on 
getting  a  summons  to  his  principal's  office  his  one  hope, 
as  he   went  upstairs,  was  that    his  chief  might   not  be 
overwhelming  that  day  in  his  requirements.      Yet  the 
relationship  between  the  two  was  such  that  the  narrator, 
a  good  churchman,  formed   the   habit  of   substituting 
his    employer's    name    in    the    place    of    that    of     the 
Monarch,   in   the    Morning    Service,    feeling    that    one 
petition   less  for  the  Crown  would   not  be  missed,  and 
that  his  own  master  needed  every  help  in  the  discharge 
of  his  multitudinous  responsibilities. 

Strangers  who  sometimes  felt  him  difficult  of  access 
little  knew  how  much  tenderness  there  was  under  the 
strict  judicial  look  that  received  them.  During  the 
strike  of  1867  a  visitor  stepped  out  of  the  office  for  a 
few  moments  to  make  way    for  a    poor    woman    with 
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a  shawl  over  her  head.  As  she  came  out  she  looked 
delighted  ;  the  managing  director  at  his  desk  was  in  tears. 
The  following  lines  may  be  quoted  from  the  diary 
for  1880  as  indicating  the  trend  of  his  thoughts  in 
higher  spheres  : — 

....  On  the  rationalistic  side  the  Christian  religion 
may  I  think  be  maintained  and  defended  as  follows  : — 
I.  All  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
one  of  our  five  senses.  But  a  careful  working  out  of 
the  modes  of  any  one  of  these  brings  us  to  the  same  goal, 
viz.:  the  facts  of  consciousness.  But  these  inferences  of 
consciousness  transcend  material  phenomena  and  go 
behind  them  as  it  were.  Logically  the  inferences  both 
of  observation  and  consciousness  imply  much  more  than 
either  matter  or  force,  or  both. 

2.  Volition  again  is  at  least  an  element  in  the  problem 
which  cannot  be  explained  away.  "  Conscious  automa- 
tism," begs  the  question.  The  relation  of  thought  (and 
will)  to  a  material  brain  is  no  metaphysical  necessity. 

If,  however,  the  position  be  established  and  admitted 
that  no  explanation  of  us  as  we  are  and  the  world  as  it 
is  is  satisfactory  which  denies  the  existence  of  anything 
but  matter  and  force,  which  in  fact  says  all  that  is  per- 
ceivable by  our  senses  includes  all  that  exists^  then  we 
must  look  beyond  for  a  solution. 

What  is  termed  supernatural  in  the  Christian  religion 
is  at  least  possible — though  much  may  be  beyond  the 
actual  comprehension  of  that  of  which  our  present 
senses  are  the  gateways.  It  is  not  actually  incredible 
because  impossible,  and  if  so,  each  part  must  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits. 

These  words  betray  the  working  of  a  mind  untrained 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  unversed  in  the 
philosophy  of  theism,  but  they  show  him  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  cark  and  care  of  business  to  be  mindful  of 
the  great  issues.  His  "  incredible  because  impossible  " 
is  curious  beside  TertuUian's  "  Credo  quia  impossibile." 
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Under  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  Nottingham- 
shire had  been  divided  into  the  three  constituencies, 
Mansfield,  Newark,  and  RushclifFe,  The  latter,  which 
then  numbered  about  11,000  electors,  surrounds  the 
town  of  Nottingham  and  derives  its  name  from  an 
ancient  geographical  division  of  the  county.  The 
constituency  is  intersected  by  the  Trent,  and  consists  of 
an  industrial  area  to  the  north  of  the  river  and  an 
agricultural  district  on  the  south.  Of  the  Rushcliffe 
that  gives  its  name  to  the  constituency  and  for  which 
he  was  now  the  selected  candidate  he  writes  : — 

To  Joshua  Rowntree. 

Nottingham,  12  Feb.,  1885. 

,  .  .  M.  and  I  had  our  first  drive  since  November 
to  find  Rushcliffe  yesterday.  The  Ordnance  Map 
gives  it  as  two  houses  at  the  bottom  of  a  low  line  of 
hills,  but  the  houses  arc  gone  and  one  old  man  was 
digging  on  their  sites.  1  have  little  doubt  that  an 
ancient  village  stood  here,  and  that  the  line  of  hills 
was  the  "  cliffe,"  but  I  shall  pursue  it  further.  What 
a  mark  of  human  change  these  ancient  names  are. 

Thenceforward  followed  the  usual  routineof  a  candidate 
for  parliamentary  honours.  Meetings  were  held,  speeches 
were  made,  and  the  ground  prepared  in  readiness  for  the 
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General  Election  which  men  knew  to  be  at  hand.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  Ellis  regarded  his  con- 
stituency as  a  means  towards  getting  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment and  nothing  else.  His  first  thought  was  to 
establish  a  mutual  relationship  between  himself  and 
the  electors,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  represent  their  views 
faithfully,  and  it  was  on  this  due  representation  that  he 
considered  the  value  of  democratic  election  to  the 
House  of  Commons  depended.  In  his  speeches  he 
took  special  pains  to  acquaint  his  audiences  with  all  the 
facts  at  his  disposal  regarding  the  principal  measures 
before  Parliament,  and  to  elicit  their  views  and 
judgment  on  them,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  ask  local 
committees  to  choose  the  subjects  about  which  they 
wished  him  to  speak. 

The  following  extracts  from  reports  of  speeches 
delivered  at  his  first  series  of  meetings  indicate  this 
mutual  relationship  which  he  sought  to  establish  with 
the  electors  and  express  his  views  in  general  : — • 

.  .  .  The  firm  grasp  of  a  great  principle  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  energetic  and  sustained  effort.  They  wanted 
to  see  a  God-fearing  and  intelligent  people  whose  mature 
will  should  be  carried  out  by  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  House  supreme,  uninterfered  with 
by  an  hereditary  assembly.      (Burton  Joyce.) 

The  same  intelligence  which  enabled  a  man  to  fulfil 
all  the  relations  of  life  towards  God  and  his  fellow- 
man,  to  bring  up  his  family  honestly  and  properly, 
would  in  the  long  run  guide  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
political  privilege  on  the  polling  day.      (Stapleford.) 

A  member  of  the  late  Cabinet  said  "  Conservatism 
consists  in  as  much  progress  as  is  consistent  with  our 
institutions."  Liberals  believed  Society  to  be  a  growing 
and  living  organism, — that  institutions  were  made  for 
the   people,  not   the    people    for    institutions.     Justice 
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and  not  privilege  should  be  the  guiding  rule  between 
man  and  man.      (Carlton.) 

Equality  of  condition  is  an  idle  dream  unless  you 
have  equality  of  abilities  and  character.  But  equality 
of  opportunities  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  by  the  State 
is  the  aim  for  v^hich  we  ought  to  strive.      (Hucknall.) 

To  reverse  some  of  the  results  of  the  Enclosure  Acts 
would,  he  hoped,  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reformed 
Parliament,  He  had  read  those  affecting  Hucknall 
Torkard  and  many  other  parishes,  and  in  all  he  found 
the  same  story.  There  was  great  regard  for  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  the  owner  of  the  glebe  and  the  free- 
holders ;  but  there  was  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
mere  peasant.  The  position  of  the  day  labourer  was 
relatively  and  absolutely  better  in  the  year  1450  than 
in  1800.      (Hucknall.) 

On  2nd  November  he  writes  to  his  brother-in- 
law  : — 

...  I  finished  my  1 7th  meeting  yesterday  with  an  after- 
noon gathering  of  250  Railway  men  at  a  new  junction 
(Netherfield).  I  never  spoke  to  a  more  intelligent 
audience.  I  have  four  meetings  next  week,  finishing  at 
Hucknall.  I  will  venture  (to  you  only)  to  prophesy 
the  poll  will  come  out  about  : 

Ellis     .      .      .      5,400 
Warner     .     .     4,200 


1,200  Majority. 

Two  extracts  from  letters  to  a  valued  friend — H.  J, 
Wilson,  who  was  then  fighting  the  Holmfirth  division, 
show  very  clear!  y  his  views  as  to  methods  of  canvassing : — 
.  .  .  ''  I  think  we  don't  stand  quite  on  all  fours  as  to 
bazaars  and  foundation  stones.  I  have  resolutely 
declined  having  anything  to  do  with  either  one  or  the 
other  for  i  5  years.     Every  man  has  his  defects  and  one 
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of  mine  is   an    inability    to    talk   '  graceful    nothings ' 
which  therefore  I  never  attempt." 

And  in  another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  he 
says  : — "  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  clear  in  my  own 
mind  that  we  ought  not  to  fight  evil  by  evil,  and  that 
the  dictum  '  the  end  justifies  the  means,'  is  the  parent 
of  much  sin," 

On  August  17  he  writes  to  Mr.  Jesse  Hind  a 
letter,  which  shows  that  amidst  the  din  of  politics 
his  love  of  the  country  and  its  occupations  is  ever 
the  same  and  as  cheerful  a  picture  of  his  chief 
recreation  during  this  busy  year  is  presented  as  other 
letters  give  of  his  political  progress  : — .  .  .  "We  had 
it  wild  and  stormy  in  Yorkshire  the  ten  days  after  ist 
August,  and  the  country  looks  charming  again  with  the 
rain  that  fell,  and  the  warm  sun  since.  I  got  my  i  Qu- 
aeres of  hay  in  perfect  order,  and  have  a  splendid  after- 
math. I  begin  oats  this  week,  having  taken  ist  prize 
for  them  in  the  'Show'  of  the  district,  and  2nd  for  my 
wheat — not  bad  for  my  first  attempt." 

He  was  never  of  a  robust  constitution  and  ever  a 
martyr  to  asthma,  and  so  it  was  that  his  health  necessitated 
a  postponement  of  several  meetings  at  this  time,  but  the 
work  was  not  neglected  and  his  candidature  had  the 
result  of  bringing  him  in  contact  with  many  whom  he 
held  in  high  esteem.  Notable  amongst  these  was  Mr. 
John  Morley,  who  spoke  at  a  Liberal  Conference  at 
Nottingham  on  October  23,  and  the  next  day  Ellis  "gave 
a  breakfast  to  some  seventy  people  to  meet  J.  Morley. 
Very  successful."  Later  his  diary  records  the  interest 
he  felt  in  attending  meetings  with  Lord  Ripon  in  the 
same  cause  and  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Henry 
James.^  Last  but  not  least  were  frequent  visits  from 
1  Lord  James  of  Hereford. 
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Professor  Stuart,^  then  lecturing  on  behalf  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Extension  Scheme,  which  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  friendship,  which  grew 
closer  as  the  years  went  on. 

On  October  17  his  address  to  the  electors  was 
issued.  In  it  he  dealt  with  Local  Self-Government  in 
the  counties,  elected  representatives  for  Elementary 
Schools,  optional  affirmation  in  place  of  the  oath.  Land 
Reform,  Employers*  Liability,  Free  Trade,  Eastern 
Question,  National  Expenditure,  "  A  policy  of  patience, 
justice  and  sympathy  to  Ireland,"  and  "  such  changes 
in  the  legislature  as  will  prevent  the  House  of  Lords 
from  frustrating  the  wishes  of  the  people." 

The  campaign  closed  with  a  "  most  magnificent  meet- 
ing in  Hucknall,  the  hall  crowded  with  a  most 
attentive  audience."  The  polling  day  was  fixed  for 
November  30  and  the  result  was  declared  at  Notting- 
ham shortly  after  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  : — 

Ellis     ....      5,944 
Warner     .     .      .      3,308 


Majority     .      2,636  - 

He  records,  "  Home  by  about  2  a.m.  My  dear 
wife  meeting  me  at  door,  and  so  ended  this  eventful 
day." 

In  his  address  of  thanks  to  the  Electors  he  writes  : — 

It  is  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  this  contest  in 
Rushcliffe  has  throughout  been  conducted  on  the  high 
ground    of   principle,   and   that    nothing   whatever   has 

1  Rt.  lion.  James  Stuart. 

2  The  excellence  of  the  result  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
the  most  sanguine  estimates  only  foretold  a  majority  of  about  1,600. 
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been  introduced  which  could  detract  from  it  as  a  record 
of  deliberate  political  judgment. 

The  end  of  the  year  was  occupied  by  house-hunting 
in  London.      He  writes  from  Wrea  Head  : 

To  J.  Hind. 

Mrs.  Ellis  and  I  went  over  some  fifty  to  sixty  houses 
in  various  quarters.  The  vice  of  London  houses  is  the 
fearful  holes  in  which  the  servants  spend  their  lives. 
In  some  of  the  newer  semi-^ueen  Anne  houses  this  is 
not  so  bad.  But  we  already  see  how  much  we  shall 
have  to  sacrifice  as  compared  with  this  comfortable 
abode. 

Their  final  choice  proved  to  be  No.  40  Pont  Street, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  this  was  his  London  residence, 
but  he  never  regarded  it  as  a  home  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  useful  as  a  dwelling  place 
during  his  parliamentary  work,  and  that  was  all,  and 
the  moment  the  House  rose  he  would  hasten  to  the 
home  he  so  dearly  loved  in  Yorkshire. 

The  diary  for  1885  concludes  : 

This  ends  another  year,  one  of  the  most  eventful  in 
my  life,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  House  ot 
Commons.  May  I  be  helped  to  discharge  the  manifold 
and  responsible  functions  this  brings. 

Soon  it  will  be  seen  that  he  came  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  immense  intellect  and  personal  magnet- 
ism of  Mr.  Gladstone,  That  is  an  influence  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  estimate  because  of  its  extraordinary 
strength,  its  undefinable  comprehensiveness,  its  compel- 
ling force.  Ellis's  religious  opinions  were  widely  re- 
moved, in  the  popular  sense,  from  those  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  such  great  difference  in 
many  respects  between  the  High  Churchman  and  the 
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Quaker,  They  have  in  common,  at  the  very  least,  the 
same  constant  perception  of  the  Unseen,  the  same  lofty 
ideals  of  worship  even  though  these  be  expressed  in 
very  different  ways,  the  same  insistence  on  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  individual. 

Ellis's  political  development  was  not  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  greater  man.  Both  had  a  strong 
conservative  instinct,  giving  a  consistency  and  a  grit 
to  that  liberalism  which  their  experience  of  life  had 
proved  to  them  to  be  the  panacea  of  political  disease 
and  constitutional  misery. 

The  younger  man  was  thus  predisposed  to  the  sway 
of  the  vast  intellect  and  the  virile  personality  of  his 
leader,  whose  inspiration  was  to  the  party  he  led  the 
very  breath  of  life,  and  so  it  was  that  Ellis  was  inspired 
to  support,  to  defend,  to  continue  the  labours  of  love 
which  were  the  soul  of  the  leader  and  the  glory  of  the 
Liberal  party. 

The  new  member  took  his  seat  on  January  13,  1886, 
and  the  following  descriptions  from  his  own  pen  show 
how  he  was  affected  from  the  very  first  : — 

Sir  J.  Mowbray's  ^  speech  quite  "  old  style " — 
A.  Peel  -  very  dignified — perfect,  in  fact — W.  E.  G, 
very  fine,  especially  in  his  reference  to  Irish. 

Next  day  (January  14).  "The  speech  by  Speaker 
about  the  Bradlaugh  question  magnificent  in  matter  and 
manner,  and  the  collapse  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
delightful  to  witness.      Bradlaugh's  face  a  study," 

Other  impressions  of  this  time  are  recorded  in 
letters  : — 


^  Sir    John     Mowbray,     afterwards    '•  Father    of   the    House    of 
ommons," 

2   Viscount  Peel — Speaker  (1884-1896). 
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Jan.  21,  1886. 

Down  to  House  and  took  my  seat.  At  door  when 
Black  Rod  tapped.  A  fearful  struggle,  crossing  the 
Lobby  and  entering  Lord's  passage,  many  men  tossed 
aside  like  corks.  Just  managed  to  get  in  and  see 
H.M.'s  head.  The  treat  of  the  day,  however,  was 
afterwards  in  Gladstone's  and  ParnelTs  speeches.  The 
end  of  the  first  wondrously  high  in  tone.  Parnell's  as 
astute  and  tactful  as  could  be  listened  to,  delivered  with 
an  almost  regal  manner.  An  astounding  position  for  a 
man  of  forty. 

To  his  brother — G.  H.  Ellis. 

Reform  Club,  27  Jan.  '86. 

It  is  a  very  fascinating  life,  especially  as  day  after 
day  one  gets  to  know  more  and  more  men  as  I  do. 
There  is  a  very  pleasant  comradeship  about  the  place. 

Last  evening,  in  our  and  my  first  Division  for  the 
night  I  was  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  Mr.  Parnell's  unkempt  back  locks  and 
shabby  hat  were  immediately  in  front.  The  former 
looks  extremely  delicate,  and  the  latter  very  abstracted 
and  self-possessed.  He  has  impressed  me  more  than 
any  man  in  Parliament,  Gladstone  always  excepted. 
He  knows  exactly  what  he  means,  always  says  it,  and 
nothing  more. 

On  the  26th,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Government, 
this  occurs  :  "  To  Chamberlain's  to  dinner  .  .  .  talk 
on  Unitarianism,  Disestablishment,  Cobden  and  Bright." 

In  the  following  month  he  records  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  Burmese  expedition  "  as  dis- 
appointing," "  I  voted  against  the  Government — 82  in 
a  minority."  In  this  month  he  was  placed  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Educational  Endowments  and 
elected  to  the  General  Committee  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation.      On   April    2   "  made   my  maiden 
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speech  (8  minutes)  moving  second  reading  of  the  Sites 
Bill."^ 

The  speech  was  brief  and  in  the  main  explanatory. 
"  There  was  one  denomination  in  this  country,"  he 
said,  "  namely,  the  Church  of  England,  which  possessed 
the  power  of  compulsorily  obtaining  sites  for  places  of 
worship,^  and  the  Bill  proposed  that  the  same  power 
should  be  conferred  upon  other  denominations." 

We  must  allude  again  here  to  his  continued  and 
increasing  support  of  the  movement  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  On  January  22  he 
writes  :  "  A  satisfactory  meeting  of  20  members  this 
afternoon  about  repeal.  Whitbread  ^  came  and  took 
the  lead."  Later  he  writes  :  "Stuart,  Gillet  and  I  did 
some  good  work  seeing  M.P.'s  on  Thursday  night  and 
Friday  morning  on  the  repeal  of  the  C.  D.  Acts. 
Mr.  Pease  was  very  cordial,  and  encouraged  us  to  call 
on  John  Bright.  So  we  went,  and  had  an  interview 
which  will  be  interesting  to  tell  to  my  grandchildren. 
It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  old  lion  in  his  solitude,  clearly 
past  the  conflicts  of  this  life's  matters  now.  He  was 
first  rough,  then  civil,  then  courteous,*  and  finally  said, 
'  It  was  kind  of  us  to  call.'  " 

Afterwards  came  the  good  news  "  The  Cabinet 
decided  on  Saturday  to  accept  Stansfeld's'  resolution 
and  give  him  all  facilities  for  carrying  a  Bill  through. 
I  look  on  this  as  a  great  step." 

12  March.  The  great  evil  on  our  side  is  loquacity. 
I  have  been  putting  my  foot  down  this  afternoon  in 
a  Committee  about   the  Repeal  resolution,  and  six  men 

^   Places  of  Worshi])  Sites  Bill.     2  Under  the  Church  Building  Acts. 
3  Samuel  Whitbread,  then  M.P.  for  Bedford. 

■*  Rt.  Hon.  (afterwards  Sir)  .James  Stansfeld,  then  M.P.  for 
Halifax. 
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came  afterwnrds  to  thank  me  who  did  not  say  a  word 
in  support  of  what  I  said  publicly.  i8th  March. — I 
am  enjoying  my  Educational  Committee  greatly — in 
fact  all  my  work, 

A  life-long  champion  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  he 
hailed  with  joy  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
consider  proposals  as  to  future  legislation.  "  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear,"  he  writes  on  February  24,  "  we  have 
appointed  a  Temperance  Committee  of  about  twenty. 
As  it  broke  up,  one  of  the  members  turned  to  me  and 
said,  '  We  are  much  indebted  for  your  professional 
assistance  in  drafting  the  memorial,  and,  indeed,  all 
through.  There  is  nothing  like  a  professional  man.' 
I  found  he  thought  me  to  be  a  barrister,  and  am  afraid 
I   fell  in  his   opinion  when   I   had  to  admit  to  coal." 

But  all  else  at  this  time  was  overshadowed  by  the 
mighty  effort  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  provide  an 
effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Ireland.  John  Ellis  had  entered  Parliament  with  an 
open  mind  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  employed,  and  was 
prepared  to  give  his  impartial  consideration  to  any 
scheme  which  might  be  brought  forward.  He  had 
become  favourably  impressed  with  Mr.  Dillon's  high- 
mindedness  and  Parnell's  "  glacial  "  forcefulness,  but 
for  Liberals  the  issue  lay  between  the  policies  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr,  Chamberlain.  Mr,  Gladstone 
put  forward  his  presentment  of  the  case  for  Ireland 
on  April  8th  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  read  Ellis's  account  of  what  he  describes 
in  his  diary  as  "  the  most  wonderful  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons  within  the  memory  of  man."  On 
April  1 1  he  writes  at  length  to  his  wife  : — 

London,  11  April,  1886. 

...   I  have  waited   for  a  quiet  hour  or  two  before 
sending  my  impressions  of  the  wonderful  scene  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  last  Thursday.  As  the  hours  went 
by  I  jotted  a  few  notes  down  on  my  "  Orders  of  the 
Day,"  and  such  as  they  are  will  let  you  have  the  benefit 
of  them. 

The  newspapers  have  only  partially  conveyed  the 
extraordinary  rush  to  secure  seats  that  day.  Rumour 
does  much  in  such  a  case  to  increase  the  eagerness,  and 
the  result  was  a  state  of  things  absolutely  unknown 
within  living  memory.  John  Dillon  told  me  the  day 
before  that  I  should  find  no  good  seat  after  9  o'clock  a.m. 
Entering  the  House  at  five  minutes  before  ten,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  no  hat  in  the  place  I  usually  occupy. 
I  almost  ran  to  it  and  deposited  my  pledge  of  occupa- 
tion with  its  requisite  card.  Turning  back  down 
the  gangway  and  out,  my  passage  was  blocked  by  a 
stream  of  members  who  had  evidently  all  aimed  for 
about  ten  o'clock.  Returning  to  the  House  thirty 
minutes  after,  no  seat  on  the  floor  remained  unsecured. 

The  beautiful  range  of  libraries  overlooking  the 
Thames,  the  newsroom  and  all  other  quarters  of  our 
fine  pile  of  buildings  were  overflowing  with  Members 
congratulating  or  condoling  with  one  another  about 
"seats,"  reading,  writing,  or  chatting  on  the  one 
absorbing  topic.  I  had  a  Committee  at  twelve  which 
formed  a  pleasant  interlude.  Hastening  in  to  the 
House  about  two,  during  our  quarter  of  an  hour's 
interval  for  luncheon,  my  peace  of  mind  was  great  to 
find  my  hat  undisturbed  (ugly  rumours  on  the  point 
having  been  afloat).  By  this  time  there  was  not  only 
not  a  vacant  place  on  either  floor  or  in  galleries,  but  the 
gangways  and  passages  everywhere  were  becoming  full 
of  hats  with  the  little  cards  on  them. 

By  half-past  three  our  Committee  began  to  get 
fidgety,  and  the  chairman  making  no  sign,  two  or  three 
of  us  boldly  arose  and  putting  our  papers  away  in  our 
cupboards  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  The  Chairman 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  declared  our  sitting 
adjourned. 

Pouring  downstairs  and  along  the  corridors  to  our 
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Lobby,  the  stream  swelling  as  it  progressed  by  tribu- 
taries from  each  room  we  passed,  we  were  confronted 
there  by  a  struggling  mass  of  men  whom  by  shouts  and 
entreaties  Inspector  Denning  and  his  men  were  vainly 
endeavouring  to  reduce  to  some  sort  of  order.  A  new 
Member  said  to  me  in  a  sort  of  awestruck  manner, 
*'  Why  these  are  the  Peers,"  and  looking  at  their  faces 
I  saw  such  was  the  fact. 

By  dint  of  one  thing  or  other  we  secured  an  entrance 
to  our  own  Chamber,  and  amidst  a  great  murmur  of 
excitement  went  each  to  his  seat.  One  could  not  do  so 
without  noticing  the  strange  feature  of  28  chairs  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This  is  absolutely 
unprecedented,  and  Mr,  Gladstone  remains  unique  as 
the  only  man,  to  hear  a  speech  from  whom,  it  has  been 
needful  thus  to  provide  for  Members'  accommodation. 

The  newspapers  have  told  how  as  J.  Bright,  Goschen, 
Lord  Hartington  and  J.  Morley  entered  they  were 
received.  Mr,  Parnell's  entrance  (quiet  as  it  was)  was 
the  occasion  of  a  very  fine  demonstration  by  his  sup- 
porters. I  sat  next  but  one  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,^  and  his 
comments  were  interesting.  He  said  it  was  in  every 
sense  an  unprecedented  scene,  but  I  was  glad  to  hear 
him  say  how  much  (in  his  opinion)  good  humour  had 
grown  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  remarked  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  then  for  any  one 
dissenting  as  he  did,  from  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  having  resigned  so  recently,  to  come  and  sit 
amongst  its  staunch  adherents. 

About  ten  minutes  to  four  the  Speaker  entered,  his 
Chaplain  not  (as  usual)  walking  at  his  right  hand,  but, 
owing  to  the  chairs,  behind  him.  As  the  sonorous 
voice  of  the  doorkeeper  warned  us  of  "  Mr,  Speaker  " 
and  the  serried  rows  of  men  rose  to  their  feet  on  right 
hand  and  left,  above  and  below,  and  from  every  corner 
and  coign  of  vantage  in  the  building,  it  was  a  remark- 
able sight.  It  may  have  been  one's  attitude  of  mind, 
but  I  thought  I  could  not  help  detecting  a  deeper  and 

1   Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan. 
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more  emphatic  tone  in  the  Chaplain's  voice  as  he  read 
the  Psalm  and  the  beautiful  prayers  after  it. 

These  over,  our  eyes  went  towards  the  Gallery  near 
the  clock  attracted  by  an  unwonted  sound.  The  Peers 
rushed  in  pell  mell,  struggling,  laughing,  and  behaving 
in  much  the  same  way  as  people  say  the  Commons  do 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

We  left  the  House  during  the  half  hour  of  private 
business.  The  tea  room  I  found  one  mass  of  members 
struggling  with  the  waitresses,  carrying  their  own  trays, 
&c. 

Soon  the  House  fills  again,  and  afterSirM.  Hicks-Beach 
had  drawn  a  hearty  burst  of  cheers  from  what  relatively 
to  those  present  seems  a  small  party,  all  eyes  on  our 
side  turn  eagerly  to  the  glass  doors  behind  the 
Speaker's  Chair.  A  few  men  (one  hardly  knows  where) 
give  tongue,  and  in  a  moment  all  below  the  gangway, 
the  Parnellites  and  most  of  us  above  the  gangway 
sprang  to  our  feet  and  were  joining  in  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  I  suppose  unprecedented  receptions 
the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  witnessed. 

As  the  cheers  rose  and  fell  (from  very  lack  of  breath) 
the  Old  Man,  pale,  but  with  his  wonderful  eyes  turned 
over  the  benches  and  now  and  again  hidden  from  us  by 
the  incHnation  of  his  head,  walked  to  his  seat.  Still  we 
cheered  on.  A  sort  of  cowed  look  began  to  steal  over 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  face,  and  never  again  wholly 
left  it  till  we  streamed  out  to  dinner. 

At  4.33  the  Speaker  called  for  the  first  "  question" 
but  the  reception  was  not  encouraging  for  the  member 
concerned,  and  he  collapsed.  All  the  others  being 
postponed,  precisely  at  4.35  Mr,  Gladstone  rose  again 
amid  a  hurricane  of  cheers,  only  less  remarkable  because 
of  what  had  gone  before. 

The  almost  awful  calmness  of  his  opening  words 
and  whole  manner  stilled  the  surging  emotion  of  the 
assembly,  and  after  two  or  three  sentences  every  one 
settled  into  an  absolute  and  striking  hush.  This 
remained   until   the  words  "we  should  no  longer  fence 
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and  skirmish  with  this  question,"  when  a  burst  of 
sympathy  broke  from  us  and  the  Parnellites,  the  more 
impressive  for  the  great  silence  from  which  it  had 
emerged. 

The  expressions  "  a  man  cannot  live  upon  medicine," 
the  vigorous  attack  upon  the  policy  of  vacillating 
coercion,  the  mention  of  the  "  alternative  "  that  had 
never  yet  been  tried,  "  the  expedient  of  stripping  law 
of  its  foreign  garb,"  impressed  the  House  wonderfully, 
effectually  won  the  Parnellites,  and  from  my  reading 
of  faces  opposite  convinced  me  that  their  owners  felt 
that  we  were  again  under  the  wand  of  the  magician. 
By  the  time  the  introduction  ended,  the  great  art  of  the 
orator  had  begun  to  suffuse  the  mind,  and  from  this 
point  (as  I  found  was  the  case  with  other  men)  I  never 
lost  the  feeling  that  we  were  listening  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  historical  speeches. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  applied  his  lips  to  his  "  pomatum  " 
bottle,^  nature  asserted  herself  by  a  shuffle  and  change 
of  position  through  the  Chamber.  (It  was  curious  to 
note  during  the  momentary  pause  that  one  of  the 
clerks  was  fast  asleep  !)  With  the  words,  "  I  have  now 
to  ask  attention  to  the  problem  before  us,"  attention 
became  riveted  once  more. 

The  light  was  slowly  dying  now,  men's  faces  became 
indistinct  in  the  gathering  gloom,  and  a  certain  sombre 
feeling  crept  over  one  after  the  tension  of  the  first 
hour.  Cheers  came  now  and  again,  but  their  first 
force  had  been  expended,  and  the  historical  disquisi- 
tion and  geographical  comparisons  were  listened  to 
with  eager  interest  but  without  much  perceptible 
excitement. 

The  words  "  What  is  the  essence  of  the  Union  ? 
That  is  the  question,"  roused  this  once  more,  and  the 
full  but  mellowed  light  of  the  gas  on  the  sea  of 
upturned  faces  revealed  the  eager  lines  on  both  benches. 
Parnell's    handsome,    calm    face    was    a    study    at    the 

^   The  reference  is  to  an  egg-mixture  which    Mr.    Gladstone  was 
wont  to  have  by  him  during  the  delivery  of  important  speeches. 
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moment.  Hitherto  he  had  sat  with  folded  arms, 
closely  attentive,  but  for  the  most  part  impassive, 
leaving  the  cheering  to  his  lieutenant  and  followers. 
But  his  attitude  now  became  if  possible  keener,  and  his 
face  ever  and  anon  wore  a  smile. 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
beautiful  tribute  to  Lord  Spencer.  The  front  opposi- 
tion bench  was  sulky  and  half-ashamed,  we  (Liberals 
and  Radicals)  cheered  lustily,  the  Parnellites  looked  as 
if  they  would  have  liked  to,  and  I  am  not  certain  some 
few  did  not.  The  object  of  it  was  visibly  moved  as  we 
all  turned  to  look  up  to  him  near  the  clock,  and 
directed  our  voices  that  way. 

After  brushing  aside  with  a  certain  impatience,  if  not 
scorn,  as  entirely  inadequate,  the  alternative  proposals 
of  National  Councils  and  other  arrangements,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  "We  find  the  settlement  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legislative  body  sitting  in  Dublin."  The 
effect  on  Mr.  Parnell  was  very  marked.  He  at  once 
began  taking  notes,  talked  to  Dillon  and  Healy,  and  no 
longer  hesitated  to  cheer.  This  had  again  an  influence 
on  his  supporters,  and  I  felt,  so  far  as  visible  signs  went, 
the  day  was  won  with  them. 

The  manner  of  the  speaker  now  grew  much  more 
emphatic,  he  resorted  to  his  second  bottle,  turned 
constantly  to  his  supporters,  and  appeared  more  or  less 
indifferent  to  those  opposite.  The  tension  of  mind 
growing  at  times  almost  painful  was  relieved  just  now 
by  one  of  those  incidents  people  might  call  ominous. 
Bringing  his  hand  down  twice  with  rapid  gestures 
Mr.  Gladstone  struck,  not  the  familiar  box,  but  the 
Mace,  which  emitted  a  ringing  sound  and  seemed  to 
totter  on  its  supports.  Men  whispered  to  one  another 
"  the  bauble,"  and  tittered. 

Still  the  great  argument  marched  on  with  its  wealth 
of  idea^,  its  felicity  of  diction,  and  its  unabated  impres- 
siveness  of  manner.  As  the  need  for  protecting  the 
Protestant  minority  and  the  method  of  doing  it  were 
insisted   on   and    elaborated,  as  the  canker  of  religious 
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ascendancy  at  the  root  of  the  attempted  settlement  of 
1872  was  exposed  and  reprobated,  as  these  and  other 
points  were  conclusively  established  beyond  cavil  or 
contradiction,  the  conviction  grew  and  ripened  in  one's 
mind  that  we  were  listening  to  something  unique,  and 
to  be  remembered  for  life. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  had  passed  without  any  sign 
of  weariness  or  even  huskiness  of  voice. 

Still  every  now  and  then  a  murmur  of  sympathy  ran 
down  our  benches,  still  now  and  then  cheers  arose,  still 
a  few  hostile  cries  broke  from  the  opposition  back 
benches.  But  the  wand  of  the  magician  was  working 
its  spell.  The  front  Tory  bench  was  fairly  cowed,  and 
sat  with  downcast  eyes  in  silence. 

Soon  the  exposition  descended  to  a  lower  range. 
From  the  highest  policy  our  minds  were  called  to 
ponder  currency,  bank  notes,  weights  and  measures  and 
other  such  like  details  verging  on  the  common-place  ; 
almost  by  way  of  relaxation  they  provoked  a  smile, 
quickly  checked,  however,  by  admiration  at  the  dexterous 
way  in  which  the  speech  moved  through  all  this  com- 
plexity and  intricacy  of  matter. 

Then  came  the  Constitution  of  the  domestic  legis- 
lature, its  relation  to  Judges,  and,  what  was  in  its  way 
as  wonderful  a  part  of  the  speech  as  any,  the  calculation 
of  respective  burdens  for  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Budget  of  the  new  legislature.  The  proportions  of 
one  to  seven,  one  to  fourteen  and  the  like,  each  insisted 
on  with  emphasis  and  drawn  out  with  precision  and 
lucidity  alike  marvellous,  carried  the  mind  to  the  days 
of  1853,  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  their  great  financial 
triumphs. 

By  this  time  almost  all  cheering  had  ceased,  for 
clearly  men's  minds  were  beginning  to  think  of  what 
had  been  said  rather  than  what  was  com.ing.  Mr. 
Parnell  was  still  watching  closely,  and  diligently  taking 
notes  with   now  and  then  an  aside  to  Dillon  or  Healy. 

But  a  pause  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  part,  a  pushing  away 
of   his  arithmetic  papers,  a  certain  drawing  up  of  his 
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figure  and  a  throwing  back  of  his  head  told  us  the  end 
drew  nigh.  "  The  House  has  heard  me  with  astonishing 
patience,"  called  forth  a  great  tempest  of  cheers  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Liberals  or  Parnellites,  and  once 
and  for  the  last  time  a  great  silence  fell  on  us,  and  every 
man  strained  his  attention  so  as  not  to  lose  a  syllable. 

The  "51  years  ago"  brought  home  to  us  the 
unrivalled  experience  of  him  who  was  addressing  us, 

"  Our  choice  has  been  made "  roused  once  more 
what  seemed  an  echo  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  more 
than  three  hours  ago. 

With  the  last  sentence,  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this 
marvellous  performance,  came  the  chance  of  giving 
vent  to  our  pent-up  feelings,  and  once  more  the  shouts 
broke  forth. 

Then  we  streamed  forth  in  a  dense  mass  which 
thronged  doorways  and  lobby  until  it  impeded  its  own 
progress,  our  faculties,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  said  soon 
after,  "  fairly  benumbed "  by  what  we  had  witnessed 
and  heard. 

But  as  I  sat  down  at  half-past  nine  in  the  stillness  ot 
the  beautiful  library  at  the  Reform  Club,  and  closed  my 
eyes  the  better  to  allow  thought  to  flow,  I  found  the  great 
panorama  of  fact  and  argument  as  clearly  mirrored  as  the 
shadow  of  some  great  mountain  in  a  still  lake  at  its  foot. 

The  scene  thus  described  has  become  as  famous  as 
Ellis  conceived  that  it  would  be.  His  very  description, 
which  rises  and  sinks  on  billows  of  dramatic  power,  is 
inspired  by  the  memory  of  it,  and  tells  its  own  tale  of 
an  influence  permanent  and  unrestrained.  It  speaks  at 
every  turn  of  the  abiding  power  of  the  matchless  art  of 
a  master-wizard.  That  art,  incomparable  and  majestic, 
educated  in  accordance  with  the  severest  canons  of 
rhetoric,  could  alone  suffice  to  produce  such  an  efi^ect. 
But  above  and  beyond  that,  the  ideas  for  which  this  art 
found  the  most  perfect  vehicle  of  expression  were 
vindicated  by  that  nobility  of  character  and   purged  by 
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that  purity  of  intention  which  must  animate  the  speaker 
if  oratory  is  to  be  freed  from  every  taint  of  fulsomeness 
or  turgidity  and  set  above  earthly  baseborn  sentences  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  undying  force. 

Ellis  was  a  man  of  business  :  he  was  cold,  as  some 
thought  :  he  was  precise,  as  all  could  see  :  he  was  not 
wont  to  display  emotion,  but  he  was  rapt  from  himself 
by  the  wonderful  power  of  Gladstone's  conviction  and 
personality  and  received  an  inspiration  which  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  stand  fast  for  Home  Rule  while 
life  remained. 

But  anon  he  must  return  to  work  and  to  detail  once 
more,  and  on  April  9  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
brother-in-law  : — "  The  more  I  learn  of  this  place  the 
less  hasty  do  I  become  in  forming  conclusions.  It  has 
its  hidden  currents  and  shoals  like  all  such  bodies."  And 
on  the  1 2th — "I  have  now  gone  very  carefully  through 
Gladstone's  proposals  and  all  that  has  been  said  by 
Trevelyan,  Chamberlain  and  Hartington.  Trevelyan's 
ideas  are  thrown  over  by  Chamberlain's.  Federalism 
is  a  crude  notion  thrown  out  since  he  sent  W.  S.  C.  ^ 
to  Barrow.  Lord  Hartington's  position  inside  the 
House  has  produced  a  great  impression.  Therefore 
we  are  thrown  back  on  Gladstone,  whose  Bill  1  shall 
support  on  its  merits  also."  Shortly  after  this  came 
the  inevitable  meeting  with  his  constituents  and 
laying  before  them  the  Government's  proposals.  On 
the  17th  a  meeting  of  the  RushclifFe  General  Committee 
was  held  at  which  Lord  Belper  and  Mr,  Birkin  ^  were 
opposed  to  any  vote  being  taken.  But  at  a  public 
meeting  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  was 
heartily  endorsed.     On  May    i   a  special  meeting  was 

1  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  who  had  just  been  elected  M.P.  for  Barrow- 
in-Furness.  2  Sir  Thomas  Birkin,  Bart. 
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held  and  after  speeches  from  Lord  Belper  (chairman) 
and  Colonel  Seely/  as  an  elector,  against  the  Govern- 
ment proposals  John  Ellis  spoke  in  support  of  them 
with  the  result  that  a  resolution  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  and  general  approval  of  their  Irish  policy 
was  carried  by  205  to  7. 

Events  were  now  moving  rapidly  and  a  decision, 
pregnant  with  weighty  consequences  for  the  future  of 
the  Liberal  party,  was  to  be  that  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  on  the  crisis.  This  organisation  still  had  its 
headquarters  at  Birmingham,  and  its  officials  had  decided 
to  hold  a  Conference  at  which  a  resolution  was  to  be 
proposed,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  swing 
the  Federation  over  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  member  for 
Rushcliffe  to  move  an  amendment  giving  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  free  hand  in  Irish  policy,  and  his  speech  ("  the  most 
successful  I  ever  made  ")  on  this  urgent  issue  served  to 
bring  Ellis  into  considerable  prominence.  But  the 
whole  story  is  best  told  in  his  own  words.  On  May  7 
he  writes  to  his  wife  :  — 

House  of  Commons,  7  May,  '86. 
.  .  .  Tuesday  was  the  day  when  I  got  thy  most 
anxious  letter '-'  and  I  went  about  in  the  morning  with 
a  heavy  heart.  The  telegram  about  2  o'clock  was 
a  ray  of  light,  and  I  came  here  much  relieved  in  mind. 
That  morning  1  had  received  from  Schnadhorst  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Birmingham  resolutions,  with  a 
request  to  telegraph  him  as  to  whether  we  could  unite 
on  it.  This  I  declined  to  do.  At  4  o'clock  Illing- 
worth,''  I^.  R.  Russell,'  H.  J.  Wilson  and  I  met  in 
conclave  in  the  tea  room,  and   unanimously  agreed  that 

^   Sir  Charles  Secly,  fatlur  ot"  the  present  Minister  for  War. 
2   His  little  daughter  lulith  had  been  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever. 
^  Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth,  then  M.l'.  fur  West  Bradford. 
•*  Sir  E.  R.  Ru88cll,thenM.P.for  the  Bridgeton  Division  of  Glasgow. 
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the  revised  resolution  could  not  be  accepted.  I  saw  to 
the  insertion  of  the  amendment  in  the  Press  as  arranged, 
so  that  everyone  on  Wednesday  should  know  of  it. 

A  Cabinet  Council  was  held  at  5.0,  immediately  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  return  from  Hawarden.  All  that  we 
heard  made  me  more  fully  conscious  of  the  great  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  and  of  the  relation  to  it  of  our  own 
proceedings  on  the  Wednesday. 

At  the  Reform  Club  I  met  J.^  who  had  dinner  with 
me  there  at  8.30.  The  House  was  counted  out  at  8, 
so  we  strolled  leisurely  home,  talking  of  the  events  of 
the  morrow.  Before  leaving  the  Club  I  had  met 
Kitson,'-^  found  him  very  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
Birmingham,  and  very  warm  in  support  of  Gladstone. 

On  Wednesday  morning  thy  good  account  of  Edith 
met  me,  I  did  indeed  "  thank  God  and  take  courage." 

The  carriage  took  me  to  the  Liberation  Society's 
Conference  where  I  did  fairly,  and  got  back  here  about 
one.  The  great  Conference  meeting  at  2.30  :  I  had 
still  to  make  notes  of  my  speech — for  on  such  an 
occasion  I  knew  it  was  essential  to  weigh  every  word. 
Having  got  the  means  and  begun  to  think  it  out,  first 
one  man  and  then  another  came  up  and  I  began  to  get 
fidgety.  I  felt  this  would  not  do,  so  telling  the  next 
that  I  wanted  a  little  quiet  I  got  it  and  completed  my 
notes.  This  done  I  somewhat  hastily  swallowed  a 
sandwich,  and  went  across  to  the  Hotel.  From  the 
sandwich  bar  to  the  Palace  Yard  I  encountered  man 
after  man  whose  remarks  varied  curiously  with  their 
characters — was  fussy,  and  yet  timorous.  So  without 
waiting  for  any  of  them,  I  set  my  face  as  a  flint  and 
went  across  alone. 

Entering  the  room  (perhaps  capable  of  holding  600 
to  700,  and  rapidly  filling)  I  saw  contingents  from 
Notts,  Newcastle,  Bradford,  York,  Scarborough,  &c,, 
&c.  A  nod  to  this  man  or  smile  to  another  was  all 
that  was  possible,  but  the  sense  of  loneliness  vanished 

^  Mr.  Joshua  Rowntrce. 

2  Mr.  James  Kitson,  afterwards  Lord  Airedale. 
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at  once.  Soon  people  began  to  pour  in  from  the  door 
at  the  upper  end,  M.P.'s  most  of  them.  I  took  my 
seat  close  to  Kitson  and  Schnadhorst.^  A  pressing 
invitation  from  Harris  "  to  come  and  sit  between  him 
and  P.  Williams  ^  was  declined  by  me,  as  I  was 
especially  anxious  to  "  keep  hold  "  of  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary. 

Kitson's  speech  was  a  good  one,  thoroughly  sound, 
the  honest  Yorkshireman  all  through.  By  the  time  the 
first  sentence  had  left  his  lips,  Illingworth  whispered  to 
me,  "  It's  all  right,"  and  1  felt  pretty  sure  of  this  by 
the  time  he  sat  down. 

I  pitied  poor  Mr.  Harris.  There  was  for  a  few 
minutes  a  lull  in  the  impatience  of  his  hearers,  but  the 
discontent  soon  broke  out  afresh.  The  seconder  certainly 
did  not  mend  matters,  and  "  the  officers  "  had  by  this 
time  begun  to  be  angry. 

When  I  rose,  the  cold  reception  of  Harris  and 
Stanhope  ^  was  emphasised  by  a  hearty  burst  of  cheering 
from  certain  parts  of  the  room  indicating  it  was  from 
those  who  were  with  me.  I  never  felt  more  at  ease  in 
my  life,  strange  to  say.  I  said  precisely  what  I  intended, 
omitting  nothing  and  adding    nothing,   for    even    the 

1  Mr.  F.  Schnadhorst,  Secretary  to  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 

2  Mr.  William  Harris,  who  moved  the  resolution  which  was 
worded  thus  : — 

That  the-  meeting  desires  that  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question  should  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  entrusting  the  people  of 
Ireland  with  a  large  control  over  their  domestic  affairs  by  means  of  a 
legislative  representative  assembly,  and  recognises  in  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment Bill  the  foundations  of  such  a  settlement ;  that  declaring  its 
confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  this  meeting  earnestly  requests  him  to 
accept  such  an  amendment  of  the  Bill  by  the  retention  of  Irish  repre- 
sentatives at  Westminster  as  will  render  possible  the  union  of  all  sound 
Liberals  in  passing  a  measure  tor  the  good  governiiunt  of  Ireland. 

It  was  well  understood  that  the  mere  question  of  the  retention  ot 
the  Irish  members  of  Westminster  was  not  the  matter  really  at 
stake,  but  that  the  issue  was  Home  Rule  and  nothing  else. 

3  Mr.  J.  Powell  Williams,  then  M.P.  for  South  Birmingham. 

*  Hon  Philip  Stanhope,  now  Lord  Weardale,  seconder  ol  the 
resolution. 
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notice  of  the  interruption  by  Mr.  H.  was  calculated 
and  provided  for  beforehand/ 

P'rorn  the  time  I  sat  down  my  mind  was  almost 
wholly  occupied  in  watching  that  the  Chairman  got  the 
names  of  people  in  right  order,  &c,,  &c.,  and  resisting 
the  minute  verbal  criticisms  which  flowed  in  on  little 
bits  of  paper  to  me.  I  should  think  I  had  a  dozen  or 
more  suggested  alterations  of  my  amendment.  Some 
were  merely  "•  fussy,"  others  foolish,  and  I  had  the 
same  "  no  "  to  each.  In  this  lay  my  only  safety,  but 
it  was  rather  hard,  as  thou  may  fancy,  especially  when 
Spence  Watson"  came  up  with  a  few  words,  *' in  the 
interest  of  peace."  I  knew  what  even  he  did  not,  as  to 
the  real  object  of  my  amendment,  and  that  it  was  vital 
to  have  a  vote. 

At  last  the  people  grew  impatient,  not  however 
before  Stuart  had  put  the  thing  more  clearly,  and  the 
vote  was  taken.  On  Kitson  asking  for  "  in  favour 
of  the  amendment  "  the  whole  room  seemed  to  rise, 
and  certainly  there  would  be  over  i,ooo  hands,  many 
people  doubtless  holding  up  both.  "  Against,"  a 
miserable  straggling  minority  followed,  and  the  cheering 
was  terrific,  waving  of  hats,  &c.  There  were  one  or 
two  confused  attempts  at  another  issue,  but  the  meeting 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  Mr.  H.  moved  and  I 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  in  six  words.  Then  we 
streamed  out,  and  as  we  progressed  one  person  after 
another  shook  hands,  and  congratulated  me.  Mr. 
McArthur^  said,  "  Well,  I  think  after  this  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Bill." 

^  The  amendment  moved  by  Ellis  was  as  follows  : — 

That  this  meeting  recognises  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Irish  problem,  and  believes  that  the 
principle  of  self-government  embodied  in  the  Gov.  of  Ireland 
Bill  of  the  Prime  Minister,  affords  a  mean  for  such  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  therefore  thanks  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  measure, 
expresses  its  unabated  confidence  in  the  Govt,  over  which  he 
presides,  and  assures  him  of  its  earnest  support  "  in  the  present 
crisis." 

^  Dr.  Robert  Spence  Watson. 

3  Mr.  Alexander  McArthur,  at  that  time  M.P.  for  Leicester. 
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It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a 
great  help  to  the  situation. 

To  Mr.  Hind,  6  May,  1886  :— 

The  resolution  brought  up  yesterday  by  the  officers 
contained  J.C.'s  ultimatum  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  ...  I 
never  did  a  better  piece  of  work  than  when  I  moved  the 
amendment. 

The  absorbing  cares  of  public  life  were  now  pressing 
heavily  upon  Ellis,  but  amidst  them  all  the  love  of 
home  life  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  trait  in  his  nature 
was  supreme.  The  exigencies  of  parliamentary  life 
necessarily  entailed  lengthy  absences  from  Wrea  Head, 
but  passages  in  his  diary  show  how  he  hungered  for 
news  of  all  that  was  going  on  there  and  welcomed 
every  reference  to  his  home.  One  can  feel  the  delight 
with  which  he  would  dwell  over  each  word  in  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  wife's  letters  which  he  copies 
into  his  journal  : —  .  ..."  I  was  out  last  evening 
and  it  was  most  exquisite,"  she  writes,  "  Larks  singing, 
a  haze  of  sunshine  under  which  the  woods  and  fields 
seemed  basking,  whilst  touches  of  brilliant  green  in 
plantations  and  hedges  show  how  nature  is  bursting 
into  Spring  life  and  clothing." 

In  the  spring  of  1886,  a  sore  trial  overtook  them  in 
the  serious  illness  of  their  twin  daughters.  Ellis  was 
always  a  prey  to  the  most  intense  anxiety  when  illness 
visited  his  home,  and  on  this  occasion  owing  to  the 
absence  of  his  children  with  their  mother,  he  was 
torn  between  the  claims  of  his  public  and  private 
duties.  At  Easter  the  welcome  news  came  that  his 
daughter  May  was  restored  to  health,  but  a  month 
later  he  was  hastily  summoned  to  Scalby  where  the 
second  daughter,  Edith,   lay  dangerously  ill   from  the 
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malady — scarlet  fever — from  which  her  sister  had  re- 
covered. After  some  days  of  alternating  hope  and 
fear  he  was  able  to  return  to  London  with  a  heart 
thankful  that  the  little  life  so  inexpressibly  dear  was 
spared  to  him. 

At  his  next  visit  he  records,  "  Wrea  Head  indeed  a 
haven  of  rest  after  the  last  fortnight  or  so.  How 
thankful  we  are  to  be  here  with  the  girls  well,  lounging 
round  this  sweet  place,  the  delight  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  put  on  paper," 
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HIS    SECOND    PARLIAMENT 

On  June  9,    1886,  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill 
was    defeated    by   a    hostile  majority    of  thirty    votes. 
The    numbers    were    343    against   313.      Ninety-three 
Liberals    voted    against    the    Bill.     The  next  day  the 
dissolution    of   the    Government    was   announced,   and 
there    began    one    of  the    most   keenly   fought    of  all 
elections.      The    RushclifFe    Committee    again    unani- 
mously adopted  John  Ellis  as  their  candidate,  and  on 
the   1 8th  his  address  was  published.     Never  was  issue 
more    plainly    indicated.      The    electors    were    bluntly 
told,  *'  In  this  Irish  matter  there  are  only  two  roads  to 
take,   two   leaders   to    follow,   Lord  Salisbury   or   Mr, 
Gladstone.     The  former's   specific    for   the    malady   is 
twenty    years    of   resolute    policy,  or    in    other    words 
coercion,  whilst  the  latter  offers  Ireland  a  representative 
legislative   body    in    Dublin    to    deal    with    exclusively 
Irish    affairs.     The    great    virtue    of   Mr.   Gladstone's 
plan  lies  in  its  promise  of  a  real  Union  based  upon  the 
mutual   affections  and  common  interests  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland."      In  this  election  Ellis 
had  a  formidable  opponent  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George 
Foljambe,  who  stood  as  Liberal   Unionist.     The    high 
standing    of    Mr.   Foljambe's    family    and    the    respect 
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naturally  felt  for  them  in  the  district  had  their  effect 
on  the  voting  but  were  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale, 
Ellis  being  elected  by  a  substantial  majority  of  close 
upon  fifteen  hundred.^  In  the  troublous  times  of  1886, 
one  of  the  few  gains  to  the  Liberal  party  was  the  seat 
for  Scarborough  where  Ellis  had  persuaded  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Joshua  Rowntree,  to  stand,  and  thus  the 
two  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  a  help  and  support 
to  each  other  became  colleagues  in  the  new  Parliament. 

"  Walked  down  with  Joshua  Rowntree,"  the  diary 
reads  on  the  day  Parliament  opened.  "  How  little  he 
and  I  thought  twenty  years  ago  of  entering  those  doors 
together." 

The  final  result  of  the  General  Election  was  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government 
numbered  390,  whilst  in  its  favour  there  were  only 
280,  thus  leaving  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  minority  of  iio. 
Resignation  was  the  only  course  for  the  Government  ; 
this  step  was  promptly  taken,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
became  Prime  Minister.  But  neither  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  nor  his  followers  abated 
hope  or  slackened  their  endeavour.  Some  of  the 
dissentient  Liberals  rejoined  the  Home  Rule  party, 
but  many  others  decided  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  pursue  the  path  which  led  to 
Conservatism  pure  and  simple. 

One  of  the  early  notices  of  the  new  Parliament  in 
the  diary  recounts  a  conversation  with  the  Speaker  on 
the  latitude  allowed  to  members  when  amendments 
were  before  the  House.  A  careful  observer  of  pro- 
cedure from  the  first,  Ellis  became  in  time  one  of  the 
recognised  authorities  upon  it. 

1  The  actual  figures  were  Ellis  4,784,  Foljambe  3,337  ;    majority 
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Having  espoused  the  cause  of  Ireland  he  gave  of  his 
best  to  the  study  of  its  history  and  conditions.  In  his 
place  in  the  House  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  the 
new  methods  of  the  coercion  regime.  Early  in  the 
session  he  supported  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  officer  of  high  rank — Sir  Redvers 
Buller — with  undefined  administrative  and  magisterial 
powers.  "  Was  he  to  be  a  military  man  or  a  magis- 
trate ^ "  asked  Ellis.  "  Was  he  to  have  power  to  call 
the  military  to  his  aid  } "  Twice  during  his  speech  had 
the  Speaker  to  intervene,  and  the  diary  notes  "  I  spoke 
(called  to  order  quite  fairly  by  the  Speaker)  :  having 
no  reputation  to  lose  did  not  damage  it,  but  can  do 
better  another  time.  The  whole  proceeding  apart  from 
the  personal,  a  great  success."  ^  On  September  2  a  pass- 
age of  arms  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  arose  over  the 
report  of  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  Speech 
and  he  writes  : 

To  Mr.  Jesse  Hind. 

Sept.  4th,  1886. 

....  I  stood  up  to  Churchill  on  Thursday  night, 
but  it  was  so  very  late  the  papers  did  not  get  it 
properly.  I  only  spoke  about  three  minutes,  but  was 
perfectly  cool  (the  House  was  crowded  and  excited)  and 
Parnell  told  me  afterwards  no  one  in  the  House  could 
have  done  it  better — a  great  compliment  from  him. 
The  effect  of  our  attitude  was  very  visible  on  Friday 
night.     Churchill  was  mighty  civil  to  the   House,  and 

^  As  showing  how  questions  of  procedure  had  their  interest  for 
John  Ellis,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  six  months  later  the  diary  records 
a  conversation  with  the  Speaker  on  this  incident.  Ellis  referred  to 
having  been  called  to  order,  and  the  reply  was  "  You  must  not  mind 
that,  Mr.  Ellis.  It  happens  to  all  new  members.  It  has  happened 
to  myself." 
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has  actually  promised  {without  consulting  his  colleagues') 
to  give  a  special  sitting  of  the  House  to  hear  Parnell's 
views  about  evictions  !  The  Liberal  Unionists  and  some 
of  the  Tories  are  wild  ! 

But  closely  as  he  might  give  his  mind  to  the  Irish 
problem  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
study,  it  soon  became  clear  to  him  that  the  wider  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions  to  be 
gained  on  the  spot  was  essential  to  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  work  to  which  he  was  devoting  himself. 
Accordingly  he  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  Ireland  and 
see  things  in  person.  John  Dillon  gave  him  much 
advice  as  to  where  to  go  and  what  to  see,  and  Parnell 
told  him  "  I  am  glad  you  are  going  ;  this  House  is  a 
little  place."  Setting  out  with  two  sons,  John  and 
Arthur,  and  joined  for  part  of  the  tour  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Joshua  Rowntree,  he  arrived  in  Dublin  on 
September  14.  No  time  was  lost  in  getting  [to  work 
on  local  problems.  On  the  first  day  he  writes,  "  Called 
on  T.  Harrington,  M.P.,  who  laid  bare  to  me  the 
'  organisation  and  methods  of  the  National  League.' 
Saw  the  Town  Clerk,  Dublin,  concerning  the  working 
of  Municipal  institutions." 

The  ensuing  weeks  were  spent  in  visits  to  Wicklow, 
Galway,  Limerick,  and  the  South  West.  In  every 
place  visited  he  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  from 
all  classes  of  men.  Naturally  the  land  question  and 
poor  law  relief  came  foremost,  and  his  diary  teems  with 
shrewd  notes  and  conclusions  derived  from  clergy, 
local  officials,  land  agents,  and  all  or  any  who  might 
be  qualified  to  give  opinions  founded  on  experience. 
Before  leaving  Ireland,  and  in  view  of  the  wide-spread 
misery  which  he  had  seen  arising  from  the  evictions 
which  were  then  taking  place,  he  made  a  contribution 
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towards  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  evicted  tenants. 
To  his  mother  he  wrote  : — 

The  sights  and  tales  which  have  met  eye  and 
ear  have  been  at  times  distressing  enough,  and  one 
feels  it  a  duty  to  do  anything  in  one's  power  to  help 
in  the  future  to  remove  the  cause  of  such  distress.  But 
I  am  sure  this  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  letting 
the  people  "work  out  their  own  salvation"  and  calling 
forth  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independent  efforts. 
Pouring  money  here  by  way  of  philanthropy,  and 
governing  the  country  through  English  officials  in 
Dublin,  kill  the  spirit  by  which  alone  Ireland  can 
improve. 

On  his  return  the  topic  of  Ireland  filled  his  mind 
more  than  ever,  and  his  diary  contains  numerous 
references.  "  To  breakfast  with  John  Morley.  Long 
talk  about  Ireland  and  Liberal  policy."  Oct.  28th, 
"To  St.  Neots.  Spoke  in  Corn  Exchange  (Ireland)." 
Nov.  3rd,  "  Leeds  in  afternoon.  Very  fine  conference, 
National  Liberal  Federation.  Moved  Irish  resolutions. 
J.  Morley  supported.  Evening,  a  wonderful  meeting 
in  Coliseum,  W.  Harcourt  very  brilliant."  Nov.  8th, 
"Nottingham.  Spoke  i|-  hours  on  Ireland,  agrarian 
aspect."      Nov.  i8th,  "  Whitby,  Ireland." 

His  power  as  a  speaker  was  greatly  increased  by 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  after  a 
meeting  in  Manchester  in  Mr.  Schwann's  ^  constituency 
he  notes  "  I  begin  to  feel  I  can  speak."  John  Ellis 
had  not  the  arts  of  an  orator,  nor  was  he  able  to  sway 
men  by  appealing  to  their  imagination,  but  without 
being  an  orator  he  had  the  gift  of  clear  and  direct 
expression.  His  speeches  were  marked  by  a  practical 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  when  he  spoke,  which 
was  not   very  often,  and   never  at  great  length,  it  was 

1   Mr.  Charles  Vl.  Schwann,  then  M.P.  for  North  Manchester. 
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apparent  that  he  had  principles  and  was  not  disposed 
to  sacrifice  them.  Neither  did  he  aim  at  flaying  an 
opponent,  but  took  the  more  solid  ground  of  estab- 
lishing his  own  position  firmly  and  indisputably, 
inviting  comparison  of  views  rather  than  indulging  in 
destructive  criticism.  His  audiences  felt  they  were 
listening  to  sound  and  accurate  statements  from  a  man 
who  knew  and  believed  in  his  subject.  He  early  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  say  anything  in  the  country  in  terms 
which  he  would  not  use  in  the  House,  nor  did  he  ever 
abuse  his  privileges  at  Westminster  by  making  any 
statement  which  he  might  not  have  repeated  outside. 

After  his  death  an  old  friend  ^  wrote  : — *'  In  his 
speeches  there  was  always  soul  as  well  as  thought. 
That  high  moral  note  which  so  eminently  characterised 
the  speeches  of  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Morley  was 
never  wanting  in  his  utterances."  It  was  this  quality 
which  endeared  him  to  the  electors.  They  knew  that 
whatever  might  be  said  for  or  against  the  views  held 
by  their  member  they  were  founded  on  sincerity  and 
righteousness,  and  actuated  by  a  keen  desire  for  truth, 
and  truth  only.  "  I  feel  to-day  a  better  man,"  wrote 
one  of  them  many  years  later,  "  through  having  been 
inspired  by  the  noble  ideas  which  actuated  him,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  manhood  of  all  Rushcliffe  is  of 
a  higher  type  through  its  having  been  associated  with 
im. 

In  home  affairs  he  took  part  in  a  meeting  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  at  Manchester  at  which  his 
friend.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  presided.  In  a  speech  from 
the  chair  at  a  conference  of  the  Liberation  Society  in 
London,  he  said  : — "  It  was  not  from  any  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  doctrine  that  the  members 

1  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 
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of  this  Society  dissented  from  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State.  Doctrine  and  dogma  they  had 
nearly  all  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  and  doctrine 
and  dogma  were  essential  to  the  right  conduct  of  life. 
It  might  often  be  noted  when  prominent  politicians 
went  wrong  it  was  from  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
realities  of  the  unseen  world.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  when  he  said  that  the  English  were  a  religious 
people,  and  that  no  one  could  control  them  unless  he 
had  a  distinct  religious  fibre  in  his  nature." 

In  January,  1886,  John  Ellis  resigned  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Nottingham  Joint  Stock  Bank  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  for  many  years.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  favourite  dictum  of  his,  "  Everything  is  re- 
lative," Ellis  used  to  tell  of  one  of  the  bank  officials  who 
declared  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  lustre 
added  to  its  proceedings  by  reason  of  the  inclusion 
of  the  chairman  of  his  Bank  among  its  members.  In 
December  he  gave  up  his  directorship  also  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  friend  Mr.  Jesse  Hind. 

When  Parliament  re-assembled  in  the  early  part  of 
1887  Ellis  speedily  began  to  press  the  Government  for 
returns  of  judicial  rents  and  evictions  in  Ireland,  agrarian 
outrages,  jurors  ordered  to  stand  by  and  other  topics 
connected  with  the  Irish  question.  No  one  was  more 
insistent  than  he  that  a  Government  ruling  by  force  was 
bound  to  give  every  information  as  to  the  main  facts 
by  which  its  policy  should  be  judged.  The  Queen's 
Speech  in  1887  confined  its  remarks  to  Ireland  to  a 
single  reference  about  the  reform  of  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure. "In  other  words,"  said  Ellis,  "this  means  a 
better  way  of  helping  the  Landlords  to  collect  their 
rents."  The  word  "  rent,"  he  said,  "  did  not  mean  the 
same  thing   in    both   countries."     "  In   the   case  of  the 
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majority  of  Irish  tenants  freedom  of  contract  did  not 
exist."  The Bessborough  Commission  1  had  reported  that 
there  were  100,000  tenants  unaffected  by  the  Land  Act, 
in  a  "helpless  condition."  The  speaker  went  on  to 
give  many  instances  of  extreme  hardship  from  his  own 
observation  and  pointed  out  that  according  to  the  Land 
Commission  two  supporters  of  the  Government  in  that 
House  had  been  charging  their  tenants  in  some  instances 
considerably  over  100  per  cent,  in  excess  of  fair  rents. 
In  Longford  a  case  occurred  where  a  number  of  holdings 
had  been  reduced  from  £2^'^  to  ^73.  He  quite  agreed 
with  Lord  Salisbury  "  that  there  was  organised  embezzle- 
ment in  Ireland,"  ''  but  it  was  not  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants,  but  on  the  part  of  those  landlords  who  shewed 
the  utmost  hostility  to  their  tenants  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Land  Courts." 

The  political  atmosphere  was  now  getting  electrical  ; 
storms  were  brewing  in  all  quarters,  and  the  debates  in 
the  House  but  ill  concealed  the  passions  which  underlay 
them.  On  February  22  the  Times  in  a  leading  article 
had  said  (referring  to  the  Irish  members)  :  "  History 
will  record  with  amazement  that  these  men  whose 
political  existence  depends  upon  an  organised  system  of 
midnight  murder,  and  who  draw  at  once  their  living 
and  their  notoriety  from  the  steady  perpetration  of 
crimes  for  which  civilisation  decrees  the  gallows,  are 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
.  .  .  ."  To  no  man  was  the  honour  of  the  House  more 
sacred  than  to  Ellis,  and  this  paragraph  stirred  him  to 
the  depths.     On  the  day  when  it  appeared  he  had  an 

1  The  Bessborough  Commission,  which  took  its  name  from  its 
President,  Lord  Bessborough,  was  nominated  in  1880  to  consider  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  in  its  effect  upon  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  and  the  purchase  by  occupiers  of  their  holdings. 
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interview  with  the  Speaker,  and  a  discussion  on 
privilege — "a  good  piece  of  work  done."  The 
incident  ended  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  raising  the 
question  of  privilege  in  the  House.  The  Speaker, 
however,  ruled  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  privilege 
inasmuch  as  to  justify  such  a  claim  the  imputation 
must  refer  to  the  action  of  members  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  in  the  actual  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  more  was  yet  to  come.  The  Times  published  a 
series  of  articles  making  indefinite  allegations  of  crime 
against  the  Irish  members.  For  some  reason  or  other 
they  failed  to  stir  the  public  until  on  April  18,  the 
day  fixed  for  the  division  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Coercion  Bill,  the  thunderbolt  came  in  the  shape  of  the 
famous  facsimile  letter.  This  was  a  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  implicating 
him  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  The  excitement  in 
political  circles  was  intense  ;  depression  reigned  on  the 
one  side  and  rejoicing  on  the  other.  Amongst  the 
opponents  of  Parnell  were  men  whose  soberness  of 
judgment  and  fair-mindedness  had  never  been  called  in 
question,  but  from  the  Prime  Minister  downwards  they 
assumed  the  accuracy  of  the  newspaper  information  and 
condemned  the  accused  without  a  hearing.  Amid  it  all 
one  man  remained  cold — Parnell.  Not  without  justi- 
fication did  one  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  say  to  Ellis 
on  the  day  on  which  the  letter  appeared,  "  Yes,  it  is 
grave  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  the  worst  for  us  is 
that  Parnell  will  care  no  more  about  it  than  he  will 
for  the  whistling  of  the  wind." 

All-night  sittings  were  frequent  during  this  session, 
and  the  consequent  strain  on  legislators  increased  to 
breaking  point.      In  order   to  facilitate  the  passing  of 
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the  Coercion  Bill  the  Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  had  proposed  a  stricter  form  of  closure,  but, 
when  the  Bill  got  into  Committee,  even  this  new 
procedure  was  found  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of 
the  Government.  They  then  (June  10)  adopted  for 
the  first  time  what  was  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the 
guillotine.  Ellis  vigorously  opposed  this  new  departure, 
attacking  it  in  a  strong  speech.  He  maintained  ''  that 
the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  the  House  rested 
upon  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  in  debate,"  and  unhesitat- 
ingly recorded  his  vote  against  the  proposition  of  the 
Government. 

Night  after  night  John  Ellis  was  at  his  post  armed 
with  some  searching  question,  some  protest,  or  some 
hard  fact.  Mr.  Balfour,  whose  reputation  was  now 
being  made  and  whose  dexterity  as  a  master  of  dialectics 
was  delighting  the  House  of  Commons,  had  spoken 
slightingly  of  "  the  hon.  member  and  others  of  his 
kidney,"  and  many  hard  knocks  and  much  plain 
speaking  were  indulged  in  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
A  few  glimpses  of  these  occasions  are  seen  in  a 
debate  on  Law  and  Justice  in  Ireland,  having  special 
references  to  the  arrest  of  an  Irish  priest.  Ellis  uttered 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  ignorance  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  shown  by  the  Chief  Secretary  of  what  was 
taking  place  at  the  time.  One  night  he  elicited  the 
acknowledgment  that  a  Clerk  of  the  Peace  at  Sligo 
was  ignorant  of  the  Jury  Act  which  he  was  bound  to 
administer  and  had  been  totally  disregarding.  On 
another  he  was  given  a  guarantee  that  a  police  sergeant 
was  to  return  money  he  had  forcibly  taken  from  a 
tenant  against  whom  legal  proceedings  had  been 
abandoned.     On  a  third  he  brought  to  light  the  fact 
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that  a  hotel-keeper  had  been  fined  ^^2  for  displaying 
the  words  "  God  save  Ireland."  He  warmly  supported 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Reid's  ^  motion  declining  to  strengthen 
the  law  against  combinations  of  tenants  unaccompanied 
by  a  measure  for  relief  against  excessive  rents.  He 
cited  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  evidence  that  the  combination 
which  the  Coercion  Bill  was  to  suppress  was  "  the 
salvation  of  the  people,"  and  warned  the  Government 
that  a  policy  of  exasperation,  of  vilifying  the  characters 
of  the  Irish  members  and  the  attempt  to  preserve  the 
Union  by  forged  letters  in  newspapers  and  rancorous 
abuse  would  fail  as  it  deserved  to  fail. 

Words  like  these  were  in  keeping  with  the  times. 
Men's  passions  had  been  aroused  and  a  torrent  of  stormy 
speeches  let  loose.  Colonel  Sanderson  had  made  a  charge 
of  complicity  in  murder  against  the  Irish  members,  and 
had  aroused  the  Nationalist  party  to  extreme  exaspera- 
tion. One  of  them  retorted  with  the  threat  "  to  ram 
the  lie  down  the  slanderer's  throat." 

Immediately  the  House  became  the  scene  of  a  violent 
and  passionate  struggle,  and  the  incident  ended  with  the 
member's  suspension.  To  such  a  pitch  had  matters 
come  that  at  any  time  a  chance  word  might  lead  to  an 
outburst,  and  men  whose  language  was  at  other  times  a 
model  of  propriety  were  unable  to  keep  their  feelings 
within  bounds.  To  such  an  occasion  John  Ellis  refers — 
"  May  16,  Coercion  Bill,  An  unlucky  expression 
escaped  me.  More  self-control  needed."  The  question 
before  the  House  had  been  one  of  procedure  and  the 
member  for  Rushcliffe  was  always  touched  to  the  quick 
by  what  he  considered  the  straining  of  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

^  Now  Lord  Lorcburn. 
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From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August 
his  diary  is  a  blank — the  result  of  all-night  sittings  and 
consequent  strain.  It  begins  again  with  the  entry 
"A  weary  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Government  having  secured  Hartington  care  nothing 
for  Irish  dissentients.  Left  House  very  tired  at 
I  a.m."  But  all  this  time  Ellis  was  never  without  the 
Committee  work  in  which  he  excelled,  and  consequently 
he  was  at  work  all  night  and  half  the  day.  Besides 
watching  over  Enclosure  Acts,  and  schemes  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  he  naturally  took  a  special  interest 
in  a  Coal  Mine  Regulation  Bill  to  which  he  moved  an 
amendment  prohibiting  the  employment  of  girls 
between  the  ages  of  1 3  and  1 6.  The  Home  Secretary 
spoke  against  the  amendment  but  left  the  House  to 
decide.     It  was  accepted  by  188  to  112. 

Further  visits  to  Ireland  took  place  in  August  and 
November.  A  memorandum  runs  :  "  Enniskillen, 
enthusiastically  received.  Refused  use  of  hall,  so 
meeting  held  in  town  square.  Hail  and  snow. 
Torches  very  picturesque."  A  letter  to  Mr.  Hind, 
December   17,  says  : 

It  was  not  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  year  to  take  a 
journey,  but  it  was  not  undertaken  for  pleasure,  and 
the  object  was  served  by  what  we  saw  and  did. 

I  am  now  pretty  well  saturated  with  the  "  Irish 
question"  so  that  investigation  was  not  my  primary 
end,  but  a  message  of  sympathy  and  support  to  those 
who  are  carrying  a  heavy  load  across  there.  It  was 
thought  best  we  should  go  to  the  North.  I  have  sent 
you  two  papers,  by  which  you  will  see  that  our  meetings 
in  Derry  and  Belfast  were  particularly  successful.  That 
in  the  latter  place  was  such  as  had  not  been  held  there 
since  the  fight  began.  The  "  platform  "  was  an  excel- 
lent one,  the  meeting  one-third  Protestant,  and  altogether 
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as  T.  Healy  remarked  to  me  in  Dublin  afterwards,  "  a 
new  departure  "  in  Belfast.  There  are  plenty  of  our 
way  of  thinking  in  Ulster,  but  the  boycotting  and 
pressure  there  is  very  great  indeed. 

Sir  W.  Lawson  was  just  the  man  to  go  to  Ulster,  and 
he  is  a  most  charmimg  travelling  companion.^ 

The  situation  in  Ireland  appears  to  me  hopeful. 
There  is  no  "law"  in  one  sense  of  the  word  for  the 
Nationalists,  for  these  Resident  Magistrates'  Courts  are 
a  perfect  mockery  of  the  word  "justice."  The  spirits 
and  temper  of  the  people  are  excellent.  The  National 
League  is  in  full  working  order,  the  circulation  of 
United  Ireland  has  gone  up  nearly  10,000  weekly  since 
W.  O'Brien's  sentence  ;  in-  short,  the  Government  is 
further  off  suppression  than  when  it  began. 

It  was  interesting  to  go  and  see  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  in  prison.  He  is  a  dignified  old  gentle- 
man, and  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  three  of  his 
fellow  M.P's.  On  our  part  we  assured  him  of  our 
sympathy  and  respect.  The  next  day  they  moved  him 
without  a  word  to  his  wife  to  Tullamore  gaol,  which  has 
no  accommodation  for  first-class  misdemeanants. 

It  was  on  this  journey  that  Ellis  was  told  that  the 
Hotel  where  he  and  his  wife  stayed  in  Londonderry  was 
watched  by  detectives,  and  he  was  warned  by  an  ex- 
Cabinet  Minister  not  to  send  any  telegrams  to  England 
about  Irish  affairs. 

His  conclusions  were  well  expressed  in  the  following 

paragraph  • — "  I  returned  more  than  ever  strengthened 

in  my  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 

Ireland's    soil,    climate,    or    people.       The    talk    about 

^  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  some  reminiscences  of  this  Irish  visit 
wrote:  "At  Enniskillen  we  addressed  the  people  from  a  waggonette 
in  a  snowstorm — Then  we  dined  at  the  Hotel — the  priest  of  the  place 
being  one  of  the  diners.  He  sat  next  nic,  and  by  and  by,  asked 
what  post  1  filled  in  the  Government.  Thereupon  John  Ellis,  M.P., 
who  was  on  the  other  side  of  nie,  very  nearly  fell  off  his  chair  with 
laughter." 
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economical  causes  of  misery,  well-meant  as  it  is,  is  pure 
nonsense.     The  disease  is  political — bad  government." 

The  last  entry  in  the  diary  for  1887  is  this  : 
"Dec.  31,  finished  'Ireland  in  Question  time,' 
(a  pamphlet  for  constituents).  Amongst  the  com- 
pensations of  the  year  may  be  cited,  '  Dinner  at  Mr. 
G.'s,  Dollis  Hill  :  Earl  Spencer,  Shaw  Lefevre,  J. 
McCarthy,  S.  Whitbread,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  S.  Rendel,  a 
very  pleasant  opportunity.'  " 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Coercion  Act  the 
tension  between  its  opponents  and  defenders  continued 
to  be  acute.  On  February  15,  1888,  Ellis  in  a  first- 
rate  speech  (so  described  by  Mr.  John  Morley)  last- 
ing one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  charged  the  Chief 
Secretary  with  making  six  statements  as  to  the  firing 
on  the  people  at  Mitchelstown  with  its  loss  of  three 
lives,  which  were  absolutely  contradicted  by  his  own 
police  witnesses.  Of  the  76  Resident  Magistrates,  53 
he  said  were  taken  directly  from  the  armed  forces  of 
the  country,  and  so  were  lacking  in  any  judicial  training. 
One  magistrate,  Mr.  Eaton,  sitting  with  a  colleague  at 
Mitchelstown  at  the  trial  of  William  O'Brien,  M.P., 
had  used  the  words  "  they  were  ready  to  give  their 
decision,"  before  the  defendant  had  been  heard.  [The 
Times  newspaper  challenged  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, but  fortunately  the  member  for  Scarborough 
(Mr.  Joshua  Rowntree),  who  had  been  present  on  that 
occasion,  had  himself  heard  the  words  and  made  a  note 
of  them  at  the  time,]  Ellis  declared  that  Captain 
Seagrave,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Constabulary  there, 
had  acknowledged  that  he  was  "  in  ignorance  of  the 
police  code  as  to  firing,"  and  that  Colonel  Carew,  after 
ordering  certain  men  to  be  brought  up  before  him,  said, 
"  I  have  received  orders  from   the  Government  which 
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I  cannot  disregard."  He  narrated  several  incidents 
which  followed,  to  show  that  the  Act  was  enforced 
against  tenants  with  *'  paltry  malignity  and  calculated 
brutality."  The  next  day  Mr.  Morley  said,  "  Mr. 
Ellis  had  brought  forward  a  number  of  most  serious 
instances  of  disregard  of  care  and  impartiality  on  the 
part  of  Resident  Magistrates,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
got  up  and  did  not  say  a  single  word  in  disproof  of 
any  one  of  those  charges." 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  from  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  13,  John  Ellis  says: — "I  have 
been  very  busy  since  returning,  mostly  at  this  place. 
I  had  another  set-to  about  Ireland  on  Wednesday  as 
you  would  see  probably.  M.  was  in  the  ladies' 
gallery,  and  John  under  the  gallery.  An  interesting 
incident  occurred  in  connection  with  my  speech.  I 
was  mentioning  with  admiration  the  name  and  conduct 
of  Mr.  Drummond,^  who  went  to  Ireland,  governed 
wisely  there,  and  died  at  the  age  of  about  43,  worn  out 
with  faithful  service,  about  1841  (author  of  the  maxim 
"  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  ").  I  was 
told  soon  after  sitting  down  that  two  of  his  daughters 
were  in  the  gallery,  and  would  like  to  see  me  in 
connection  with  what  I  said  of  their  father.  So  I  went, 
was  introduced  to  them,  and  found  them  very  pleasant. 
One  of  them  was  the  widow  of  Mr,  Kay,-  who  wrote 
Free  Trade  in  Land.  Thou  may  perhaps  recollect 
that  it  was  about  the  last  book  my  father  bought." 

The  following  reminiscences  are  taken  from  the  diary 
under  date  April  23  and  30:  "Committee  on  Law 
and  Legal  Procedure.  An  interesting  time  to  one  as  a 
learner.     A  wonderful  speech   from  W.   E.  G.  on  the 

^   Thomas  Drummond  (1797— 1840). 
2  Joscjjh  Kay,  Economist  (i 821-1878), 
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relation  between  realty  and  personalty  as  respects 
duties.  Saw  him  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
alluded  to  Sir  T.  Gladstone  sitting  for  Leicester.  He 
recollected  John  Ellis  (my  grandfather)  and  said  he 
regarded  the  "  Policy  of  Midland  railway  as  the  most 
statesmanlike  of  any  of  the  great  railways." 

April  30.  To  dinner  at  Mr.  Armitstead's.  ^ 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  meeting  for  the  first 
time  at  dinner  !  Conversation.  i.  Health  and  disease. 
W.  E.  G.  telling  a  story  of  a  girl's  remarkable  recovery. 
Advance  of  surgery.  2.  France  and  Boulangerism. 
J.  Morley  and  Parnell  thought  Boulanger  did  not  know 
what  he  was  aiming  at.  3.  I  asked  Parnell's  opinion 
about  the  news  from  Rome.-  Parnell  thought  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  bad  for  two  reasons — it  stayed 
evictions  in  Ireland,  Nov.  1886 — Feb.  1888,  and 
hindered  the  advance  of  the  Irish  cause  in  England. 
Effect  of  the  Pope's  declaration  good.  W.  E.  G.  on 
the  Pope  and  his  power  as  an  individual — the  characters 
of  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII.  4.  The  general  political 
situation.  C.  S.  P.  on  Mid-Lanark  election,  the 
drifting  of  the  Unionists  and  their  political  morality. 
W.  E.  G.  on  Lord  Hartington  and  "the  60  or  70 
men  with  whom  I  have  sat  in  the  Cabinet."  5.  Egypt. 
W.  E.  G.  absent  when  decision  taken  to  send  out 
Gordon.  Gordon's  departure  from  promises  and 
instructions.  C.  S.  P.  thinks  there  will  be  a  descent 
on  Egypt  yet.  After  going  upstairs  the  sight  of 
W.  E.  G.  and  C.  S.  P.  face  to  face  in  an  alcove  will 
always  dwell  on  my  mind  as  the  incident  of  this  historic 
interview.  Walked  back  to  house  with  C.  S.  P.  and 
John  Morley.  Discussed  W.  E.  G.'s  marvellous 
vitality,  when  the  former  said  "That  old  man  will 
outlive  us  all  yet." 

1  Lord  Armitstead. 

2  The  Pope's  condemnation  of  the  Phin  of  Campaign. 
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May  1 9  has  this  entry  : — 

With  J.  Dillon  and  others  to  Dundalk  for  trial  of 
former.  20th — A  handful  of  landlords  on  bench. 
Carson,^  Crown  Solicitor.  The  suppressed  excitement, 
the  Judge's  apology  for  a  sentence,  Dillon  driven  away 
amidst  a  cortege  of  dragoons,  baton  charges  on  the 
quiet  crowd  in  the  streets,  with  many  other  incidents, 
make  up  a  day  long  to  be  remembered. 

Arising  out  of  this,  an  illuminated  address  expressing 
pain  and  resentment  at  his  "  unmerited  imprisonment " 
was  signed  by  150  British  Members  of  Parliament  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Dillon  by  Mr.  Whitbread. 

In  a  speech  on  April  11,  John  Ellis  fastened  on  the 
extraordinary  statement  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  that 
the  Irish  tenant  was  "  the  spoilt  child  of  the  English 
legislature,"  and  urged  against  him  in  return,  the 
reports  of  the  many  Royal,  Parliamentary,  and  Land 
Commissions,  concluding  with  likening  them  to  Pitt's 
confession  of  the  commercial  treatment  of  Ireland, 
which  "  had  counteracted  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
and  suspended  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man." 
Later  on  he  specifically  called  attention  to  many 
instances  of  gross  injustice. 

The  long  struggle  was  renewed  in  the  autumn 
session.  There  was  a  systematic  evasion  of  the  law  by 
the  owners  of  some  estates  who  joined  small  tenancies 
together,  and  so  made  them  collectively  liable  for  rates, 
when  individually  and  legally  entitled  to  exemption. 
The  facts  were  acknowledged  in  an  official  report,  but 
the  Chief  Secretary  knew  nothing  about  it.  Mr. 
Balfour  admitted  the  practice  to  be  most  reprehensible, 
but  disclaimed  all  responsibility. 

On    December  3,   John    Ellis  moved  to  reduce   the 

^  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
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cost  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
"  The  Rt.  Hon.  gentleman  was  an  absentee  Secretary, 
and  that  fact  lay  at  the  root  of  the  ignorance  which 
he  displayed.  ...  In  the  last  15  months  about  100 
persons  per  month  had  been  imprisoned  under  the 
Crimes  Act  for  offences  which  the  people  did  not 
consider  to  be  crimes  ;  such  a  policy  could  only  be 
carried  on  by  concealment,  evasion  and  inaccuracy.  The 
accidental  burning  of  a  barn  had  been  entered  by  the 
police  as  an  outrage,  and  the  Sergeant  justified  himself 
by  saying  that  there  was  no  other  column  in  which  to 
enter  it.  Hansard  would  show  200  cases  of  the 
grossest  inaccuracy  in  the  replies  of  the  Chief  Secretary. 
At  times  one  might  fancy  Ireland  was  at  the  other  side 
of  the  globe."  In  reply  Mr,  Balfour  "  did  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  various  points  raised  by  the 
Hon.  member.  They  evidenced  great  industry  on  his 
part,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  Hansard  than  he 
should  like  to  impose  upon  his  worst  enemy."  ^  John 
Ellis  writes  :  "  he  floundered  in  inaccuracies  when  he 
followed  me." 

Amongst  other  Parliamentary  matters  which  claimed 
attention  this  year  (1888)  was  Mr.  Ritchie's  Local 
Government  Bill  for  England  and  Wales.  John  Ellis 
spoke  against  the  growing  tendency  to  bribe  localities 
by  grants  to  surrender  some  of  their  police  and  other 
powers  to  the  central  authorities.  He  also  strongly 
opposed  the  proposal  in  the  Licensing  clauses  to  create 
a  new  and  dangerous  interest  in  licenses,  at  the  expense 
of  the    public.      Hansard    shows    also    that    he    spoke 

^  Ireland  at  Question  Time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  J.  E.  E.,  a 
substantial  pamphlet  of  197  double-columned  pages,  is  a  striking  proof 
of  his  industry.  It  gives  questions  and  the  official  answers  of  one 
session  on  Law  and  Justice,  evictions,  suppression  of  public  meetings, 
Constabulary  in  Ireland,  &c. 
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on  the  abuses  of  the  Cantonments  Act  in  India,  the 
long  hours  and  many  accidents  on  British  railways,  and 
the  importance  of  closer  Committee  supervision  of  the 
national  expenditure. 

The  non-contentious  entries  of  the  diary  for  the  year 
include  the  opening  of  the  Free  Library  at  Hucknall 
(mainly  his  gift)  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P. — 
"  altogether  one  of  the  pleasantest  opportunities  of  my 
life."  One  of  Ellis's  remarks  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  ceremony  was  this  :  "  If  a  man  wanted  to  main- 
tain a  high  ideal  of  life  and  to  get  knowledge  of  the 
sufferings  other  people  had  been  willing  to  undergo 
for  causes  they  believed  to  be  just,  and  to  better  the 
lot  of  their  fellow  men,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
study  biography." 

At  a  Whitsuntide  visit  to  Cambridge  with  his  little 
daughters,  the  journal  reads  :  .  .  "  Called  on  J.  Stuart, 
and  found  Mrs.  Gladstone  with  him  at  lunch.  She 
kissed  the  girls,  greatly  to  their  pleasure  "  A  later 
entry  records  that  the  second  son  Arthur  went  up  to 
Trinity  College  in  the  autumn. 

Whilst  Wrea  Head  always  held  the  first  place  in  his 
affections  two  other  havens  of  rest  are  the  subjects  of 
constant  notes  in  his  diaries,  and  frequent  visits  to  them 
are  recorded  in  terms  of  appreciation.  One  was  Thorn- 
croft,  the  home  of  his  sister  Miss  Emily  Ellis,  and 
the  other  Knighton  Hayes,  near  Leicester,  where  lived 
his  brother's  widow,  Mrs.  Rachel  Ellis.  At  this  time, 
whilst  at  the  latter  place,  he  notes  : — "  Sunday  :  John 
Dillon  called.  Walk  with  him  to  Oadby  Hill,  a  very 
fine  day  and  a  very  interesting  talk."  A  New  Year 
soliloquy  runs  :  "  Wrea  Head  grows  more  delightful 
every  year,  and  the  plantations  and  garden  become  more 
beautiful.      Have  now  brought  the  forty  acre  farm  into 
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a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  have  finished  the 
garden.  Our  life  here  is  indeed  a  charming  one.  I 
trust  we  may  always  bear  in  mind  our  responsibility  to 
the  village  and  those  in  our  employ."  The  fruits  of 
this  resolution  were  seen  when  some  years  later  he 
rebuilt  the  Temperance  Hall,  making  it  a  good 
village  hall,  and  afterwards  presented  a  clock  to  the 
Parish  church.  He  also  secured  a  good  water  supply 
for  the  village. 

Early  in  1889  Lord  Rosebery  visited  Scarborough 
to  open  the  Liberal  Club,  and  spoke  at  a  large  public 
meeting.  "  A  very  fine  meeting  at  the  Circus,  3,000 
people  present." 

The  minor  matters  in  which  John  Ellis  took  part 
during  this  session  included  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
closure,  the  postal  and  telegraph  service,  the  Savings 
Bank  Committee,  Westminster  Hall  alterations. 
Vivisection,  the  slaughter  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  Royal 
Grants  Bill  ("  an  unpleasant  business,  badly  managed 
by  all  "). 

The  Special  Commission  on  the  Parnell  affiiir  was  all 
this  time  dragging  its  weary  length  along.  Witnesses 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  had  been  produced,  but  it 
was  not  until  February  14,  1889,  that  the  Counsel  for 
the  Times  came  to  the  letters  which  had  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Commission.  Then  indeed  the  slumber- 
ing public  were  thoroughly  aroused.  Men  could  scarce 
believe  their  ears  when  they  heard  of  the  inadequate 
precautions  taken  and  inquiries  made  by  our  greatest 
newspaper  before  submitting  to  the  public  documents 
on  which  had  been  based  the  gravest  accusations  ever 
made  against  political  personages.  But  the  culmina- 
tion was  at  hand  in  the  collapse  of  Pigott  in  the 
witness-box     and     the     overwhelming     proofs     of     his 
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forgeries  followed  by  his  flight  and  suicide.  Although 
the  Commission  still  continued  its  sittings  all  popular 
interest  in  its  proceedings  had  ceased.  Parnell  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  when  he  entered  the  House 
after  his  triumph  they  rose  in  his  honour. 

Early  in  June  Ellis  again  visited  Ireland  where  he 
had  opportunities  of  investigating  several  very  heart- 
rending cases  of  eviction.  The  fruits  of  the  visit  were 
seen  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  soon 
after  his  return.  In  moving  "  that  steps  should  be 
taken  without  delay  to  ensure  such  a  competent, 
impartial  and  conclusive  arbitration  between  the  two 
parties  to  the  present  agrarian  struggle  in  Ireland  as 
will  diminish  the  necessity  for  eviction  .  .  ."  Ellis  made 
some  startlinor  statements  to  the  House.  In  the  first 
twelve  months  of  the  Government's  existence,  he  said, 
more  than  twenty-three  thousand  persons  in  Ireland  had 
been  turned  out  of  house  and  home  ;  whilst  close  on 
eleven  thousand  tenants  received  notice  depriving  them 
of  their  property  in  their  holdings.  The  latter  had 
been  done  under  the  7th  section  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1887,  which  was  a  truly  deadly  weapon,  forged  by  the 
Unionist  majority  of  this  House  and  made  ample  use 
of.  The  motion,  probably  unprecedented  on  the 
part  of  an  English  member,  was  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Rowntree  and  defeated  by  248  to  178. 

A  double  bereavement  sorely  tried  the  Wrea  Head 
home  this  year.  The  diary  mentions  under  date 
January  3,  "Our  dear  John  21,  this  day.  Dinner 
with  farm  employees,  presentation  to  John,  who 
afterwards  showed  lantern  slides.  A  very  happy 
occasion  altogether."  Both  parents  went  to  Cambridge 
to  sec  their  eldest  son  take  his  degree.  In  September, 
John    went   to    Norway,    returning    somewhat    out    of 
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health.  At  first  no  alarm  was  felt,  but  as  rheumatic 
fever  declared  itself  and  the  temperature  rose  to  an 
abnormal  height,  it  was  evident  that  the  patient's 
condition  was  very  grave.  In  the  midst  of  this  anxiety 
came  the  news  from  Leicester,  *'  Your  brother  George 
seized  with  coma."  Ellis  reached  Leicester  to  find  his 
brother  still  living  but  quite  unconscious,  and  he 
breathed  his  last  shortly  afterwards.  A  brief  visit  to 
his  mother  and  sister  in  their  sorrow  is  recorded,  and  he 
then  returned  home  only  to  find  increased  cause  for 
anxiety  in  his  son's  illness.  Three  days  later  John 
followed  his  uncle,  as  the  diary  records,  "  to  his 
heavenly  home.  Words  cannot  describe  the  feeling  in 
and  about  the  house."  The  rest  had  better  be  given 
in  his  own  words :  "  6.45  to  the  Newarke  (Leicester), 
Arthur  (his  second  son)  meeting  me  there.  A  heavenly 
hour  with  my  beloved  mother.  Both  of  us  preserved 
in  a  calm  beyond  words."  In  such  manner  does  the 
Quaker  spirit  avail  at  the  outgoing  of  life. 

After  attending  his  brother's  funeral  he  returned 
home  and  records  "  a  calm  of  holy  feeling  pervading 
the  house." 

On  the  23rd  the  funeral  of  his  dearly  beloved  son 
took  place  in  the  quiet  churchyard  at  Scalby,  and  he 
writes  with  thankfulness  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
accomplished,  but  adds  :  '•  when  over  a  feeling  amount- 
ing to  numbness,  unable  to  appreciate  what  has 
happened."  Writing  to  Mr.  Hind,  John  Ellis  says  : 
"  Your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago  was  very  grateful. 
Our  sorrow  is  unutterable,  but  thank  God  it  is  pure, 
untinged  by  the  faintest  regret  or  bitterness.  We  have 
been  mercifully  helped  by  our  good  God  this  week,  and 
the  many  tokens  and  expressions  of  human  sympathy 
have  each  and  all  had  their  place." 
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A  diary  entry  runs  :  "  The  year  closed  in  peace  and 
prayer  at  our  reading  of  the  Bible." 

The  Christmas  was  not  spent  at  home,  as  neither  of 
the  parents  felt  able  to  face  it,  and  Windermere  was 
chosen  as  the  place  to  which  they  took  their  remaining 
children.  On  leaving  Windermere  Ellis  had  rather  a 
strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  well  to  pay  his  mother 
a  visit,  and  he  therefore  proceeded  to  Leicester  while 
his  family  returned  to  Scalby.  It  was  well  that  he  did 
so,  for  his  mother,  now  in  her  8ist  year,  had  shown 
signs  of  decreasing  strength,  and  though  he  found  her 
"  very  feeble  "  he  adds  that  there  was  no  apprehension 
of  any  change.  About  9  p.m.  she  retired  and  shortly 
afterwards  his  sister  came  saying  their  mother  had  a 
worse  attack  (of  heart  weakness).  He  hurried  for  the 
doctor  and  returned  with  him,  only  to  be  met  with  the 
news  that  she  "  had  passed  away." 

Parliament  met  again  on  February  11,  1890,  and 
Ellis  resumed  his  work,  but  the  afflictions  of  the  last 
few  months  had  left  their  mark,  and  he  was  not  the 
same  man.  His  diary  expresses  this  in  one  short 
sentence  :  "  How  changed  life  is."  An  attack  of 
influenza  prostrated  him  and  he  was  practically 
invalided  until  after  the  Easter  recess,  but  before  then 
from  his  place  in  the  House  he  had  addressed  many 
questions  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  and  its  government. 

It  was  at  this  time  when  his  physical  powers  were  at 
a  low  ebb  that  the  first  real  difference  of  opinion  arose 
between  the  member  for  Rushcliffe  and  his  constituents. 
The  miners  of  Hucknall,  like  those  of  other  districts, 
had  set  their  hearts  upon  a  Parliamentary  limitation  of 
their  work  to  eight  hours  a  day.  Their  member,  however, 
while  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  shorten- 
ing their  hours  of  labour,  thought  that  all  such  arrange- 
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ments  should  be  the  result  of  mutual  understanding 
and  agreement  between  employer  and  employed.  Ellis 
would  not  admit  that  legislation  was  necessary  in  such 
matters  except  as  a  last  resort.  Even  then  it  could 
only  be  described  as  a  necessary  evil.  In  the  present 
instance  he  did  not  think  that  the  reduction  of  hours 
was  called  for,  and  he  declined  to  vote  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Miners'  Bill.  At  a  meeting  at  Hucknall 
(April  22)  Ellis  gave  his  reasons  frankly  and  fully. 
He  pointed  out  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  America 
following  an  attempt  to  put  a  legal  limit  upon  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  adduced  arguments  to  show  that 
the  regulation  of  such  matters  should  not  be  cast  upon 
the  State  and  that  it  was  outside  the  proper  sphere  of 
Parliamentary  interference.  Ellis  was  a  man  who  not 
only  took  considerable  pains  to  form  his  own  opinions 
upon  public  matters  but,  having  once  formed  them, 
never  hesitated  to  express  them  with  perfect  candour. 
His  constituents  at  Hucknall,  however,  were  no  less 
frank,  and  let  it  be  known  that  a  majority  of  them 
were  not  in  unison  with  him  on  this  point.  In  doing 
so,  they  not  only  thanked  their  member  for  all  he  had 
done  in  the  past,  but  expressed  their  entire  concurrence 
with  his  views  upon  other  questions  of  the  moment. 
Two  diary  extracts  may  be  given  : — "  April  22.  To 
Hucknall — large  meeting  in  the  Public  Hall.  Spoke 
for  65  minutes  on  fixing  of  hours  of  workmen  and 
specially  of  miners  by  Act  of  Parliament.  A  vote 
taken  of  '  no  confidence  in  me;  250  for,  150  against, 
400  not  voting.'  Preserved  calmness  under  trying 
circumstances."  "  May  14th.  Stapleford.  A  capital 
meeting.  Eight-hours'  question  cropped  up.  Took 
the  same  position  as  at  Hucknall  and  a  unanimous  vote 
of  confidence  carried,"     It   is    only    right    to    add    in 
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reference  to  these  extracts  that  Hucknall  was  a  centre 
of  the  mining  population,  whilst  Stapleford  had  no 
such  industry  and  was  unaffected  by  the  proposed 
legislation.^ 

In  May  and  June  Ellis  was  able  to  resume  his  work 
in  the  House  and  again  take  his  place  on  Committees. 
On  June  30  the  diary  records  :- — "  To  dinner  at 
I,  Carlton  Gardens,  now  occupied  by  Stuart  Rendel.^ 
Sat  near  to  Mr.  Gladstone  who  had  Lord  Reay  and 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew  on  either  side  of  him."  The 
conversation  turned  on  militarism  and  its  tendency  to 
demand  more,  as  more  was  conceded.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
turning  to  John  Ellis,  said  :  "  The  Services,  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  Services.  If  you  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
the  Services  they  will  ride  you  to  the  devil,"  and 
bringing  his  hand  down  on  the  table  with  a  force  which 
made  everything  shake,  startled  all  into  silence.  The 
extract  concluded,  "  Again  impressed  by  this  marvellous 
man,  as  I  always  am  when  close  to  him." 

A  ftw  days  later  (July  7)  Ellis  was  the  recipient  "of 
a  kind  message  from  Mr.  Gladstone  "  congratulating 
him  on  his  speech  in  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  vote 
for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  Ellis,  who  had 
opened  the  discussion,  drew  attention  to  the  high  cost 
of  maintaining  this  body  of  men,  "  The  pay  of  this 
force  was  extravagantly  high,  and  fixed  at  a  standard 
which  was  intended  to  act  as  a  bribe  to  the  men  to  do 
the  work  that  was  expected  of  them.  The  old  idea 
that  the  police  force  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
party  animosities  or  party  excitement  was  being 
abandoned    in    Ireland   with   disastrous  results."      Ellis 

'  In  later  years  Kllis's  ()])inions  underwent  a  change  as  to  the 
propriety  of  an  interference  by  the  legislature  in  the  matters  affecting 
the  hours  of  labour,  2   l^^i^  Lord  Rendel. 
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concluded  his  speech  with  the  quotation/  *'  A  man 
should  make  it  part  of  his  religion  to  see  that  his 
country  is  well  governed." 

On  July  22:  "  Goschen  sent  for  me  and  offered  me 
the  post  of  one  of  the  seven  framing  Committee  under 
the  Savings  Bank's  Bill.  After  taking  an  hour  or  so 
for  consideration  I  declined." 

The  session  being  over  Ellis  left  London  for  Wrea 
Head.  "  Oh,  the  delight  of  these  arrivals  at  Scalby 
after  a  weary  time  in  London."  But  the  recess  was  not 
to  be  free  from  domestic  care.  Since  the  loss  of  his 
elder  brother  his  son  Arthur  had  been  in  indifferent 
health,  and  in  May  had  to  leave  Cambridge.  Largely 
on  his  account  the  summer  was  spent  in  a  yachting  tour 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The  Welsh  member, 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Ellis,  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  was 
frequently  taken  to  be  the  son  of  his  host,  to  whom  he  was 
in  no  way  related,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  party. 

Parliament  met  again  in  November,  and  with  its 
re-opening  came  what  to  the  friends  of  Ireland  was  to 
be  the  greatest  tragedy  in  modern  politics.  The 
prospects  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  time  seemed  to 
be  favourable.  Many  heretofore  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  beginning  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  coercion,  and  this  feeling  was  being  reflected  in  the 
constituencies,  but  a  catastrophe  was  at  hand.  The 
Irish  leader  had  been  cited  as  co-respondent  in  divorce 
proceedings  instituted  by  Captain  O'Shea  against  his 
wife.  He  elected  not  to  appear  in  the  witness-box,  and 
judgment  was  given  against  him.  This  personal  fault 
brought  about  a  revolution  of  public  sentiment  such  as 
had  no  precedent  in  English  politics.  Ellis  thus  describes 
his  impressions  at  the  time  : — 

1  Said  to  be  William  Penn's. 
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Nov.  25th.  H.  of  C.  reaching  there  about  noon. 
The  debate  on  Address  collapsed,  owing  to  the  excite- 
ment about  the  result  of  the  Divorce  suit  of  Captain 
O'Shea  against  wife  and  Parnell,  decree  against  them 
being  granted.  On  election  by  his  party  of  Parnell  as 
leader  again,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  public  the  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  Morley,  and  intended  him  to  have  read  at 
the  meeting.  This  produced  the  greatest  excitement, 
and  it  was  felt  on  all  hands  that  the  alliance  with  the 
Irish  party  must  be  broken  off  unless  Parnell  went.  A 
gradually  increasing  feeling  among  the  Irish  National- 
ists in  favour  of  this,  and  a  steady  rise  of  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  step  ....  Nov.  26th. 
Dined  with  Joshua  Rowntree,  Winterbotham  ^  and 
MacColl  -  at  Mr.  Armitstead's,  where  in  1888  Mr.  Glad- 
stone met  that  mysterious  man. 

To  Mr.  Jesse  Hind. 

London,  Nov.  26,  1890. 

I  am  much  wanting  to  see  you  respecting  the  present 
crisis.  You  will  gather  from  this  morning's  papers 
how  things  stood  up  to  late  last  night.  No  words  can 
depict  the  excitement  and  heat  in  the  House  last 
evening,  not  "  in  the  House  "  technically,  but  in  the 
purlieus.  It  (Parnell's  fall)  is  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
dignitary  of  high  degree  wrote  me  a  week  ago,  "  the 
most  serious  blow  since  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  and 
in  some  respects  worse  than  that." 

....  My  own  feeling  has  been  quite  clear,  and  1 
have  expressed  it  in  quarters  (both  I^nglish  and  Irish) 
where  I  thought  it  might  do  good.  But  there  has  been 
a  sad  lot  of  wild  talking,  and  a  sad  result  it  has  had  thus 
far. 

The  attention  of  Ellis  now  became  centred  on  the 
Irish  Land  Purchase  scheme.  "  Nov.  28.  A.  J.  B. 
agreed  to  give  me  return  as  to  purchasers  under  Land 

1  A.  B.  Winterbotham,  tlun  M.P.  for  East  Gloucester. 

2  Canon  Malcolm  MacColl. 
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Acts  which  he  refused  yesterday."  On  December  2  he 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  House  should  decline 
to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  country  to  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  as  being  alike  unsafe  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  and  unjust  to  the  Irish  occupier.  The 
incident  is  thus  described  : 

Dec.  2nd.  Down  to  House  by  noon,  and  working  at 
my  speech  on  Amendment.  Just  before  rising  at  3.55 
A.  Morley  (Chief  Whip)  told  me  Mr,  G.  would  support 
if  words  indicated  in  his  writing  were  inserted.^  Agreed. 
Spoke  with  general  acceptance  to  a  good  House  for 
perhaps  35   minutes. 

The  gist  of  the  speech  is  shown  by  its  quotation  of 
a  statement  made  by  an  official  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, viz.  : — "  I  conclude  from  my  examination  of  these 
cases,  that  the  contracts  entered  into  were  obtained  by 
intimidation  and  under  influence,  and  that  they  were 
entered  into  '  under  duress.'  "  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  followed,  the  former  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  great  ability  which  Ellis  had  shown 
in  his  treatment  of  a  difficult  and  complicated  question. 
The  debate  which  ensued  ranged  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Land  Purchase  in  Ireland  and  resulted — For 
the  amendment  173,  against  245.     The  Irish  voted  for. 

The  year  1891  opened  darkly  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Fog  was  prevalent.  On  one  occasion  he  notes 
that  no  cabs  were  available,  and  he  was  obliged  to  walk 
the  whole  of  the  way  to  his  home  in  a  great  storm. 
With  his  tendency  to  asthma  this  was  a  rather  severe 
strain.  At  the  same  time  the  anxiety  about  his  son's 
health  continued,  and  it  was   arranged  that  the  latter 

^  Mr.  Gladstone's  added  words  were  : — "  and  it  is  not  proposed 
by  the  Bill  to  invest  any  Irish  authority  with  control  over  the 
transaction." 
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should  not  go  on  with  his  preparations  for  his  final 
examination,  but  should  leave  Cambridge  at  Whitsun- 
tide and  travel  instead.  Entries  in  the  diary  show  that 
Ellis's  own  health  was  far  from  good  at  the  time.  In 
spite  of  this  drawback  he  gave  all  the  help  he  could  to 
Sir  Joseph  Pease's  motion  against  the  Indian  opium 
traffic,  and  in  April  brought  forward  a  motion  himself 
declaring  that  a  large  reduction  of  licensed  houses  in 
England  is  desirable,  and  that  Local  Authorities  should 
be  entrusted  with  further  powers  of  control,  both  over 
their  number  and  hours  of  opening.  He  watched  the 
Committee  stage  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  closely,  and 
spoke  nineteen  times  upon  it.  Comparatively  few 
English  members  cared  to  follow  its  intricacies.  An 
entry  of  May  26  runs  :  "Lord  Elcho  moved  adjourn- 
ments over  the  Derby  in  a  very  clever  speech.  My 
spirit  was  stirred  within  me  at  the  scandal  of  adjourn- 
ing for  a  horse  race  after  so  many  reminders  in  the 
House  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  in  view  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  duties  we  met  to  perform.  Rose 
once,  but  failed  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye." 

In  the  first  year  of  the  next  Parliament  he  led  the 
opposition  to  the  adjournment  for  the  race  day,  and 
carried  a  majority  of  112  against,  thus  ending  the 
practice.  Mr.  John  Morley  seconded  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wilson  supported  the  resolution. 

On  Sunday,  May  31,  both  parents  were  hastily 
summoned  to  Cambridge,  only  to  find  that  their  son 
had  already  passed  away  before  their  arrival.  The 
two  brothers,  thus  removed  at  the  dawn  of  manhood, 
were  very  different  in  disposition.  The  elder  was 
singularly  mature  in  mind  and  judgment,  with  strong 
scientific  tastes  and  knowledge  ;  the  younger  was  of 
a  verv  sociable  disposition,  with  a  winning  personality 
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and  considerable  ability,  whose  tastes  made  him  an  ideal 
companion  to  his  father  in  his  political  work.  He  was 
buried,  like  his  brother,  in  the  peaceful  little  churchyard 
at  Seal  by. 

For  two  months  there  is  no  entry  in  the  diary.  On 
August  20,  John  Ellis  wrote  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Hind  :  "  The  words  you  quote  of  Lowell's  are 
true  enough  in  a  sense.  But  day  by  day  impresses  me 
more  and  more  with  the  sense  that  what  we  term  death 
is  only  the  portal.  This  world  of  sense  is  very 
transient,  although  it  is  so  difficult  at  times  to  get  our 
thoughts  apart  from  it.  In  my  best  moments  the 
environment  of  flesh  seems  to  me  the  veil  which  hides 
the  true  realities  from  our  ken." 

But  little  application  to  public  duties  was  possible  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  though  some  Committee 
work  was  attended  to  and  finished.  A  good  Bible 
Society  meeting  at  Scalby  and  Anti-Opium  meeting  at 
Scarborough  are  mentioned  with  satisfaction. 

On  December  18  he  took  his  family  and  his  sister 
from  Leicester  to  Switzerland  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  when  the  complete  change  of  scenery  and 
surroundings  helped  to  restore  health  and  strength. 
He  found  great  pleasure  in  long  tramps  up  the  steep 
mountain  paths,  to  be  followed  after  lunch  in  the 
sunshine  by  a  swift  toboggan  run  homewards. 

The  diary  records  December  19.  "I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  ride  from  Bale  to  Lucerne  in  the 
breaking  morning  light,  as  I  stood  outside  the  car  and 
watched  the  day  dawn  and  the  shadows  flee  away. 
Lucerne  beyond  our  expectation  in  beauty.  Pilatus  and 
the  Rigi  a  scene  of  dazzling  purity.  25th.  Our 
Christmas  Day  wondrously  helped  us,  there  being  none 
of  the  bitterness  I  feared." 
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The  best  form  of  English  disinterestedness  does  not 
confine  its  operations  to  the  borders  of  the  British  Isles. 

Its  attention  is  attracted  by  distress  in  any  form  in 
any  place.  Criticism  is  often  directed  against  the 
extreme  position  to  which  this  motive  compels,  when 
the  philanthropist  is  apparently  engrossed  with  anything 
and  everything  which  is  not  concerned  with  his  own 
home,  people,  or  country.  But  extreme  positions  are 
rarely  to  be  defended  with  success,  and  John  Ellis  was 
in  this  sense  no  extremist.  His  sobriety  of  tempera- 
ment and  sense  of  duty  combined  to  render  him  proof 
against  the  sway  of  sentimentalism,  but  he  was  not 
unresponsive  to  the  claims  of  the  greater  world.  Thus 
early  in  1892  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  add  to  the 
fund  being  raised  in  and  around  Scarborough  tor  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  from  famine  in  Russia.  He  took 
the  leading  part  in  the  local  committee,  and  his  diary 
testifies  to  the  ungrudging  manner  in  which  he  devoted 
his  time  to  the  cause. 

Another  question  of  a  similar  nature  also  engrossed 
his  attention,  and  as  usual  when  he  believed  there  was 
a  wrong  to  be  redressed  his  sympathies  were  quickly 
aroused.      The     Salvation   Army    had    in    the    'nineties 
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become  a  recognised  force  in  the  country,  but  in  the 
process  of  expansion  was  arousing  the  opposition  and 
encountering  the  obstacles  that  so  often  harass  a 
progressive  movement.  In  December,  1891,  the 
authorities  at  Eastbourne,  having  forbidden  the  Army 
to  hold  meetings  on  the  beach,  took  proceedings  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  The  defendants  were  found 
guilty  of  unlawful  assembly  but  acquitted  of  a  charge 
of  conspiracy.  In  January,  the  members  of  the  Army 
resumed  their  services  and  were  roughly  handled  by  the 
crowd,  the  police  being  present  in  numbers  insufficient 
to  maintain  order  or  afford  adequate  protection. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  Court  for  Crown 
Cases  Reserved  decided  that  the  conviction  for  unlawful 
assembly  could  not  be  upheld,  and  strengthened  by 
this  decision  the  open-air  meetings  continued  with 
increased  fervour. 

This  attitude  and  the  success  of  the  Salvation  Army's 
action  in  the  Courts  provoked  still  more  a  section  of  the 
townspeople,  who  were  very  largely  on  the  side  of  the 
Town  authorities,  and  the  conduct  of  a  rough  element 
drawn  from  the  poorer  parts  of  Eastbourne  grew  more 
and  more  unrestrained.  Disgraceful  scenes  took  place 
on  the  sea-front,  and  the  men  and  women  Salvationists 
suffered  considerable  ill-usage  in  a  spirit  of  martyrdom. 
Ellis  went  down  for  a  Sunday  and  was  much  stirred  by 
what  he  saw.  So  much  did  he  sympathise  with  the 
"Army"  on  account  of  the  treatment  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  that  when  the  local  authorities 
summoned  the  "  officers  "  for  obstruction,  he  went 
again  as  a  voluntary  witness  for  the  defence.  His 
testimony,  however,  was  not  needed,  as  the  magistrate 
dismissed  the  charge  without  calling  for  the  defendants' 
evidence.      The  matter  was  brought   before  the   House 
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of  Commons  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  ^  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  repeal  an  unusual  section  of  the  Eastbourne  Act  of 
1885.  The  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  147. 
"The  result,"  writes  Ellis,  "crowned  all.  A  piece 
of  good  work.  Thankful  1  had  a  share  in  contributing." 
Before  the  matter  ended  it  passed  to  a  Select  Committee 
upstairs  where  four  of  the  Salvation  Army  "  sisters  " 
were  searchingly  cross-examined  by  the  Corporation 
counsel.  Their  flawless  answers  and  bearing  led  the 
Chairman  (Sir  Henry  James) '"  to  say  to  Ellis,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  "  Booth  at  any  rate  has 
learned  the  secret  of  turning  women  into  angels." 
Calmer  days  and  more  mature  consideration  have 
eliminated  the  controversial  issues. 

The  diary  comments  thus  on  one  of  the  few  creative 
efforts  of  a  leader  unsurpassed  as  a  critic  : — "Feb.  18. 
4.30.  Balfour  rose  in  a  House  in  which  there  were 
40  vacancies  on  his  own  side  to  introduce  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill.  Nervous,  but  lucid  and  frank,  not 
to  say  cynical  to  last  degree.  An  extraordinary  scene 
altogether.  Irish  (both  sections)  indignant,  hostile — 
Liberals  exultant,  and  Conservative  and  Liberal  dis- 
sentients depressed  as  I  have  not  seen  them  before." 
iith.  "At  evening  sitting  moved  resolution  that  the 
estimates  should  be  brought  forward  on  definite  and 
regular  days.  A.  J.  B.  met  it  very  fairly  and  I  with- 
drew it.  Received  a  private  complimentary  tribute, 
which  pleased  me  from  so  good  a  judge — very  tired." 

1 6///.     To    Speaker's    Levee.      He    referred    to    my 
motion  and  speech  as  doing  good. 

Mar.    nyd.       Discussion   on    Mines    8    hours    bill. 
The  best  speech  1  thought  was  by  J.  Chamberlain  with 

'    Lord  W^olvcrhampton.  "^   Lord  James  ot  Hereford. 
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whom  I  had  some  talk  afterwards,  the  first  time  almost 
for  five  years. 

April  "jth.  Large  attendance.  Question  of  privi- 
lege over  dismissal  of  Hood,  Station  Master,  by 
Cambrian  Railway  (after  giving  evidence  to  a  House  of 
Commons  Committee).  Four  directors  stood  at  the  bar, 
one  unfortunately  for  appearance  sake  with  his  umbrella. 
The  House  far  below  what  the  subject  demanded. 
Speaker  very  dignified,  the  only  member  who  appeared 
to  be  sensible  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

Ellis  spoke  several  times  during  this  session  on  the 
India  Council  Bill,  also  on  the  question  of  Polynesian 
labour, 

April  26th.  Moved  Places  of  Worship  Sites  Bill. 
Read  second  time  without  a  division.  (A  sure  indica- 
tion that  a  General  Election  was  approaching.) 

In  June  Parliament  came  to  an  end,  by  inanition 
rather  than  from  any  more  specific  cause,  and  the 
Statute  Book  reveals  six  years  of  "  thin  ears  "  blasted 
by  the  east  winds  of  Coercion.  To  the  Upper  House 
Mr.  Healy  plaintively  referred  one  night  as  a  "  place 
continually  shut  up  "  ;  yet  the  session  was  a  school 
of  great  experiences,  and  went  far  in  forming  Ellis's 
character  in  Parliamentary  life.  He  had  early  taken 
a  fearless  part  in  the  economic  civil  war  which  wasted 
Ireland,  its  men  and  its  resources.  Placing  himself  on 
the  weaker  side,  he  had  grown  stronger  month  by 
month  in  its  advocacy.  He  had  contended  with  much 
ability  and  marked  success  that  force  was  no  remedy, 
that  its  seeming  triumphs  only  made  its  ultimate  defeat 
more  certain.  He  had  proved  the  width  and  generosity 
of  his  views  by  voting  for  the  erasure  from  the  records 
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of  the  Commons  of  the  resolution  expelling  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  whilst  the  man  so  expelled  lay  on  his  death- 
bed regretted  by  all  parties  as  a  most  useful  and 
honourable  member  of  Parliament.  He  had  admired 
the  iron  will-power  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  leader,  and 
his  clearance  from  the  forged  charges  of  complicity  in 
murder  ;  he  had  sadly  renounced  his  leadership  at  the 
disclosure  of  his  moral  downfall.  He  had  watched 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  meteoric  rise  and  fall,  and 
his  successor  to  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (Mr,  W.  H.  Smith)  pass  away  from  the 
ranks  of  the  living.  He  had  drawn  high  inspiration 
from  his  own  veteran  leader  and  his  faith  in  the  unseen 
verities.  His  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God  had  been 
tried  by  fire  in  the  crucible  of  home  bereavements  and 
had  emerged  with  purity  and  increased  strength.  At 
this  time  he  began  to  display  a  certain  attitude  of 
aloofness  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  politics,  but  his 
influence  in  the  inner  life  and  councils  of  the  House 
of  Commons  grew  stronger  day  by  day. 

The  far-reaching  changes  in  Parliamentary  methods 
and  ways  which  date  from  this  time  are  even  yet 
imperfectly  appreciated.  They  may  be  noted  here  as 
explaining  in  large  measure  the  growing  importance 
attached  by  Ellis  to  all  questions  of  procedure.  The 
closure  now  was  recognised  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
accepted  rules  of  the  House,  and  the  stopping  of  all 
contested  business  at  midnight  (since  further  curtailed 
to  I  I  p.m.)  swept  away  all  possibility  of  a  private 
member  carrying  any  measure  into  law  if  a  single 
obstructionist  chose  to  say  him  nay.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
Truck  Act  of  1887,  bearing  Mr.  Ellis's  name  on  its 
back,  was  the  last  measure  of  moment  introduced  by  a 
private  member  to  be  added  to  the  Statute  Book  in  the 
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face  of  opposition,  except  in  cases  where  the  Bill  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  made  a  "  Govern- 
ment "  measure.  In  a  speech  to  his  constituents 
(October  28,  1901)  Ellis  puts  this  very  clearly  : 

The  ability  of  an  unofficial  member  of  Parliament 
to  pass  a  measure  through  the  House  if  it  has  anything 
in  it  that  is  in  the  least  controversial,  is  gone.  Every- 
thing that  makes  for  improvement  must  have  in  it 
something  controversial  ;  everything  that  makes  for 
reform  or  a  movement  onward  has  its  enemies,  therefore 
such  a  measure  is  always  controversial  ;  and  it  has  no 
chance  whatever  of  passing  through  the  House  of 
Commons — not  this  particular  House  of  Commons 
only,  but  any  House  of  Commons — in  the  state  of 
things  that  now  exist.  ...  A  great  many  of  the  laws 
under  which  we  live  at  the  present  moment  are  of  that 
character.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  has  proved  a 
great  blessing  in  Scotland — the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act,  for  closing  Public  Houses  on  Sunday  was  passed 
by  an  unofficial  Member  of  Parliament.  Wales  enjoys 
Sunday  closing,  also  passed  by  an  unofficial  Member. 
The  Act  which  gave  Bank  Holidays  was  not  a  Govern- 
ment measure.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  lost  its  power  of  passing  these  extremely  useful 
measures. 

The  re-election  of  such  a  strong  Home  Ruler  was 
sure  to  be  vigorously  opposed  in  the  Midlands.  Mr. 
Charles  Hilton  Seely,^  a  man  of  high  character  and 
much  local  influence,  came  forward  as  the  Unionist 
candidate  in  the  Rushcliffe  division.  The  sitting 
member  made  good  use  of  the  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  questions  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  make  his  own,  and  though  the  contest  was  keen  the 

^  Brother  of  Col.   Seely,  Minister  of  War  in  Mr.  Asquith's    19H 
Administration. 
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issue  was  never  doubtful.     The  result  of  the  poll  on 
July  8  was  : — 

Ellis 5,380 

Seely 4,588 

792  Majority. 

Among  the  personal  incidents  of  the  year  1892  were 
noted  the  following  : — 

Mar.  9.  At  Reform  Club,  lunched  with  G.  W.  E. 
Russell.  Expressed  to  him  how  well  his  life  of 
W.  E.  G.  had  been  written.  He  said,  "  Mr.  G.  when 
I  went  to  him,  said  he  would  not  follow  the  example 
of  Philpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  apply  for  an  in- 
junction in  Chancery  against  me,  but  that  was  all  the 
help  he  would  give.  '  You  must  not  be  hurt,'  said 
Mr.  G.  '  at  my  saying  I  will  not  read  a  line  of  it.  I 
never  read  anything  about  myself  if  I  can  help  it.'  " 

July  2^th.  To  Leicester  respecting  Newarke  property 
which  I  sold  to  Corporation  for  Art  purposes  ;  a 
transaction  I  think  my  father  would  have  approved.^ 

Dec.  3.  During  these  last  few  weeks  thinning  out 
plantations,  various  farm  work,  &c.  (Records  of  hours 
of  sunshine  taken  at  Scalby  begin  to  appear  this  year  in 
the  diary.) 

Dec.  10th.  Left  for  Bale.  Found  comfortable  room 
at  the  Hotel  des  Avants  above  Montreux. 

A  letter  of  January  i,  1893,  says: — "How  much 
deeper  and  more  potent  the  spiritual  is  than  the 
intellectual  after  all.  ...  I  am  sure  methodical  and 
sustained  industry  is  right  for  us  all.  ,  .  .  Have  you 
read  Westcott's  '  Gospel  of  Life  ' }  It  is  indeed  well 
worth  reading.  I  at  all  events  seem  to  find  therein,  in 
clear  language,   much    that    at    times   during    the    last 

^   The    old    house    now    forms    ])ait    of    tin-    Municipal    Technical 
Schools,  Leicester. 
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twenty  years  has  surged  through  my  mind  in  a  more  or 
less  confused  way." 

The  general  election  of  1892  had  restored  the 
Liberals  to  power,  and  once  again  Ellis  was  to  feel  the 
stricter  discipline  of  a  party  in  office.  The  change 
from  the  opposition  to  the  Government  side  of  the 
House  brings  with  it,  of  necessity,  many  restraints 
which  cannot  but  be  irksome  to  an  independent  mind. 
The  pressure  of  the  Whips  in  the  matter  of  attendance 
and  on  votes  becomes  much  greater,  and  the  balancing 
of  devotion  to  some  particular,  although  perhaps 
unpopular,  cause  on  the  one  hand  against  allegiance 
to  a  ministry,  with  which  one  is  in  general  agreement, 
on  the  other  was  often  trying  and  difficult.  In  the 
case  of  John  Ellis  these  trials  were  greatly  increased 
because  of  the  profound  personal  admiration — not  to 
say  veneration — which  he  felt  for  the  aged  Premier — 
Mr.  Gladstone,  The  following  diary  extracts  will  help 
to  make  this  clear  ; 

1893.  Feb.  13.  An  historical  night  at  House  of 
Commons.  There  about  10.45  ^'^'^-  obtained  my  place 
after  an  unseemly  crush  at  noon.  Mr.  G.  rose  about 
3.45  and  spoke  2  hours  in  introducing  the  Better 
Government  of  Ireland  bill  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  assemblies  ever  seen  in  the  House.  The 
exordium  and  peroration  very  fine,  a  marvellous 
exhibition  in  a  man  of  his  age.  The  general  effect  one 
of  admiration  and  something  even  of  dismay  on  part  of 
opposition. 

June  30.  Opium  resolution.  Mr.  G.  wonderful, 
but  not  altogether  pleasant  speech  to  listen  to  after  the 
negotiations  of  the  afternoon.  J.  W.  P.^  inclined  to 
give  way  ;  W,  S.  C."  and  I  urged  the  contrary  and 
prevailed.     The  Government  proposal  was  for  a  Royal 

1  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  M.P.  2  w.  S.  Caine,  M.P. 
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Commission  to  visit  India  and  inquire  into  the  opium 
question  generally. 

yuly  27.  The  last  closure  resolution  of  the  Goverrh- 
ment  of  Ireland  Bill  in  force  at  ten  o'clock.  A  most 
discreditable  scene  broke  out.  The  gradual  waiving  of 
respect  for  the  tradition  of  the  House  the  real  cause. 

July  28.  The  scene  of  last  night  will,  I  think, 
perceptibly  influence  my  resolution  not  to  remain  very 
much  longer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  must 
"  do  nothing  rashly." 

Aug.  14.  Dinner  at  Reform  Club  and  then  to 
House.  Remarkable  scene.  One  of  the  hottest  days 
in  this  surprising  summer.  About  280  members  in 
precincts,  possibly  40  in  Chamber  ;  all  listless,  lounging 
and  sick  of  the  whole  debate  (report  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill).  One  man  alone  erect,  vigorous 
and  unrivalled  in  all  the  arts  and  qualifications  of  a 
Parliament  man — and  he  83. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  he  presented,  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  deploring  the  slaughter  which  had  taken 
place  in  Matabeleland.  In  reply  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  saying  that  "  we  heartily  share 
the  desire  that  the  Matabele  should  be  treated  with 
justice,  humanity,  and  mercy."     A  diary  entry  follows : — 

Nov.  9.  Labouchere  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  discuss  the  Matabele  raid.  I  seconded.  Not 
much  sympathy  from  the  House,  but  am  sure  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  be  done. 

Such  entries  illustrate  how  John  Ellis  was  making 
a  reputation  as  a  Parliamentarian.  He  had  become 
versed  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  tactics  in  the  House, 
and  in  his  special  subject,  procedure,  his  authority  was 
undisputed.  Some  recognition  of  the  position  which 
he   had   gained    was  evidenced   by   his   appointment   in 
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February,  1893,  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Standing 
Orders,  and  the  value  of  the  work  which  he  was  to 
perform  in  his  new  capacity  remains  unquestioned. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  Coal  Strike  over  the  Mid- 
lands, Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire  in  the  autumn  of 
1893  had  aroused  public  attention,  but  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  the  real  seriousness  of  the  situation 
revealed  itself.  Although  ill  prepared  for  resistance 
the  miners  were  ready  to  bear  any  sufferings  sooner  than 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  owners.  They  were  not, 
however,  disposed  to  suffer  in  silence,  and  riots  took 
place  at  different  centres.  The  relations  subsisting 
between  John  Ellis  and  the  miners  had  always  been 
of  the  most  harmonious  character,  but  the  general 
strike  had  brought  with  it  an  inevitable  stoppage  of 
work  at  Hucknail  and  consequent  suffering. 

Ellis  was  never  able  to  witness  unmoved  the  sorrows 
of  others,  and  a  visit  to  the  schools  where  the  children 
were  being  fed  with  soup  dinners  affected  him  so  deeply 
that  he  determined  to  open  the  pits  under  his  control 
whatever  the  associated  owners  might  do.  On 
November  13  he  notes:  "Colonel  Seely  came  to  see 
me  about  coal  stoppage.  I  took  him  to  Mr.  Mundella, 
who  intimated  that  Mr.  G.  would  make  a  statement  to 
the  House."  This  Mr.  Gladstone  did,  saying  that  he 
had  written  to  both  sides  suggesting  Lord  Rosebery  as 
an  arbitrator.  The  mediation  of  Lord  Rosebery  resulted 
in  a  speedy  resumption  of  work,  although  the  settle- 
ment was  little  more  than  a  postponement  of  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  situation. 

Two  deaths  are  particularly  noted  by  John  Ellis 
about  this  time.  The  first  was  that  of  "  Edward 
Stanhope,  who  was  particularly  courteous  as  Secretary 
for  War,  and  once  did  a  very  good  thing  at  my  request, 
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about  intoxicating  drinks  in  military  canteens  in 
Ireland."  The  other  was  William  Leycester,  head  of 
the  Times  reporting  staff  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  These  two  deaths,"  writes  Ellis,  "  in  my  judgment 
are  largely  due  to  the  strain  of  Parliamentary  life. 
What  that  is,  is  difficult  to  convey  to  outsiders."  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Ellis  himself  was  then  feeling  the 
severity  of  his  work  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  tried  to  relieve 
the  tension  by  visits  to  Eastbourne  and  Falmouth. 

Christmas  this  year  was  spent  at  Wrea  Head,  where 
the  electric  light  had  been  installed  by  his  son  Harold, 
— "  a  great  success  and  a  tribute  to  his  perseverance  and 
knowledge." 

The  next  session  of  Parliament  was  to  witness  the 
passing  from  its  deliberations  of  the  greatest  statesman 
of  the  age.  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  delivered  on  March  i,  1894,  and 
Ellis  notes  : 

A  crowded  attendance  to  hear  Mr,  G.  state  Govern- 
ment's intentions  respecting  Lords'  mutilations  of  Local 
Government  Bill.  The  old  man  in  wonderful  form, 
voice,  language,  dignity  and  grace  perfect  as  ever.  As 
the  words  against  the  Lords  fell  from  his  lips,  a  sort  of 
magnetic  impression  came  over  me  that  I  was  listening 
to  him  for  the  last  time  there.  One  almost  held  one's 
breath.  A  historical  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten. 
A.J.B.  spoke  finely,  taking  up  the  challenge.  Directly 
House  broke  up  went  to  Marjoribank's  ^  room  to  state 
objections  to  a  peer  Premier. 

March  2nd.  Great  excitement  on  the  actual  facts 
becoming  known  that  Mr.  G.  had  resigned  and  Lord 
Rosebery  had  been  sent  for,  A  rumble  of  discontent 
at  latter.  Unavailing  attempt  to  stop  it  by  a  chorus  of 
praise  from  the  Press.      I  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Times : 

1    Liberal  Whip,  afterwards  Lord  Twecdmouih. 
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"  If  the  authority  of  the  representative  House  is  to  be 
successfully  vindicated  by  the  verdict  at  the  polling 
booth,  the  case  must  be  presented  to  the  people  by  a 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  clothed  with  the  authority 
of  being  himself  one  of  their  representatives," 

Although  an  admirer  of  Lord  Rosebery's  gifts  as  an 
orator  and  a  statesman,  Ellis  had  a  decided  conviction 
that  the  premiership  should  be  filled  by  a  commoner. 
But  apart  from  this  he  felt  that  the  new  leader  was  "  not 
in  touch  with  the  House  of  Commons."  Ellis  was 
still  more  disquieted  when  Lord  Rosebery,  in  the  course 
of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  laid  it  down  that 
before  Home  Rule  could  be  carried  an  English  majority 
in  its  favour  was  essential  ;  this  pronouncement  he 
describes  in  his  diary  as  a  "  blazing  indiscretion,"  and 
was  evidently  much  perturbed  by  it.  In  spite  of  all 
these  searchings  of  heart  Ellis  never  for  one  moment 
wavered  in  his  duty  towards  the  leader  whom  his  party 
had  chosen,  nor  was  there  any  change  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  men.  His  duties  in  the  House 
were  more  strenuously  performed  than  ever,  and,  as 
usual,  the  less  seen  work  of  Committees  engrossed  his 
most  active  energies.  On  March  29  he  moved  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  organisation  of  the 
Charity  Commission  more  directly  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  As  a  consequence  a  Select  Committee  was 
formed  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  Ellis  was  appointed 
Chairman.  He  threw  himself  into  his  new  work  with 
characteristic  energy,  and  it  was  with  some  satisfaction 
that  he  was  able  to  write  three  months  later  :".... 
got  well  through  Report  (Charity  Commission),  and 
thus  ends  the  heaviest  piece  of  work  since  I  entered 
Parliament." 

On  May  10  John  Ellis  spoke  on   the  Finance  Bill 
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against  abnormal  expenditure  on  warlike  preparations 
and  "  insane  rivalry  in  armaments  during  times  of 
peace."  "  When  members  got  away  from  the  miasma 
of  London  they  escaped  from  the  bogies  of  militarism, 
of  '  The  Trade,'  &c,,  and  found  that  industry  and 
thrift  lie  at  the  very  roots  of  a  prosperous  social  system." 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  speech  was  the  most 
successful  he  had  made  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  he  was 
warmly  congratulated  on  it  by  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Sir  Henry  Fowler,^  and  others.  When  the  Bill  went  to 
the  Lords  his  diary  reads:  "July  26th.  Went  into 
House  of  Lords  to  hear  their  treatment  of  Finance  Bill. 
A  remarkable  speech  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, — 
'  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  rich  man.'  An  equally 
striking  speech  from  the  Lord  Chancellor '"  who,  without 
a  note  before  him,  answered  the  previous  debaters 
(Devonshire  and  Argyll)  and  explained  and  defended 
the  salient  points  of  the  Bill." 

The  longest  and  most  strenuous  session  in  which 
Ellis  had  yet  taken  part  now  came  to  an  end  ;  as  usual 
he  hastened  back  to  Wrea  Head  with  unconcealed 
pleasure.  Amongst  his  home  engagements  one  which 
he  describes  as  "  a  most  satisfactory  occasion  "  was  the 
opening  of  the  new  Temperance  Hall  at  Scalby  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  In  the  new  building  were 
contained,  besides  a  hall  for  meetings,  a  large  class 
room,  a  smoking  and  recreation  room,  a  reading  room, 
and  a  library,  and  in  defraying  the  cost  of  its  erection 
Ellis  not  only  hoped  to  further  the  cause  of  Temperance 
which  he  had  so  near  at  heart,  but  to  make  it  the  public 
hall  of  the  village  where  lectures  might  be  given, 
debates  held,  and  access  to  good  books  obtained.  The 
advent  of  his  friend  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  and  his  family 

1    Lord  Wolverhampton.  ^   Lord  Hcrschell. 
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to  Cloughton  as  near  neighbours  was  another  circum- 
stance which  gave  Ellis  sincere  pleasure.  Christmas  saw 
the  whole  family  at  Grindelwald,  whence  he  writes  to 
his  brother-in-law  a  letter  which  is  interesting  as 
showing  his  admiration  of  devotion  to  duty  in  the  face 
of  obstacles — a  marked  characteristic  of  Ellis  him- 
self— ".  .  .  I  have  been  reading  the  fourth  volume  of 
Gardiner's  Commonwealth  ^  and  have  been  distinctly 
encouraged  thereby.  The  devotion  to  duty  of  some  of 
those  men  was  very  fine.  No  trace  of  doubt  seemed  to 
cross  Cromwell's  mind  as  to  his  course  whether  plunged 
in  sea-sickness  between  Milford  and  Waterford,  quelling 
a  mutiny  of  his  own  particular  troops,  almost  wading 
in  slaughter  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford  or  circumvent- 
ing the  machinations  and  lies  of  young  '  Charles 
Stuart.'  It  is  quite  sublime,  and  I  must  say  my 
admiration  of  Cromwell  has  risen  though  I  feel  much 
attracted  to  Fairfax." 

In  the  early  part  of  1895  ^^  ^^^  nominated  by  the 
Speaker  to  act  as  temporary  Chairman  of  Committees 
of  Ways  and  Means — "  a  high  honour,  and  a  post  on 
which  I  enter  with  much  diffidence."  To  a  friend  he 
writes  : — "  ...  I  was  a  little  surprised,  but  told  the 
Speaker  if  he  thought  I  could  do  it  I  was  willing  to 
accept.  He  was  very  kind  and  complimentary,  Mellor  ^ 
too.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  congratulated  to-day  by 
my  Parliamentary  friends."  The  post  was  one  which 
made  considerable  demands  upon  him,  and  the  strain  at 
times  was  exhausting.  He  confessed  to  nervousness 
the  first  time  he  was  in  the  chair.  On  March  8,  he 
writes  : — "  Supply  Committee  called  and  found  myself 

^   The  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  by  Dr.  8.  R. 
Gardiner. 

2   Rt.  Hon.  I.  W.  Mellor,  Deputy  Speaker. 
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in  chair  from  2.30  to  5 — a  somewhat  trying  ordeal. 
Hartley  ^  and  Hanbury  ~  tried  to  '  bait  '  the  new 
'  master  '  without  much  success.  A  few  rulings  as  to 
order  and  the  last  hour  very  peaceful.  Milman  ^  very 
kind  and  helpful.  Made  two  or  three  minor  errors, 
but  nothing  of  importance.  Altogether  came  out  of  chair 
without  loss  of  reputation."  His  continued  success  as  a 
chairman,  and  his  recognised  authority  on  procedure,  to- 
gether with  his  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  all 
combined  to  cause  his  name  to  be  favourably  mentioned 
for  the  Speakership  when  it  became  known  that  Speaker 
Peel  was  resigning,  and  he  was  approached  with  a  view 
to  letting  his  name  go  forward  for  that  office.  After 
due  consideration,  he  decided  that  such  a  course  was 
inadvisable,  and  when  writing  in  his  diary  fourteen 
years  later,  he  recalls  "  many  memories  of  the  events 
in  respect  of  the  Speakership  election  1895.  ^o'" 
an  hour  or  so  that  office  was  within  my  reach.  Have 
never  regretted  my  decision  knowing  my  own  limita- 
tions." On  April  9,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  moved  and 
Mr.  Balfour  seconded  a  motion  according  the  thanks 
of  the  House  to  Mr.  Peel.  "  All  done  in  most  perfect 
taste.  An  occasion  long  to  be  remembered.  Took 
leave  of  Mr.  Peel  about  ii.o — much  moved."  The 
next  day  "To  House  about  11.30.  Soon  after  taking 
seat  Mr.  Gully  appeared  on  Bench  and  I,  at  once, 
gave  it  to  him.  The  occasion  a  great  falling  off 
from  that  of  the  day  before.  Mr.  Whitbread  struck 
jarring  note  about  landed  interest,  then  Mr.  Balfour 
raised    party     note    and    Sir    W.     Harcourt     followed 


1  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  M.P.  (Islington,  S.). 

2  Mr.  R.  W.  Hanbury,  M.P.  (Preston). 

2  Sir  Archibald  Milman,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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his    bad    example.       Altogether    somewhat     a     painful 
occasion. 

The    Budget   was  introduced  on   May   2,  and   Ellis 

occupied  the  chair  while  it  was  in  Committee,  earning 

the  congratulations  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  on  the  manner 

in  which  he  had  performed  an  onerous  task.     A  few 

days  later  he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty 

owing  to  the  action   of  the  Government  with  regard  to 

the  Report  of  the  Opium  Commission. ^     To  Ellis,  and 

to    every    other   opponent    of   the    traffic,  the    Report, 

which,  with  the  evidence,  had  just  been    published   in 

six    bulky   volumes,    was    highly  unsatisfactory.     The 

Government,    however,    had  decided   to   take    it   as   it 

stood,  and  thus  their  followers  who  had  conscientious 

objections  to  the  trade  were  in  a  dilemma.      Hence  this 

entry  :   "  May  20th.   With  J.  W,  Pease  into  Harcourt's 

room.     H.    H,    Fowler    and    T,    Ellis    present    about 

Opium.      Great    pressure."      The    great    pressure    (to 

avoid  severe  criticism  and  a  division)  was,  however,  in 

vain.      Four  days  later  a  further  entry  appears  :   "  To 

House    at    11    a.m.      Never    left   till    12.30    Saturday. 

Weary  time  on  the  whole  till  my  speech  was  over,  then 

felt  a  great  calm.      But  little  feeling  in   the  House  in 

favour    of   motion. "^       Faint-heartedness    amongst    our 

friends.     Spoke  about  46   minutes  and  felt  myself  to 

be  on  strong  ground."     The  speech  had  been  carefully 

prepared  and    contained   a  very  damaging  exposure  of 

the  methods  employed  by  the   Indian  Government  and 

its   agents.      Mr.    H.   J.    Wilson,    M.P.,   had  strongly 

^  The  Royal  Commission  on  Opium  (President,  Lord  Brassey) 
was  appointed  in  1893.  In  their  report  (July,  1895)  the  Commis- 
sioners did  not  recommend  the  prohibition  of  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  opium,  but  suggested  increased  State  supervision. 

2  Brought  forward  by  Sir  J.  W.  Pease. 
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protested  in  a  minority  report  of  great  ability,  and  the 
two  Native  Commissioners  also  differed  from  the 
majority  in  several  important  particulars.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  Ellis  severely  criticised  the  manner  in 
which  evidence  had  been  collected.  Testimony  not 
likely  to  be  favourable  to  the  Government  had  not  been 
called  before  the  Commission,  and  there  had  been  a 
complete  inversion  of  the  ordinary  rules  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  England  when  a  true  statement  of 
facts  was  desired.  The  speaker  did  not  make  these 
charges  without  giving  chapter  and  verse  for  his  state- 
ments, and  the  ^vhoIe  speech  was  a  closely  reasoned  and 
masterly  analysis  of  the  Report.  An  official  defence  of 
the  Report  was  put  forward  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who, 
however,  complained  that  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
examine  it.  He  offered  no  reply  to  Ellis's  criticism, 
nor  indeed  was  one  ever  made.  The  motion  was 
defeated  by  176  to  fifty-nine. 

On  June  21,  little  thinking  that  any  crisis  was 
impending,  Ellis  had  arranged  to  spend  the  day  on  the 
river  visiting  friends  at  Bisham  Vicarage  and  afterwards 
going  on  to  Medmenham  Abbey.  "  A  most  pleasant 
excursion,  reaching  Pont  Street  again  at  10.30."  In  the 
meantime  a  ministry  had  fallen.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman)  had  made  a 
statement  of  military  policy  in  the  course  of  which  he 
announced  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
from  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  Speeches 
complimentary  to  the  Duke  were  made  from  both  sides 
of  the  House,  which  then  speedily  emptied,  the  debate 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Service  party.  An 
amendment  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  for 
War  on  the  grounds  that  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
cordite  had  been  supplied  to  the  Army  was  moved,  and 
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the  Government  was  defeated  by  seven  votes.  As  a 
result  an  immediate  dissolution  was  decided  upon  and 
the  Government  of  Lord  Rosebery  was  at  an  end, 
"  First  saw  news  in  the  Times  at  breakfast,"  writes 
Ellis,  "  then  called  at  Downing  St.  Met  J.  Morley 
and  A.  Acland,  who  asked  my  opinion  as  to  resignation 
or  dissolution.      I  advised  first." 

On  July  6  Ellis  issued  his  fourth  election  address  to 
the  Rushcliffe  electors.  In  it  he  made  special  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  or 
mutilating  many  of  the  measures  passed  by  the 
Commons.  The  vital  question  which  he  placed  before 
his  constituents  was  whether  they  wished  this  power  of 
destruction  to  remain  vested  in  the  peers  or  to  cease. 
He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  G.  Murray  Smith,  who  stood 
as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  and  the  contest  was  marked  by 
more  than  ordinarily  pleasant  relations  between  the  two 
candidates.     The  poll  resulted  : — 

Ellis         ....      5,752 
Smith       .     .     .     .      5,119 

Majority        633 
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The  General  Election  had  resulted  in  the  return  of 
the  Conservatives  to  power  and  the  new  House  met  on 
August  12,  1895.  The  first  business  was  the  election 
of  a  Speaker.  The  re-election  of  Mr.  Gully  was 
proposed  by  Sir  John  Mowbray  and  seconded  by  John 
Ellis,  It  had  not  been  certain  in  the  beginning  that 
the  Conservatives  would  support  the  appointment,  but 
Mr.  Balfour  soon  set  such  doubts  at  rest.  "  Rose  after 
Sir  John  Mowbray  had  felicitously  moved  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Gully,"  says  the  diary,  "  and  made  what  I 
gathered  was  considered  a  happy  speech.  A  very 
nervous  opportunity.  So  many  new  members  and  no 
Speaker  to  call  to  order."  Ellis's  speech  was  made  in 
dignified  and  appropriate  language,  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  increased  his  great 
claims  on  the  confidence  of  the  House  by  sanctioning 
this  confirmation  of  its  traditions  and  precedents. 
Parliament  had  only  been  called  together  to  vote 
supplies,  the  estimates  for  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
party  now  in  opposition,  so  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
the  session  lasting  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Accordingly 
it  was  prorogued  on  September  5, 

When    Parliament    reassembled    in    b'ebruary,    1896, 
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Ellis  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Trade.  The  position  was  one  which  he 
valued  very  highly,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
closer  insight  which  it  afforded  him  of  the  inner 
working  of  Parliament.  The  work  was  arduous,  but  it 
had  its  compensations,  and  brought  out  to  the  full  his 
powers  as  an  administrator.  Several  entries  in  the  diary 
testify  to  the  difficulties  he  encountered  and  surmounted. 
"Room  No.  16.  A  most  difficult  post  presid- 
ing over  some  70  or  80  of  my  colleagues.  Sat  for 
about  two  and  a  half  hours.  Grand  Committee  on 
Trade  (Shop  Hours  Bill).  Presided  for  first  time — 
got  through  fairly  well.  One  or  two  minor  errors  and 
much  wearisome  talking  on  the  part  of  four  or  five  men. 
Tired,  and,  I  hope,  succeeded  in  being  patient  and 
courteous  to  all."  But  important  to  the  country  as 
were  these  proceedings  over  which  Ellis  was  presiding, 
other  events  were  taking  place  at  the  same  time  which 
were  vitally  affecting  the  Empire,  and  in  their  disentangle- 
ment he  was  destined  to  take  a  part  of  some  prominence. 
On  December  30,  1895,  Dr.  Jameson,  with  a  force 
of  a  few  hundred  men,  had  crossed  the  Transvaal 
frontier.  The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  raid  into  the 
territory  of  a  friendly,  and  in  all  essentials  a  practically 
free  State, ^  was  that  the  Uitlanders  had  been  denied 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  by  the  Boers. 
Without  waiting  to  discuss  the  situation  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Chamberlain  sent  per- 
emptory orders  to  the  High  Commissioner  at  the  Cape, 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,"  commanding  the  expedition  to 
return,  but  the  message  sent  by  the  High  Commissioner 
was  disregarded  by  Dr.  Jameson,  and  his  force  was  out- 

1  "  A  foreign  State  in  friendly  treaty  relations"  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  • 

2  Afterwards  Lord  Rosmead. 
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numbered  and  captured  by  the  Boers  near  Kriigersdorp 
on  January  i.  The  prisoners  were  eventually  handed 
over  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  sent  to  London,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  This 
armed  invasion,  which  became  known  as  the  Jameson 
Raid,  had  consequences  of  a  far-reaching  character,  and 
when  Parliament  assembled  (February  11,  1896)  it  at 
once  became  the  central  subject  of  debate.  The  speech 
from  the  Throne  announced  that  "  the  proceedings 
would  form  the  subject  of  a  searching  inquiry."  In 
the  debate  which  followed,  Ellis  used  these  words  : — 
"  The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  described  in  an 
official  despatch  Dr.  Jameson's  incursion  as  '  an  act  of 
filibustering,'  and  therefore  he  would  not  dwell  further 
upon  it,  beyond  making  the  remark  that  every  assist- 
ance should  be  given  to  the  tribunal  before  which 
Dr.  Jameson  was  to  be  tried.  But  the  second  point 
on  which  he  wished  to  dwell  was  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  territories  from  which  the  filibustering 
came.  There  was  need  of  some  principle  on  which  to 
found  action  ;  and  the  principle  which  he  applied  was 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  mixing  of  commercial  objects 
and  political  duties.  That  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
existing  arrangements  had  gone  to  pieces.  .  .  The 
history  of  the  East  India  Company  would  show  that, 
first,  it  was  a  mere  trading  company,  the  political 
element  predominating,  then  the  commercial,  then  the 
political  again,  until  in  1858  the  position  had  become 
intolerable.  .  .  What  took  place  on  the  India  Bill  of 
1858  was  on  a  great  scale  a  complete  precedent  for  the 
present  case,  where  a  nuich  smaller  matter  was  con- 
cerned, lie  hopctl  and  expected  that,  with  the  help  of 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  a  searching  Parliamentary 
inquiry,  the  clouds  which  now  seemed   to  surround  the 
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matter  might  be  dissipated,  and  that  new  arrangements 
would  give  to  those  vast  territories  a  system  of  good 
government  with  all  the  blessings  that  implied."  ^ 

On  May  8  cipher  telegrams  and  letters,  which  had 
been  found  in  the  baggage  of  the  British  South  African 
Company's  troops  and  seized  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, were  published  in  England.  These  documents 
made  it  clear  that  in  the  December  previous  the  reform 
leaders  at  Johannesburg  were  arranging  for  an  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  that  Mr.  Rhodes  and  others  at 
Cape  Town  were  privy  to  the  plot  and  consented  to  or 
even  promoted  it.  Under  the  circumstances  a  debate 
in  Parliament  was  inevitable  and  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  not  taken  a  very  active  share 
in  the  questionings  to  which  the  Government  had  been 
subjected  regarding  South  Africa,  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  Opposition,  In  a  trenchant  speech  he  dealt 
with  the  connection  of  the  Chartered  Company  with  the 
Jameson  Raid  and  Mr.  Rhodes's  complicity  in  it.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  reply  said  that  wider  issues  were 
raised  than  those  connected  with  the  cipher  telegrams, 
but  the  latter,  he  said,  "  indicate  first  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  directors  of  the  Chartered 
Company  knew  and  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reform  Committee  at  Pretoria  [sic).  They  indicate, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  same  gentleman  knew  and 
approved  of  the  preparations  for  the  entry  into  the 
Transvaal  in  certain  eventualities  ;  and  in  the  third 
place  they  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  Mr.  Rhodes  dis- 
approved and  tried  to  stop  the  invasion  at  the  moment  at 
which  it  actually  took  place."  The  Colonial  Secretary 
went  on  to  point  out  that  whatever  errors  Mr.  Rhodes 
might    have    committed,   he    had    also    rendered    great 

^   Hansard,  xxxvi,  p.  362. 
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services  to  South  Africa,  and  the  universal  condemn- 
ation of  his  recent  action  v^as  no  reason  for  forgetting 
his  past.  Ellis  thus  refers  to  the  debate — "  A  very 
fine  speech  of  Harcourt's — a  most  disappointing  one 
from  Chamberlain.  Went  home  sick  at  heart  to  think 
that  one  of  the  Queen's  Ministers  should  admit  the 
Government  were  not  going  to  take  action  with  respect 
to  a  man  who,  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
shared  in  a  conspiracy  to  invade  a  friendly  State." 

On   January    29,    1897,  a  Select    Committee   of  the 
House  of  Commons   was   appointed   "  to   inquire   into 
the  origin  and  circumstances  of  the   incursion   into  the 
South  African  Republic  by  an  armed  force,  and  into  the 
administration  of  the  British  South  African  Company, 
and    to    report    thereon,    and    further    to    report   what 
alterations     are     desirable    in     the     Company."        Its 
members   were   Mr.   Jackson,^  Chairman,  Sir   William 
Harcourt,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  M.   Hicks- 
Beach,    Mr.    Chamberlain,    Sir    Richard    Webster,    Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke,  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr. 
Bigham,  Mr.  Wharton,  Mr.   Labouchere,  Mr.   Sydney 
Buxton,   Mr.    Blake,   and  John  Ellis.      The  first   and 
main  object  of  the  inquiry  was  the  Raid,  and  it  seemed, 
therefore,  all-important  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  familiarise  themselves  with  the  matters 
that  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Cajie  Parliament,  which   had   met  at 
the  Cape.       Most   important  evidence  had  been  given 
before    that    body    and    correspondence    and    telegrams 
of  a  significant    character  had    been   produced.      Other 
subjects  of  investigation  were  the  Trial  at  Bar  of  Dr. 
Jameson  at  Bow  Street  and  the  contents  of  the  various 
Transvaal   Green   and  British  Blue  Books.       Ellis  not 
*  Afterwards  Lord  Allcrton. 
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only  made  a  most  particular  and  exhaustive  study  of  all 

the   material    available,  but  he  went   further  and   took 

the  greatest  pains  to  get  first-hand  information.       Both 

before   and   while    the    Committee   was   sitting   he   was 

busily    collecting   statistics   from    leading   politicians   at 

the  Cape,  or  from   missionaries  or  settlers  who  could 

speak  from  experience  of  the  Chartered  Company's  rule. 

Correspondences    were     opened    with    men    who    were 

particularly   qualified   to   speak   with  authority  on  the 

industrial   and  political   problems  of  Rhodesia,  and  he 

had  further  recourse  to  frequent  private  consultations 

with  men  of  weight  and  experience  in  British  politics. 

After  each  sitting  of  the  Committee  he  would,  on  his 

return  home,  go  carefully  through   the  day's  evidence, 

repeating   to   one    of   his  daughters,   who   acted  as   his 

secretary  during  this  time,  the  substance  of  all  that  had 

been  said,  publicly  or  privately,  and  on  the  arrival   of 

the    printed    evidence    next    day   he   began   to   prepare 

questions  for  the  following  sitting.      On   February    16 

Mr.   Cecil   Rhodes  was   called  and   his  examination    in 

chief  finished  three  days  later.      After  it  was  over  Ellis 

had  a  long  interview  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who 

he  says  was  "  not  in  a  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind." 

**  I   left    a   good    deal   discouraged.      In  political  life  a 

stout  heart  and  trust  is  the  great  thing."     On  February 

23  Ellis  was  to  cross-examine  :  "  S.A.C.  room  crowded, 

Prince  of  Wales  and  others.     After  C.-B.  had  asked  24 

questions  Rhodes  fell  to  me  and  I  pressed  him  as  to — 

(^)   Mafeking  and   Pitsani,   (/-)   concealment   from   his 

colleagues,  (c)  no   real   attempt  to   stop   Jameson,   (d) 

journey  to  Capetown  to  try  to  prevent  proclamation  by 

Sir    H.    Robinson.      Did   fairly   well,    kept    cool    amid 

interruptions    from    Webster    and    others.       Sat    upon 

counsel  when  they  interrupted." 
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John  Ellis  refused  to  draw  any  distinction  between 
the  gravity  of  the  overt  act  and  the  preparations  for  it, 
relying  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Jameson,  i.e.^  "It  is  not  necessary  to 
constitute  the  offence  that  it  shall  proceed,  or  that  it 
shall  have  proceeded  ;  the  cardinal  offence  is  the  inten- 
tion, and  the  offence   is   complete    if  the   preparation, 
or  assisting  in  the  preparation,  or  aiding  or  abetting  in 
the  preparation  with  that  intention,  is  established."     He 
hoped  that   the  Committee  would,  by  assigning  rightly 
the    responsibility    for    the    Raid,    allay  excitement   in 
England,  the   Transvaal,  and    South   Africa   generally, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  better  government  by  the 
Chartered  Company.      This  latter  object  was  his  chief 
interest    when   he  entered  on   the   work  of  the   Com- 
mittee, and  underlay  his  examination  of  more  than  one 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company,     This  may 
be   seen   more  particularly  in    his   examination   of  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  Chairman  of  the  B.S.A.  Co.,  when 
he  read  a  quotation  from  the  original  petition   for  the 
Charter  :     "  with   a   representative    Board    in    London 
of  the  highest  standing,  with  a  local   Board  in  South 
Africa  of  the  most  influential  character,  this  association 
....  will  be  able   peacefully,  and  with   the   consent 
of  the  native  races,  to  open  up,  develop,  and  colonise 
the  territories   with    the   best   results   both  for   British 
trade  and  commerce  and  for  the  native  races."     By  an 
examination  into  the  minute-books  and  transactions  of 
the  Company  he  sought  to  awaken   a  general  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  Board  for  the  government  of  the 
immense  tract  of  country  under  their  care. 

It  was  expected  that  this,  the  second  part  of  the 
inquiry,  would  have  been  reached  before  the  end  of 
IMay,  but  several   causes  combined  to  delay  the  work, 
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On  May  25,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  Mr.  Rhodes's  solicitor, 
refused  to  produce  certain  telegrams  which  formed  part 
of  a  series  of  communications  between  Dr.  Harris^  in 
London  and  Mr.  Rhodes  in  South  Africa,  immediately 
preceding  the  Raid,  which  telegrams  were  shown  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  June  following. 
The  greater  part  of  this  series  had  already  been  obtained 
from  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  (who  had  special 
instructions  to  preserve  telegrams)  after  repeated  refusals 
from  Mr.  Rhodes's  representatives  to  produce  them.  It 
transpired  that  any  telegrams  sent  before  November  i 
were  destroyed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and 
it  also  appeared  that  some  sent  via  Durban,  owing  to  a 
breakdown  on  the  usual  route,  had  not  been  kept. 

The  Committee  were  therefore  faced  with  the  alterna- 
tives either  of  bringing  out  their  report  on  the  evidence 
obtained,  or  of  delaying  proceedings  in  order  to  compel 
the  production  of  the  missing  telegrams  with  the  grave 
risk  that  the  session  would  close  and  as  a  consequence 
the  Committee  would  be  dissolved  without  any  con- 
demnation of  the  Raid  and  its  authors. 

John  Ellis  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  by 
adopting  the  latter  course  the  Committee  would  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to 
prevent  the  issue  of  a  Report  at  any  cost.  He  foresaw 
that  certain  persons  were  very  anxious  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  make  no  report  at  all,  that  they  should 
break  up,  that  their  labours  should  be  entirely  in  vain. 
"  That  was  a  danger  before  them  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
— speaking  from  some  experience  of  the  House  of 
Commons — in  refusing  to  be  led  away  on  this  false 
trail,  this  suggestion  that  there  might  be  some  necessity 
for  further  investigation  of  the  telegrams." 

^   Mr.  Rhodes's  confidential  Agent. 
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"All  through  the  year  1896,  after  the  Raid  was  made 
known,  the  wildest  rumours  were  in  circulation,  more  or 
less  authoritatively,  in  South  Africa  as  to  the  complicity 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  Raid.  .  .  . 
These  rumours  as  to  complicity  of  distinguished  people 
were  said  all  to  emanate  from  one  source — the  confederates 
in  South  Africa." 

*'  Why  did  Mr,  Rhodes  decline  to  produce  the 
telegrams  ?  He  (Mr.  Ellis)  entirely  agreed  in  this 
paragraph  of  the  Committee's  report : — '  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  (after  having  authorised  that  they  should 
be  shown  to  Mr.  Chamberlain)  has  refused  to  allow 
them  to  be  produced  before  the  Committee,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  aware  that  any  statements  purport- 
ing to  implicate  the  Colonial  Office  were  unfounded,  and 
the  use  made  of  them  in  South  Africa  was  not  justified." 
Nothing  would  induce  him  to  delay  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  in  consequence  of  suggestions  from 
persons  found  guilty  of  duplicity.  He  laid  great  stress 
on  this  clear  verdict  of  the  Committee."- 

"  Finally,  the  Committee  desired  to  put  on  record  an 
absolute  and  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  Raid  and 
the  plans  which  made  it  possible.  The  result  caused 
for  the  time  being  grave  injury  to  British  influence  in 
South  Africa.  Public  confidence  was  shaken,  race 
feeling  embittered,  and  serious  difficulties  were  created 
with  neighbouring  States.  That  condemnation  was 
arrived  at  with  practical  unanimity,  regardless  of  party. 
It  was  a  matter  for  extreme  satisfaction  that  it  was  so. 
To  those  who  were  dissatisfied  and  with  whom  grave 
doubts  still  remained  as  to  the  proper  allocation  of  blame, 
he  would  say  it  was  evident  that  either  the  Colonial  Office 
at  home  or  the  Rhodcsian  Press  in  South  Africa  were 
guilty  of  misleading  the    public.      He   firmly  believed 
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the  guilt  was  with  the  latter,  though  he  acknowledged 
that  the  white-washing  of  Cecil  Rhodes  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  formed  a  very 
unsatisfactory  feature." 

Two  diary  extracts  may  here  be  given  : — 

1897,  July  13.  Finished  report — so  ends  a  matter 
which  has,  so  far  as  Parliament  goes,  mainly  occupied 
my  thoughts  during  eight  or  nine  months.  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

July  26.  A  weary  debate  though  struck  with  the 
personal  kindness  of  those  who  differed  strongly  from 
my  action  on  S.A.  Committee.  Harcourt  good. 
Hicks-Beach  very  fine. 

In  regard  to  the  future  administration  of  the  terri- 
tories Ellis  said  to  his  constituents  :  "  His  view  of  the 
question  was  not  determined  by  the  side  of  the  House 
on  which  he  sat.  In  1893,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
power,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  Matabele 
country  being  raided  bv  Cecil  Rhodes.  ,  .  .  What  was 
now  before  them  was  the  like  endeavour  to  secure  the 
prevalence  of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  as 
between  man  and  man,  of  whatever  race  and  colour. 
He  held  strongly  that  it  was  better  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  pass  on  to  the  wisest  arrange- 
ment for  the  future  there  than  to  waste  time  and 
patience  in  tracking  the  unseen  diplomacies  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  into  their  hiding  places." 

From  the  position  here  indicated  he   never  swerved. 
In  a  letter  of  his  dated  November  7,  1897,  the  sentence 
occurs :  "  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  as  time  goes  on  and 
the  merely  sensational   incidents  fade  away  the  work  of 
that  Committee  will  have  its  effect  for  good," 
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The  following  letter  from  Sir  William  Harcourt  may 
fitly  close  this  episode  : — 

Malwood,  Lyndhurst, 

22nd  October,  '97. 

Dear  J.  Ellis, 

I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  your  able  exposi- 
tion and  defence  of  our  much-abused  Committee.  Like 
yourself  I  have  a  perfectly  easy  conscience  in  the 
matter.  1  think  we  accomplished  all  that  was  possible 
in  getting  a  unanimous  and  uncompromising  condemna- 
tion of  Rhodes. 

If  we  had  attempted  anything  more  we  should 
certainly  have  failed,  and  given  Rhodes  a  Parliamentary 
triumph.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  drum  into  the 
stupid  heads  of  some  people  that  the  telegrams  could 
not  have  been  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Report. 

Of  course  the  Rhodesites  and  the  personal  enemies  of 
Chamberlain  were  most  anxious  to  drag  us  into  this 
false  scent.  I  must  thank  you  very  cordially  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  referred  to  my  share  in  the 
business. 

The  mischief  that  has  arisen  has  been  mainly  due  to 
the  wanton  declaration  of  Chamberlain,  that  he  found 
nothing  dishonourable  in  the  conduct  of  Rhodes. 

When  I  come  to  speak  on  the  subject  I  shall 
characterise  this  conduct  of  Chamberlain  in  the  manner 
I  think  it  deserves. 

I  am  much  amused  at  the  wrath  your  speech  has 
kindled  in  the  Rhodesite  Press,  they  feel  that  your  shot 
has  hit  the  mark. 

I  hope  you  have  been  enjoying  the  summer  weather 
of  this  week  as  we  have  done  in  our  Forest. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.   V.   Harcourt. 
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CHAPTER   IX 


INTERLUDES 


Sir  John  Gorst's  Education  Bill  (1896),  which 
was  intended  to  decentralise  the  administration  of  school 
grants  by  the  Education  Department  and  throw  upon 
the  County  Councils  the  duty  of  administering  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  excited  much  controversy.  The 
proposal  to  give  local  aid  to  voluntary  schools 
without  giving  at  the  same  time  "  popular  "  control  pro- 
voked strong  opposition.  A  Nonconformist  manifesto 
was  issued  against  the  Bill,  which  was  finally  withdrawn 
after  no  fewer  than  1,238  amendments  had  been  pro- 
posed. On  the  second  reading,  Ellis  said  : — "  For 
himself  he  valued  the  representative  principle  so  much 
that  he  would  willingly  exchange  it  for  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause,  that  is,  if  people  of  England  and 
Wales  were  given  the  right  of  electing  the  members 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  Voluntary  Schools  as  well 
as  Board  Schools.  .  .  He  held  that  our  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  was  and  must  be  based  upon  religion. 
He  was  satisfied  from  experience  that  if  this  subject 
was  only  approached  with  a  spirit  of  our  common 
Christianity  underlying  the  proceedings  and  the  matter 
was  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  teachers,  the  religious 
difficulty  need  not  exist.     He  was  for  much  less  inspec- 
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tion,  for  a  great  simplification  of  the  code,  and  for 
decentralisation  in  these  matters.  But  he  did  not  find 
this  in  the  Bill,  and  he  should  go  into  the  lobby 
against  it." 

From  the  strife  of  Parliament  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
to  his  memoranda  of  two  visits  which  he  greatly 
enjoyed. 

Of  the  first  he  says  : — 

Travelled  with  Bishop  Davidson^  down  to  Farnham. 
He  began  to  talk  about  the  House  of  Lords  and  its 
influence  (or  want  of  it)  for  good,  and  also  of  the 
change  taking  place  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  observance. 
Found  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  ^  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
(a  Lyttelton)  there,  also  a  brother  of  the  Bishop  and 
his  wife.  A  wonderful  place  altogether,  the  fabric 
dating  from  Henri  de  Blois  (brother  of  Stephen)  and 
bearing  marks  of  almost  every  generation,  certainly  of 
every  century  since.  A  great,  wandering  place  of  all 
sorts  of  architecture  and  all  kinds  of  material  with 
miles  of  passages.  Bishop  Morley's  Tower  (entrance) 
and  the  old  keep,  forty  yards  across,  now  turned  into 
a  beautiful  garden.  The  great  terrace  with  its  rose- 
covered  wall  overlooks  the  town  and  district.  English, 
stately,  and  yet  home-like.  The  Park  with  its  herd  of 
fallow  deer  extremely  beautiful,  owing  much  to  some 
magnificent  trees  planted  by  Bishop  North  (brother  of 
Lord  North)  about  1760.  Mrs.  D.  took  M.  and  me 
up  to  the  keep,  a  most  glorious  prospect,  before  dinner. 
This  was  in  the  great  hall  where  sat  Oueens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  and  Kings  James  and  Charles.  Now  and 
again  the  talk  became  general.  The  ladies  gone,  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Rochester  discussed  Quakers. 
Bishop  Talbot  having  been  at  Leeds,  knew  the  Jowetts, 
1^'ords,  and  others.  In  the  drawing-room  we  chatted  of 
many  things,  religious  and  political,  the  latter  chiefly, 

1  Now  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury. 
-  Dr.  Talbot,  now  Bisho])  of  Winchester, 
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the    Education   Bill    of   the   Government    being    in    its 
crisis.   .   .   . 

Sunday,  2\st.  Longest  day  1896.  To  Church. 
Parish  Rector,  Sumptington  (his  mother  a  Vaughan  of 
Leicester),  sermon  on  Church  and  State,  very  good  in 
first  part,  then  wandered  from  subject.  I  walked  back 
with  Mrs.  Davidson  through  hop  gardens,  talked  of  the 
Communion  Service  at  which  M,  and  I  had  been 
present  in  the  private  chapel  this  morning.  After 
lunch,  the  Bishop  took  me  into  his  study  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  we  discussed  the  Education 
Bill  very  frankly.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  after  all  on 
how  much  we  could  agree.  Then  a  walk  in  the  park 
with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  with  much  talk  on 
forestry,  deer  (he  is  a  stalker),  the  "  unseen  "  and  its 
influence  on  public  men,  the  yueen  and  Royal  family. 
In  the  evening  a  charming  stroll  through  the  park 
with  M.  After  supper  more  talk  with  the  Bishop 
about  various  Bishops  of  Winchester.  Up  the  keep  with 
M.,  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  her  brother-in-law  in  moonlight, 
wonderful. 

This  was  soon  followed  by  a  "  delightful  "  visit  to 
Dr.  Hodgkin  and  his  family  at  Bamborough. — *'  On 
Sunday  morning  a  Bible  class  on  the  sand  dunes,  in 
afternoon  a  very  remarkable  sermon  from  a  market 
gardener  in  the  Castle." 

In  the  following  year  (1897)  he  was  Invited  to  attend 
the  Cambridge  Union  and  to  open  a  discussion  on  the 
opium  trade.  At  that  time  no  popular  breeze  filled  the 
sails  of  the  would-be  suppressors  of  the  traffic.  He 
represented  himself  in  his  address  as  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  of  speech.  His  note  of  the  occasion 
runs: — "1897.  Mar.  9th.  .  .  A  fine  audience  of 
undergraduates  and  others  who  gave  me  a  warm 
reception  and  a  hearty  cheer  at  the  end.  Altogether  a 
heavy  day  but  one  to  be  thankful  for.     The  result  of 
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the    voting    surprised    everyone.       For    Opium — 53 ; 
against — 83  !  " 

The  perusal  of  the  Blue  Book  on  the  Armenian 
massacres  affected  him  so  much  as  to  deprive  him  of 
sleep.  He  felt  keenly  that — "  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  used  on  behalf  of  the  subjects  of 
Turkey  struggling  to  be  free,"  and  on  May  7  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  Robert  Reid  ^  in  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  Cretans.  Mr.  Curzon,-  in  replying  for  the 
Government,  said  "Mr.  Ellis  has  pointed  out  with  great 
force,  that  there  is  really  a  wider  question  at  stake  than 
the  mere  defeat  or  victory  of  one  army  or  the  other.  . 
The  real  Eastern  Question  is  the  better  government  of 
the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  gradual  widening  of  their 
liberties,  the  securing  of  proper  guarantees  for  the 
prosperity  of  that  autonomy,  which  some  of  them  have 
already  secured,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  extended  to 
others  in  future." 

In  July  came  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Queen's 
accession  to  the  Throne.  Ellis's  part  is  described  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister  July  18  from  Scalby  : — 

"  1  was  asked  very  unexpectedly  to  go  with  the 
Friends'  Deputation,  Sir  Joseph  Pease  having  been 
prevented,  and  hesitated  a  good  deal.  But  I  felt  it  was 
best  to  accede  and  do  my  best,  and  now  that  it  is  all 
well  over,  I  am  very  glad  I  did. 

Wc  reached  the  Castle  about  2.30  and  spent  perhaps 
half-an-hour  in  the  Waterloo  Room  and  other  apart- 
ments before  the  Lord  Chamberlain  came  to  settle  the 
procedure,  &c.  'Fhere  seemed  rather  a  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  some  Friends  as  to  the  going-down  on  one  knee, 
which  is  usual  on  "  kissing  hands."  I  had  no  scruples 
myself,   as    I    look   upon    it    merely    as   an   attitude    of 

*    l.uiil   1 -oicbuni. 
2   Lord  Curzon. 
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respect,  and  especially  becoming  on  the  part  of  a  man 
like  myself  to  such  a  venerable  old  lady.  But  of  course 
I  was  there  representing  a  religious  body  and  told  them 
1  would  act  as  desired  and  that  certainly  I  would  do 
nothing  to  compromise  their  scruples.  So  I  told  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  reminding  him  of  precedents  in  the 
case,  on  the  part  of  Friends,  notably  that  of  1887.  He 
at  once  responded  that  he  would  mention  it  to  the 
Oueen,  who  would  quite  understand. 

We  were  the  third  deputation.  Presently  the  great 
folding  doors  at  the  end  were  thrown  back  and  we 
could  see  the  Queen  seated,  with  her  Court  standing 
around  her.  Then  the  "  three  Denominations  "  ^  passed 
in  and  the  doors  were  closed  again.  In  perhaps  ten 
minutes  the  doors  were  thrown  back  and  the  first  body 
came  out  backwards.  They  having  cleared  away,  the 
second  deputation  moved  forward  and  then  came  back 
and  withdrew. 

I  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Friends,  with  J.  B.  H.  on 
my  right  and  J.  B.  B.  on  my  left.  We  moved  slowly 
(thou  may  be  sure  our  pace  was  not  quick  with  J.  B.  B. 
on  my  arm)y  bowing  as  we  advanced  up  the  room 
perhaps  fifty  feet.  Then  I  halted  about  15  feet  from 
the  Queen,  and,  making  a  low  bow,  began  to  read  the 
Parchment  Address,  which  happily  was  beautifully 
written.  Looking  at  the  end  straight  into  the  Queen's 
eyes,  I  saw  she  was  listening  intently,  and  by  the  time 
I  got  to  the  last  two  sentences  my  self-possession  was 
quite  restored.  I  then  bowed  low  again  and  handed 
the  parchment  to  the  Queen.  She  took  it  and  said, 
*'  I  thank  you  warmly,  gentlemen,  for  your  very  kind 
address,"  and  handed  me  a  document  in  return.  She 
then  extended  her  hand,  which  I  touched  with  my  lips, 
and  again  making  obeisances  returned  to  my  deputation. 
After  presenting  J.  B.  H.  and  J.  B.  B.  we  moved  back- 
wards bowing  until  we  were  out  of  the  room. 

^  The  Society  of  Friends  possesses  the  right  of  personal  approach 
to  the  Sovereign — a  privilege  which  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  three 
denominations  (Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists). 
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In  telling  this  he  used  to  say  that  he  had  been  told 
beforehand  to  go  close  up  to  the  Royal  chair,  because 
the  Queen  disliked  stretching  out  her  hand.  His  fear 
at  first  was  that  her  Majesty  would  dislike  the  plain 
language  and  unconventional  Address.  On  looking  at 
her  he  felt  sure  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  fatigue  and  strain  consequent  on  the  work  of 
the  South  African  Committee  necessitated  a  longer  holi- 
day than  he  usually  allowed  himself,  and  the  winter 
of  1897-8  was  spent  in  Egypt  with  his  family  and 
sister.  His  great  interest  in  this  journey  justifies  the 
following  lengthy  quotations  from  his  letters,  recording 
his  first  impressions  of  this  wonderful  country.  In 
them  the  man  reveals  himself  : — 

On  Ss.  "  Rameses  the  Great,"  Nile, 

3  Dec,  '97. 


.  .  .  We  have  now  been  nearly  a  fortnight  in  this 
wondrous  country,  and  our  appetite  has  been  almost 
more  than  sated  with  new  and  strange  objects  and 
environment.  The  sight  of  the  sunset  and  the  vivid 
blue  of  the  sky  with  the  intensely  white  houses  and 
minarets,  date-palms  with  their  golden  clusters,  and  a 
hundred  other  unfamiliar  objects,  will  remain  with  me 
for  long. 

The  journey  Alexandria  to  Cairo  3^  hours  was  one 
long  procession  of  the  new  !  One  is  hardly  outside 
Alexandria  before  one  realises  that  Egypt  rests  upon 
the  Nile  and  that  on  its  rise  and  fall  all  the  life, 
agriculture,  and  commerce  of  the  people  depend.  From 
the  railway  (of  course  running  on  a  high  embankment 
to  avoid  the  river)  one  sees  well  over  the  great  plain 
below.  Here  and  there  are  palm-groves,  and  I  cer- 
tainly had  no  idea  how  extremely  beautiful  are  the 
young  palms  when  the  fronds  all  emerge,  as  it  were, 
from  ihe  ground.     At  the  lower  end  of  the  Delta  the 
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date  harvest  was  by  no  means  in,  and  the  golden 
clusters  were  extremely  picturesque.  The  high  road 
alongside  soon  became  a  stream  of  camels,  donkeys, 
and  peasants  on  foot  going  to  and  fro  with  merchandise 
or  on  their  daily  avocations.  The  camel  is  all  that  one 
knows  him  to  be  from  acquaintance  in  England  and 
more — an  ungainly,  ill-tempered,  but  most  useful  brute. 
The  donkeys  are  much  finer  than  the  English  animal. 
As  the  train  sped  on  we  passed  towns  and  villages,  the 
latter  a  handful  of  mud  dwellings  all  raised  of  course 
above  "  high  Nile,"  and  looking  as  dirty  and  miserable 
as  heaps  of  refuse  amid  the  suburban  brick-fields  of 
London,  But  the  people  looked  happy  and  well  fed  to 
the  youngest.   .   ,   , 

The  fertility  of  the  Delta  began  to  sink  into  one's 
mind  as  our  journey  continued.  Here  and  there  one 
would  see  a  great  heap  of  golden  wheat  lying  in  the 
open  air — here  again  an  enclosure  of  maize  stalks 
guarding  a  little  hill  of  maize  cobs  from  the  animals 
which  seemed  to  wander  at  their  sweet  will. 

By  about  2  o'clock  we  were  seated  on  the  terrace  of 
Shepherd's  Hotel,  Cairo.  Nothing  I  have  read  exagger- 
ates the  picture  that  meets  one's  eyes  there.  From 
8,30  when  the  Khedive  dashes  past  in  a  victoria  behind 
two  beautiful  white  Arabs  surrounded  by  a  small 
cortege  with  equal  horseflesh  at  their  command,  until 
towards  midnight,  the  street  below  one  is  a  moving 
mass  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  animals. 
The  natives  of  all  north  and  mid-Africa,  Arabia,  of 
most  of  Europe,  and  some  of  Asia  are  there,  pushing, 
gesticulating,  and  shouting  .  .  ,  The  "  bazaars  "  are,  I 
suppose,  the  most  wonderful  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
except  perhaps  at  Constantinople.  You  walk  down 
hundred  of  yards — miles,  I  think — of  tiny  streets  in 
which  certainly  three  persons  could  not  pass  abreast. 
On  either  hand  sit  on  their  haunches  on  the  ground 
floor  of  tiny  shops  (without  any  windows)  the  shop- 
keepers and  various  workmen.  As  you  pass  they  ofi^er 
you   samples  of  goods    and  invite  you  to  stop.     The 
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process  of  seeing  these  is  fascinating,  but  also  fatiguing 
from  its  interest  and  novelty.  The  special  bazaars, 
gold,  brass,  slippers,  silk,  Tunis,  Algerian  (for  they 
sometimes  go  by  nations)  are  extraordinary.  In  the 
first  there  were  evidently  many  Jews,  weighing  their 
beautiful  ornaments,  &c.,  with  the  most  delicate  scales. 
But  oh  !  the  dirt  and  smells.  When  I  read  of  the  great 
fire  of  London  I  could  not  but  wonder  what  would 
happen  if  a  Cairo  bazaar  burst  into  flames.  For  the 
mass  of  humanity  is  wondrous,  many  of  the  houses 
containing  many  scores  of  persons.  It  is  said  the  value 
of  the  ground  areas  and  tenements  continues  to  rise  to 
great  figures  year  by  year. 

A  drive  to  the  tomb  of  the  Khalifs — a  weird  place 
outside  the  city — a  visit  to  the  Mosque  of  Mehmet 
All  with  its  great  alabaster  pillars  and  walls,  seeing  the 
sunset  from  the  Citadel  which  overlooks  the  city  much 
as  Edinboro'  Castle  does  that  place,  a  drive  into  the 
country  past  the  Khedive's  country  palace  to  see  the 
Ostrich  Farm  (1,000  birds),  Hehopolis  and  its  obelisk 
which  Joseph,  no  doubt,  saw  when  he  married  the 
daughter  of  its  priest — these  and  some  other  excursions 
gave  us  a  good  general  knowledge  of  Cairo  and,  as  I 
said,  we  were  not  sorry  to  leave  its  heat  and  noise  behind. 

Harold  and  I  had  a  day  after  snipe  over  the  fields 
just  left  clear  by  the  retiring  Nile,  As  the  walking 
was  in  soft  ooze  you  may  fancy  it  took  it  out  of  one. 
The  first  30  minutes  left  me  much  in  the  condition 
one  reads  of  men  being  in  at  the  end  of  a  great  boat 
race.  But  a  little  rest  put  me  right,  and  by  dint  of 
taking  it  more  carefully  and  resting  more  than  an  hour 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  we  had  quite  a  pleasant  and 
successful  shoot.  The  Egyptian  snipe  get  their  living 
much  more  easily  than  our  Fylingdale  ones,  and  are 
proportionately  plumper.  It  was  quite  an  interesting 
experience,  apart  from  the  sport.  The  donkey  ride 
some  four  miles  out  and  back  with  the  sun  flooding  the 
landscape  with  his  level  beams  making  Cairo  with  its 
minarets  and  the  Mokattam   hills  beyond  blaze  again, 
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the  great  pyramids  black  against  the  western  glory,  the 
groups  of  palm-trees  here  and  there,  the  Junch  under 
a  sakyeh  with  a  number  of  the  natives  coming  to  watch 
the  strangers  eat,  many  little  experiences  such  as  do  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  tourist.   .   .   . 

Of  the  Pyramids  and  Sphinx  what  shall  I  say  ? 
Like  Niagara  forty  years  ago,  they  disappointed  me  at 
first,  but  every  hour  under  their  shadow  dissipated 
this.  And  when  last  Sunday  evening  1  walked  out 
as  the  young  moon  was  just  emerging  from  behind  the 
great  mass  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  a  sense  of  mystery 
and  awe  crept  over  me  that  1  cannot  describe  or 
explain.  We  did  not  go  up  then,  and  for  my  own 
part  there  seems  a  sort  of  vulgarity  in  being  pulled 
and  pushed  by  dirty  Arabs  over  the  huge  stones  !  But 
that  is  a  sentiment  I  don't  expect  others  to  share. 

On  the  Sunday  evening,  with  the  aid  of  three  or  four 
donkeys,  my  ladies  and  I  made  their  circuit  (some  three 
miles)  and  were  well  repaid.  M.  says  the  Sphinx 
impresses  her  most,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this.  To  stand  between  the  paws  of  the  mighty 
creature  and  look  up  seventy  feet  to  the  face  which  has 
been  gazing  eastward  across  the  Nile  for  more  than 
5,000  years,  goes  home  to  one's  imagination  as  few 
things  do. 

We  had  a  leisurely  inspection  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx  and  some  tombs,  just  staying  as  long  as  we 
liked.  It  was  very  interesting  to  read  on  the  walls  of 
one  of  these  tombs  a  careful  inventory  of  the  farm 
stock  of  the  men  buried  there,  just  such  as  I  have  of 
my  great-grandfather's  (18  10)  at  Scalby.  The  delicacy 
and  precision  of  some  of  the  engravings  in  the  alabaster- 
lined  tombs  are  surprising,  and  also  those  on  the  great 
granite  stele  standing  in  front  of  the  Sphinx  are  most 
surprising.  One  wonders  with  what  instrument  the 
lines  of  a  man's  head  or  eyebrows  can  have  been  cut  in 
such  material  so  finely  as  almost  to  preclude  the  idea 
of  "  tapping  "  with  a  chisel.    .  .   . 

We  left  Cairo  in  this  boat  on   Tuesday,   30th,  and 
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Edith  asked  me  this  afternoon :   "  Don't   you   feel   as  if 
you  had  been  watching  palm  trees,  and  sugar  canes,  and 
banks,  and  a  muddy  river  and  sakyehs  and  '  shadoofs ' 
all    your  life?"     And  really   so  it  almost  strikes  one. 
The  dress  and  undress  of  the  people  have  grown  quite 
familiar  to  our  eyes  ;  somehow  these  copper  skins  do  not 
look  so  unclothed  when  bare  as  our  white  ones,  and  the 
little  children  are  like  bronzes,  so  perfectly  formed  and 
developed.       We    make    about    eight    miles    an    hour 
against    the     current,    anchoring    about    sundown    and 
starting  again  at  daybreak,  for  although  the  boat  only 
draws  four  feet,  the  currents  and  sand  banks  shift  so  as 
to  make  navigation  very  difficult  except  in  the   light. 
We  have  about  sixty  passengers  aboard,  all  very  pleasant 
and  hardly  any  of  them  invalids.      About  every  other 
day  we  go  these  excursions,  but  really  there  is  not  time 
enough  allowed  to  do  more  than  glance  at  things.     At 
the   same  time,  hurried   as   it   was  I    would    not   have 
missed  seeing  the  site  of  Memphis,  some  of  the  temple- 
tombs,  and  above  all  the  Serapeum.      Why,  there  has 
not  been  a  potentate  in  Europe  laid  in  such  a  sarcophagus 
as  have  been  found  there  by  the  dozen  as  the  receptacles 
of    these    sacred    bulls!     Immense    granite    sarcophagi 
brought  down  the  Nile,  taken  overland  miles  and  then 
let  down  into  the  ground  and  carried  along  underground 
passages — so  big  are  they  that  it  has  been  found  too 
expensive  to  move  one  of  them  out  again  as  a  specimen. 
Their  sides  are  polished  like  a  looking-glass  and  elabor- 
ately   sculptured    with    hieroglyphics.      As    one    passes 
along    this  great   river  and    notices  the  devastation  in 
places  in  the  rich  mould  it  has  deposited  and  now  form 
its   banks,  one  can   but   wish   some   of  the   marvellous 
skill    and    labour    put  into  tombs  and  temples  by  the 
great  kings  Seti,   Rameses,    and    others   had  taken  the 
form  of  embanking  the  river. 

On  the  Nile  off  Luxor. 
24  Dec.  1897. 
....   "Sir   F.   Lockwood,   M.P.,  is  dead!"     Such 
was  the  bald  sentence  which  met  our  eyes  among  a  mass 
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of  Reuter  telegrams  posted  up  when  we  came  down  to 
breakfast  on  the  shortest  day  !  You  can  fancy  how 
much  we  have  thought  and  talked  about  it  since.  It 
was  a  shock  and  yet  in  some  sense  not  a  surprise,  if  I 
may  say  so.  Apart  from  the  loss  to  his  nearest  and 
dearest,  for  his  bright,  cheery  spirit  to  have  lingered 
on  in  weakness,  or  when  its  peculiar  excellences  ceased 
to  have  their  effect,  would  have  been  pitiful.  Since 
1889-91  I  have  ever  thought  probably  those  are 
really  most  to  be  envied  whose  passage  is  briefest. 
We  shall  long  lament  a  most  kind  friend  and  neighbour, 
one  with  whom  J  always  enjoyed  spending  an  hour.^ 

Our  seventeen  days  at  Luxor  have  been  restful  and 
interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  an  experience 
very  novel  but  one  to  which  we  are  now  becoming 
accustomed  to  have  no  thought  about  the  weather  ! 
One  goes  to  bed  knowing  that  about  6.30  light  will 
break,  that  at  7  the  sun  will  appear  a  great  fiery  ball 
flooding  every  corner  at  once  with  his  glare,  that  from 
7  to  10  it  will  be  pleasantly  cool  and  fresh,  that  about 
10  a  white  umbrella  is  needful  when  walking  in  the 
sun,  that  from  noon  to  2  one  does  as  little  as  possible, 
and  that  if  one  does  the  effects  are  quite  unpleasan.  ; 
that  by  3  it  is  sensibly  cooler,  by  4  pleasant  again,  and 
that  about  5  the  great  ball  of  fire  will  disappear.  Day 
succeeds  day  in  these  respects  almost  absolutely  the 
same.      I  should  not  like  to  live  for  many  months  under 

^  In  Parliamentary  life  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  personal 
friends  whose  gifts  were  in  more  striking  contrast  to  each  other  than 
Sir  Frank.  Lockwood  and  John  Ellis.  The  following  extract,  from 
Mr.  Birrell's  life  of  his  delightful  lawyer  friend  gives  the  explanation, 
viz. : — "  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  queer  place  and  hard  to 
describe.  Lockwood  sat  in  it  for  twelve  years,  yet  he  was  in  no 
sense  a  Parliamentarian.  His  large  practice  at  the  Bar  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  read  Blue  Books,  and  to  follow  day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  hour,  the  course  of  debate,  and  yet  without  this  hourly 
attention  no  private  Member  can  make  a  Parliamentary  reputation 
really  worth  having.  It  is  drudgery  from  which  men  more  and  more 
hold  aloof." 
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such   circumstances,  but   it   is    delightful   as   you    may 
fancy  to  us. 

Our  Nile  journey  of  seven  days  to  Luxor  was  a 
pleasant  alternation  of  progress  up  the  great  river  and 
occasionally  donkey  rides  to  temples  on  its  banks.  One 
sees  a  good  deal  of  the  country  going  to  and  fro  on  the 
"  asses  "  with  which  we  have  now  become  so  familiar  as 
steeds,  riding  through  the  villages  as  one  does.  A 
certain  number  of  Arabic  words  and  phrases  even  have 
begun  to  flow  quite  naturally  from  our  lips,  exciting,  I 
need  hardly  say,  the  laughter,  not  to  say  derision,  of  the 
people.  They  seem  a  happy,  contented,  careless  race 
of  beings,  many  of  them  so  fat — especially  the  boys 
and  girls.  The  labouring  men  and  women  hardly  eat 
during  the  day,  but  make  a  big  meal  after  sun-down. 

The  halt  at  Luxor  was  especially  delightful.  The 
hotel  is  a  great  spreading  building  of  two  stories  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  very  high  rooms  almost  devoid  of 
windows  and  with  walls  about  three  feet  thick.  The 
rooms  are  in  consequence  of  very  even  temperature 
(I  doubt  if  they  vary  10  degrees  in  the  24  hours). 
The  place  has  been  built  in  a  palm  grove  which  has 
been  turned  into  a  garden  with  some  pains  by  a  system 
of  water  channels  flooded  once  a  week.  We  sat  all  day 
long  on  Sundays  (except  two  visits  to  the  English 
church  and  a  walk  along  the  river  bank  to  see  the 
sunset)  among  oleanders,  poinsettias,  hibiscus,  roses, 
and  chrysanthemums  in  full  flower.    .   .    . 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  some  respects,  as  every  year 
the  excavations  are  revealing  fresh  and  unexpected 
treasures.  The  Temple  of  Luxor  itself  is  now  fairly 
free  from  rubbish  heaps  and  dwellings  (though  there  is 
still  a  mosque  on  top  of  it)  and  a  series  of  beautifully 
preserved  statues  of  the  great  Rameses  arc  emerging. 
In  one  of  them  elsewhere  one  of  his  queens  is  sculptured 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  in  a  most  wifely  way, 
and  at  Luxor,  the  great  king  has  had  a  favourite 
daughter  sculptured  in  miniature  touching  the  calf  of 
his  great   leg  !      1  le   is  known  to  have  been  the   father 
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of  150  children,  whose  names  are  recorded.  At  Karnak 
one's  breath  is  really  taken  away  by  the  magnitude, 
grandeur,  and  harmony  of  proportion.  One  great  wall 
has  a  "  treaty  of  peace  "  expressed  in  terms  implying 
an  extremely  high  state  of  civilisation  with  a  clause  for 
the  extradition  of  criminals  under  certain  just  condi- 
tions. On  another  one  sees  a  "  Suez  canal  "  of  that 
day  with  its  forts  at  intervals  and  provision  that  the 
water  access  from  Nile  to  Red  Sea  shall  not  lay  Kgypt 
too  open  to  invasion. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  wonders  are  even  in 
some  respects  greater.  The  valley  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  with  their  great  inclines,  chambers,  halls,  and 
mausoleums  for  the  actual  sarcophagi,  every  wall  and 
column  being  covered  and  emblazoned  with  pictures 
and  writing  of  which  the  colours  are  in  many  cases 
quite  fresh — the  Ramesseum  with  its  colossal  statue 
(the  foot  of  which  is  ^^  feet  across  the  toes)  lying 
prone  as  left  by  the  fury  of  Theodosius  ;  the  Temple 
of  Rameses  III,  in  the  treasure  chamber  of  which  one 
can  sit  and  see  the  pictures  of  the  pile  of  gold,  precious 
stones  and  jewels,  and  read  the  story  of  the  faithless 
architect  who  built  the  whole  with  a  secret  entrance  to 
plunder  it  !  The  two  great  Colossi  gazing  across  the 
Nile,  one  of  them  very  badly  "  restored "  by  our 
Severus  who  died  at  York,  these  and  a  hundred  other 
things  I  need  not  tell  you.  We  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  architect  who  is 
carrying  on  operations  at  Deir  el  Bahari  for  the  Egypt 
Exploration  fund.  This  gave  us  access  quietly  to 
much  of  interest,  not  otherwise  accessible,  and  amply 
were  we  repaid.  On  Wednesday  we  had  tea  with  Mr. 
Carter  and  his  two  companions  in  their  "  house  "  in  the 
burning  amphitheatre  where  their  work  lies.  Having 
during  the  last  five  seasons  moved  many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  rubbish,  they  are  now  trying  with  infinite  pains 
to  piece  together  the  puzzle  of  stones  of  the  glorious 
temple  built  by  the  great  queen  of  the  Egyptians, 
Hatasu,  a  sort  of  Oueen   Elizabeth.     As  the  stones  all 
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have  their  beautiful  sculptures  or  writings  emblazoned 
in  gold,  blue  and  vermilion,  the  stone  once  found,  it  is 
not  so  difficult  to  find  its  place. 

After  a  most  pleasant  time  we  mounted  our  donkeys 
and  rode  across  the  great  cultivated  plain  to  the  river, 
as  the  Western  sky  was  one  blaze  of  orange  and  red 
quickly  passing  into  the  "  daffodil."  Mr.  Carter 
having,  as  he  said,  kept  us  till  dark,  came  with  us  on  a 
beautiful  young  Arab  horse  and  guided  us  through  an 
arm  of  the  rapidly  falling  Nile  across  which  a  fortnight 
ago  we  came  in  boats. 

We  also  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  and  talk 
with  the  Arab  who  made  the  extraordinary  find  of  the 
Royal  mummies  some  years  ago  and  received  50,000 
piastres  for  revealing  the  secret,  and  also  to  meet  his 
brother  who  {being  innocent)  received  the  bastinado  till 
he  nearly  died  under  it ! 

We  have  also  had  the  dramatic  story,  from  one  of  the 
actors  in  it^  of  the  finding  of  the  wonderful  copy  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  85  feet 
long  in  papyrus. 

All  these  things  have  been,  as  you  can  fancy,  so 
interesting  that  one  really  feels  quite  unable  to  take 
them  in  properly. 

Greatly  as  we  enjoyed  the  stay  at  Luxor,  it  is  almost 
refreshing  to  sit  in  a  deck  chair  again  on  this  lazy  Nile 
and  ruminate ! 

To  E.  M.  P. 

Under  the  Pyramids, 

1 1  Jan.  1898. 

...  It  has  been  to  most  of  us,  I  think,  a  journey  of 
extraordinary  interest.  To  myself  the  most  fascinating 
element  I  shall  carry  away  and  ponder  over  for  many  a 
day  is  the  curious  philosophy  of  these  ancients  with 
respect  to  the  relation  of  this  life  to  the  unseen.  This 
Was,  of  course,  the  real  reason  and  root  of  their  extreme 
care  to  preserve  their  mortal  bodies. 
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I  felt  to-day  as  I  stood  by  the  open  coffins  of  their 
two  greatest  kuigs  such  a  rush  of  sensations  as  does  not 
come  often  in  life.  To  think  I  was  looking  on  the 
forms  and  features  (wonderfully  preserved)  of  two  men 
who  had  done  all  that  our  travels  of  the  last  six  weeks 
have  enabled  us  faintly  to  realise  they  did — to  see  the 
faces  of  men  before  whom  millions  bowed  down  and 
whose  minds  must  have  been  equal  to  those  of  any  who 
ever  trod  our  earth, — to  feel  these  things  and  much  one 
has  no  words  to  express  was  to  be  conscious  of  how 
limited  and  feeble  one's  own  faculties  are. 

This  newly-awakened  interest  in  Egypt  was  not  a 
passing  one.  On  his  return  to  England  he  continued 
his  study  of  its  history  and  antiquities,  and  his  diary 
contains  mention  of  meetings  and  discussions  with  the 
eminent  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  with  whom 
he  records  days  spent  in  exploring  the  treasures  at  the 
British  Museum.  Later  this  interest  was  extended 
when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie,  whose  yearly  exhibition  of  Egyptian  discoveries 
he  always  made  a  point  of  visiting. 
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SOUTH     AFRICA 


The  greatest  and  most  absorbing  event  for  Ireland 
in  1898  was  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
The  spectacle  of  a  Unionist  Government  devoting  all 
its  energies  to  a  Bill  which  sought  to  establish  demo- 
cratically elected  County  and  District  Councils  through- 
out Ireland,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Bill  for  the  better 
government  of  the  country,  was  a  sufficiently  strange 
one.  They  had  abandoned  without  more  ado  the 
policy  of  coercion  and  the  idea  that  the  Irish  people 
were  unfitted  for  the  task  of  government.  In  this 
change  of  attitude  the  Radical  Party  could  not  but  see 
a  tribute  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  splendid 
campaign  by  a  foe  which  had  suffered  a  moral  defeat. 
Many  references  to  these  marked  changes  occur  in 
Ellis's  diary,  one  of  which  may  be  given. 

March  21.  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill  ; 
curious  to  see  the  changed  aspect  of  things,  Government 
benches  most  sparsely  filled.  Debate  with  difficulty 
kept  up  till  midnight.  Spoke  20  minutes,  the  only 
representative  of  the  Liberals  who  fought  so  hard 
against  coercion. 

Said  that  it  was  a  curious  commentary  on  their  past 
assertions  to  find  in  their  third  session  a  Unionist 
Government    discussing    as   the   only   measure    of    first 
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importance  a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland. 
Members  after  all  are  but  the  transitory  items — we  pass 
away  but  the  cause  remains  and  the  government  of 
Ireland  is  still  a  problem  we  have  to  solve  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  The  merit  of  good  local  government,  he 
continued,  is  to  give  everyone,  whatever  his  religion  or 
politics  or  vocation  in  lif«",  an  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  the  self-government  of  his  country.  Was  well 
listened  to  and  went  home  in  peace. 

No  other  political  question  ever  attained  such 
importance  in  the  consideration,  or  assumed  such 
proportions  in  the  outlook,  of  John  Ellis  as  this 
Irish  Question,  the  paramount  question  and  the  in- 
soluble ^problem  of  his  day.  Other  questions  might 
arise,  and  did  arise,  on  issues  which  the  historian  may 
determine  to  have  been  of  a  greater  importance,  but  the 
fascination  of  Ireland  had  mastered  the  soul  of  Ellis 
and  the  witchery  of  the  eloquence  of  Gladstone  on  this 
theme  became  an  abiding  influence  with  him.  But  he 
was  destined  to  be  embroiled  in  other  political  quarrels 
where  the  stakes  were  in  some  respects  still  greater. 
Of  these  the  Imperial  problems  of  South  Africa  were 
the  most  trying  and  heart-searching,  and  in  connection 
with  them  he  was  crucified  upon  that  cross  of  political 
suffering  to  which  every  politician  of  mark  is  almost 
inevitably  bound  at  some  crisis  of  his  career. 

In  their  report  the  members  of  the  South  Africa 
Committee  had  made  it  plain  that  the  second  part  of 
the  Inquiry,  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  would  entail  a 
lengthened  investigation  which  circumstances  rendered 
impossible  at  the  moment.  This  part  of  the  case, 
however,  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  Ellis,  and,  speaking 
in  the  House  (May  6,  1898)  he  said  : — 
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I  concur  absolutely  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the 
Summary  (of  the  South  African  Committee's  Report) 
which  runs  in  these  terms  : 

Neither  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  nor 
any  of  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office,  received  any 
information  which  made  them,  or  should  have  made 
them,  aware  of  the  plot  during  its  development.  .  .  . 
Turning  to  the  second  part  of  the  reference  to  the 
Committee,  which  I  have  always  esteemed  to  be  the 
most  important,  namely,  the  future  government  of 
the  territories,  we  have  in  our  hands  a  most  valuable 
Report  from  the  officer  whom  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  sent  out  to  South  Africa  as  his  ears  and  eyes, 
so  to  speak. 

Sir  Richard  Martin  says: — "The  principal  conclu- 
sions I  have  arrived  at  from  the  various  reports  are  : 
(i)  That  compulsory  labour  did  exist  in  Matabeleland, 
if  not  in  Mashonaland  ;  (2)  that  labour  was  procured 
by  the  various  native  Commissioners  for  the  various 
requirements  of  the  Government,  mining  companies, 
and  private  persons  ;  (3)  that  the  native  Commissioners, 
in  the  first  instance,  endeavoured  to  obtain  labour 
through  the  Indunas,  but,  f^iiling  in  this,  they  procured 
it  by  force." 

...  I  have  recently  been  in  Egypt  and  as  an 
Englishman  I  am  proud  that  we  have  practically 
abolished  the  corvee,  but  surely  we  are  not  going  to 
take  credit  for  that  and  yet  introduce  a  worse  system 
of  forced  labour  in  these  territories  in  South  Africa 
because  it  was  set  on  foot,  not  for  public  works,  but 
private  gain.  .  .  1  notice  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  his 
speech  to  the  shareholders,  says  :  "  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  stated  that  as  we  have  become  a 
commercial  company  it  has  no  objection  to  the  course 
you  have  adopted."  '" 

...  I  wish  to  ask  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  what 
way  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  stated  that  to 
the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

^  I.e.,  His  election  as  a  director  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
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To  this  Mr,  Chamberlain  replied  that  there  had  been 
no  correspondence  on  the  subject.  The  only  com- 
munication of  any  kind  had  been  one  from  Lord  Grey, 
but  whether  he  had  sent  it  for  the  Company  or  on  his 
own  behalf  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  unable  to  say. 

"  Then  I  may  take  it,"  resumed  Ellis,  "  that  it  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  obiter  dictum.  But  it  is  a 
very  important  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  returned  as  a  director  on  the  demand  by  the 
Government  that  the  Company  should  be  reduced  to  a 
commercial  concern." 

Speaking    in    1897,    Mr.  Chamberlain    had    averred 

that   however  grave  Mr.  Rhodes's  misdemeanours  as  a 

politician   had  been,  his  standing  as  a  man  of  honour 

had  been   in   no  way  assailed.     This  point  of  view  did 

not  recommend  itself   to   Ellis   and  others,   and    as    a 

result  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

Private. 

40,  Prince's  Gardens, 
S.W. 

Oct.  14,  97. 
Dear  Mr.  Ellis, 

I  think  we  differ  about  many  things  but  I 
have  always  recognised  in  you  a  loyal  and  honourable 
opponent. 

J  do  not  want  to  influence  your  speech,  but  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  emphasis  laid  by 
you  and  others  on  what  I  said  about  Rhodes. 

I  may  tell  you  that  I  only  decided  to  speak  at  the 
last  moment  and  then  without  a  note,  under  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  that  silence  would  be  misconstrued. 

I  am  not  able  to  refer  to  the  exact  words,  but  /  think 
I  said  that  Rhodes  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest 
political  offence  of  which  any  man  could  be  accused, 
but  that  there  was  no  reflection  on  his  personal  honour. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  was  very  well  expressed,  but  I 
know  what  I  meant,  I  meant  that  none  of  those  who 
accused   him  would  refuse  to  meet  him  at  dinner,  or  to 
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shake  hands  with  him,  or  would  ask  that  he  should  be 
excluded  from  a  club  of  which  they  were  members.  I 
meant  that  the  scandalous  accusations  of  personal  and 
pecuniary  motives  which  Labouchere  had  made  against 
him  were  false,  and  I  thought  that  what  I  said  was 
scant  reparation  for  such  infamous  charges. 

One  word  more.  Have  you  and  others  thought 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  driving  Rhodes  to 
the  wall  ?  If  in  his  despair  or  desperation  he  joined 
forces  with  the  extreme  Dutch  element  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  prejudices  so  easily  roused  against  the 
"  unctuous  rectitude  "  of  a  British  Government,  we 
could  hardly  keep  the  Cape  Colony  without  a  war.  Is 
it  worth  while  to  risk  this  for  the  satisfaction  of 
depriving  Rhodes  of  his  barren  honour  of  the  Privy 
Council lorship  ^ 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  affairs  in  South  Africa  give 
me  no  anxiety  at  the  present  moment.  They  are 
moving  slowly  but  in  the  right  direction.  My  earnest 
hope  is  that  everyone  will  forget  the  existence  of  the 
place  for  the  next  year  or  two,  except  those  who  like 
myself  are  responsible  more  or  less  for  its  future — and 
even  we  shall  have  to  be  very  dumb  and  rather  deaf. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Chamberlain. 

This  matter  Ellis  now  referred  to  and,  continuing  his 
speech,  said : — 

I  need  not  remind  the  Committee  that  the  condemna- 
tion passed  unanimously  by  the  Committee  of  this 
House  upon  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
connection  with  the  Company  was  of  a  most  unmitiga- 
ted character.  On  this  subject  the  Colonial  Secretary 
said: — "  The  Committee  have  in  the  strongest  language 
condemned  the  Raid,  and  condemned  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Now  I  do  not  want  to  qualify  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  But  as  to  one  thing  I  am  perfectly 
convinced — that  while  the  fault  of  Mr.  Rhodes  is  about 
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as  great  as  a  politician  or  statesman  can  commit,  there 
has  been  nothing  to  prove,  and  in  my  opinion  there  exists 
nothing  which  affects,  Mr.  Rhodes's  personal  position  as 
a  man  of  honour." 

Now,  Mr.  Lowther,  I  listened  to  those  words  with 
amazement.  Unless  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
used  them  unadvisedly,  I  do  not  understand  and  cannot 
understand  the  appreciation  of  personal  honour  conveyed 
in  them.  I  should  not  have  mentioned  this  matter  it 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  now  back  in  Rhodesia  tilling  his  land, 
but  he  is  back  on  the  Board  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
and  will  undoubtedly  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
administration  of  that  great  territory. 

I  regret  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  been 
unable  to  lay  before  the  House  the  regulations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  natives,  because  that  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  the  enormous 
population  of  native  blood? 

I  entirely  agree  with  these  manly  words  of  the  Duke 
of  Fife,  when  he  resigned,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  his  position  on  the  Board.  He  said :  "  No 
doubt  our  Colonial  Empire  owed  much  in  the  past  to 
chartered  companies,  but  speaking  from  his  actual 
experience,  he  was  convinced  that  in  these  days  such 
companies  were  an  anomaly." 

There  are,  in  conclusion,  three  points  I  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  In  the 
first  place,  the  whole  sphere  of  administration  of  justice 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company. 
In  the  next  place,  the  power  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner ought  to  be  enlarged  ;  and,  above  all,  the  personnel 
of  the  staff"  ought  to  be  watched  and  carefully  weeded  in 
respect  of  anything  that  bears  any  taint.  I  have  spoken 
frankly  and  strongly.  But  I  am  clear  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  multitudes  outside  the  House.  1  am  sure 
that,  laying  aside  in  this  great  matter  all  that  is  petty, 
personal,  or  fleeting,  a  great  majority  in  all  parts  of  the 
Committee  desire  that  such  steps  should  be  taken  as 
will     ensure     that     the     future     government    of   these 
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territories  shall   be  securely   based  upon  the  principles 
of  morality  and  justice. 

At  this  time  came  the  loss  of  the  leader  who  more 
than  any  other  had  "  so  lived  and  wrought  as  to  keep 
the  soul  alive  in  England." 

May  19.  Ascension  Day.  At  5  a.m.  died  the 
greatest  Englishman  of  his  day,  perhaps  of  his  century. 
Being  asked  for  a  note  for  the  Press  I  wrote : — 
"  Gladstone  is  the  first  man  in  England  as  to  intel- 
lectual power  and  he  has  heard  higher  notes  than  anyone 
else  in  this  Island." 

These  words  were  written  by  Baron  Bunsen  to  his 
wife  in  1838,  and  are  remarkable  terms  to  be  applied  by 
one  who  knew  men  well  to  one  not  then  30  years  of 
age.  But  looking  over  the  60  years  which  have  since 
rolled  by,  who  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  prescience 
and  soundness  of  the  judgment  then  given. ^  My  own 
years  of  political  allegiance  to  him  will  ever  be  felt  to 
be  among  life's  truest  honours ;  opportunities  of  personal 
association  have  been  amongst  its  greatest  privileges; 
these  have  but  deepened  my  sense  of  the  dominant  notes 
of  character  struck  by  Bunsen  in  '38,  unmatched  intellect 
and  a  grasp  of  the  unseen  verities  in  our  day  and 
generation  never  so  combined. 

House  met  at  3,  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  being 
present  at  prayers. 

10th.  A.  J.  B.,  Harcourt,  and  Dillon  all  spoke  very 
finely.  Came  away  thankful  for  the  tone  and  dignity 
preserved.  The  Speaker  sent  for  me,  discussed  Mr.  G.'s 
funeral  and  procedure.  Looking  through  precedents  in 
Commons  Journals,  Committee  appointed  considered 
my  reference  and  incorporated  as  much  as  they  could. 

16th.  With  M.  and  girls  to  Westminster.  Passed 
through  the  great  hall  where  Mr.  G.'s  body  lay  in 
state.  The  impressive,  austere  simplicity  and  the 
reverent  stream  passing  through  without  intermission 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

With  Akers  Douglas  ^   to  the  Abbey,  stood  by  open 

*  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works. 
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grave,  the  bustle  of  the  workmen   not  striking  one  as 
incongruous. 

27//^.  To  House.  M.  in  Abbey  and  girls  on  to 
roof  of  St.  Margaret's.  Of  the  scene  which  followed 
impossible  to  speak.  The  union  of  simple  majesty  of 
ceremonial  with  all  the  state  that  the  multitudes  gave 
almost  beyond  words.  "  Oh  God  our  help,"  as  sung 
in  the  Abbey,  indescribable. 

Following  on  this  emotion,  there  was  not  much  life 
left  in  the  session.  Ellis  spoke  and  "  told  "  with  J. 
Dillon  against  the  Soudan  expedition.  Apart  from 
this  he  was  content  to  perform  his  onerous  duties  as 
Chairman  as  occasion  required. 

He  also  took  part  in  a  Brewster  Sessions  in  the 
North  Riding,  and  had  a  momentous  interview  with 
a  Mrs.  Solly  ^  who  was  able  to  give  information  about 
Rhodesia,  Cape  politics,  and  the  vexed  question  of 
the  treatment  of  natives  in  the  South  African  States. 

At  this  time  he  notes  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  him 
to  hear  that  his  son  Harold  had  done  well  in  his  final 
examination  at  Cambridge.  Other  matters  mentioned 
are  a  lecture  on  Egypt  at  Scarborough,  a  paper  on 
"  National  Taxation,"  at  the  Liberal  Club,  meetings  in 
his  constituency  on  various  subjects,  all  leaving  but 
little  room  for  leisure  in  the  vacation.  He  was  able, 
however,  to  find  pleasure  and  variety  in  renewed  visits 
to  Farnham,  Bamborough,  and  Felixstowe.  The  year 
finished  with  a  *'  most  pleasant  evening  at  Wrea  Head, 
Harold  showing  the  new  Egyptian  slides  to  the  house- 
hold and  employees." 

In  the  beginning  of  1899  Sir  William  Harcourt 
definitely  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  a  meeting  of  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament 

1  V.  page  1 76. 
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was  held  at  the  Reform  Club  on  February  6  to  consider 
arrangements  for  the  leadership  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  Party  business.  As  a  result,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  appointed  to  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  task  was  no  light  one,  as  a 
cleavage  had  developed  between  the  main  body  of  his 
supporters  and  a  section  which  favoured  the  imperialist 
views  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

To  Joshua  Rowntree. 

Scalby,  26th  Feb.  '99. 

On  reaching  London  on  3rd  Feb.  I  found  a  request 
from  Thomas  Ellis  to  move  the  resolution  of  "condol- 
ence and  thanks  "  to  Harcourt.  One  soon  found  the 
currents  in  the  party  were  swirling  about  a  good  deal 
and  I  went  direct  to  Campbell-Bannerman.  After  a 
quiet  hour  with  him  and  full  explanations  about  various 
matters  I  left  quite  satisfied  and  undertook  the  work. 
On  reaching  the  R.  Club  I  found  much  excitement. 
It  was  a  ticklish  business  rising  first,  but  by  striking  a 
generous  keynote  to  Harcourt  the  few  mischief  makers 
were  induced  to  hold  their  peace. 

The  diary  entry  is  still  more  explicit : — 

Feb.  6th.  To  Reform  Club  where  found  a 
smouldering  fire  about  Harcourt.  A  number  of  men 
wanted  to  express  "  confidence  "  and  to  move  an  amend- 
ment including  that:^ — I  pitched  my  key  high  in  Har- 
court's  favour.  Everything  passing  off  well  as  all 
agreed.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  Harcourt  very  striking. 
Excellent  speech  from  C-B. 

The  following  letters  dealing  with  Parliamentary 
affairs  belong  here  : — 

To  Joshua  Rowntree. 

London,  18  March,  '99. 

I  sat  half  an  hour  yesterday  on  an  interesting  Com- 
mittee with  Lord  Salisbury  and  four  other  noble  Lords 
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as  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  establishments.  We 
had  the  "  Clerk  of  Parliament,'  and  Palgrave,  but  the 
chief  interest  to  me  lay  in  the  Prime  Minister's  manner 
and  words.  We  sat  in  a  wonderful  room  with  ushers 
all  about  us,  and  the  notion  of  the  Press  or  the  public 
being  present  seemed  quite  alien  to  the  minds  of  the 
peers.  Lord  S.'s  remarks  now  and  again  were  most 
caustic,  and  the  awe  in  which  his  colleagues  stand  of 
him  is  almost  ludicrous.  I  think  their  hair  quite  stood 
on  end  at  a  remark  1  let  fall.  We  got  upon  the 
mysterious  Commission  of  1812  which  holds  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  Commons, 
and  when  Palgrave  had  read  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  P.M.  said,  referring  to  its  Committee,  "Oh  ! 
the  Speaker  and  two  Secretaries  of  State,  I  see,"  when  I 
interjected,  "  who,  of  course,  must  be  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,"  to  which  he  replied  with  an 
inclination  of  his  great  head,  "  Oh  !  yes,  I  suppose 
Mr.  Ellis  is  right." 

To  Same. 

Scalby,  2  April,  '99. 

As  regards  public  affairs  1  think  the  dominant  factors 
have  been  the  "  appalling  "  sum  proposed  to  Parliament 
for  armaments  (i  899-1900)  and  the  shadow  of  financial 
deficit  and  new  taxation  which  is  now  weighing  on  the 
spirits  of  the  Government  and  its  supporters.  As  to 
the  first,  a  few  of  us  have  both  spoken  and  voted  on 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates/ 

But  the  **  great  cloud "  which  overspreads  the  skv 
now  is  finance.  By  the  13th  we  shall  know  the  deficit 
and  the  policy  for  the  year  1 899-1900.  But  already 
the  heart  of  Hicks-Beach  "  is  becoming  harder.  From 
some  points  of  view  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  of 
course. 

^  See  Hansard,  1899  March  3,  Army  vote,  and  March  16,  for  a 
closely  reasoned  speech  of  six  columns  against  great  increase  to 
Navy. 

2  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  now 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn. 
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I  had  an  appointment  with  J.  Chamberlain  the  other 
evening  to  discuss  South  African  politics,  and  it  was 
curious  that  C.  J.  Rhodes  should  walk  out  of  the  room 
as  I  entered  it  !  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
assured  me  ten  minutes  before  —  "Oh,  he  has  not  been 
in  my  room.  I  have  not  had  him.  Chamberlain  has," 
and  I  noticed  that  C.  J.  R.  was  left  sitting  in  the 
Colonial  room  whilst  J.  C.  went  in  for  ten  minutes  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  returned  to  the 
Colonist.  J.  C.  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  final 
word  as  regards  their  railway  scheme  lay  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  So  far  nothing  has  been 
promised  or  settled. 

As  regards  political  matters  generally,  there  is  no 
courage  or  initiative  left  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
Speaker.  We  had  a  very  useful  little  discussion  the 
other  day  on  Slavery  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba;  Reid^  put 
the  offences  committed  by  a  British  official  extremely 
clearly,  and  three  men  on  the  Conservative  side  rose  and 
protested  against  the  inaction  of  their  Government. 

The  diary  says: — "  I  urged  extremely  strongly  that 
what  is  really  needed  is  that  no  countenance  should  be 
given  by  Government  to  C.  J.  R.  The  reply  was 
'  Kruger  most  difficult  and  irritating.'  Wrote 
W.   P    Schreiner "  at  considerable  length." 

To  Same. 

London,  20  April,  '99. 

.  .  .  J.  C.  has  been  told  by  the  Cabinet  there  must  be 
no  "  row  "  in  South  Africa,  or  else  I  fear  he  would  like 
to  go  at  the  Transvaal  and  Kruger.  If  K.  could  go  to 
Heaven  and  C.  J.  R.  be  interned  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
South  Africa  would  I  am  sure  settle  down. 

To  Same. 

London,  20  April,  '99. 

...    I  daresay  by   this   time   the  death  of  Thomas 
Ellis  has  reached   you.      It    has  been   a  great   personal 
1   Lord  Loreburn.  ^  Premier  of  Cape  Colony. 
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blow  of  course  to  me  and  lessens  most  seriously  the 
number  of  men  with  whom  I  am  now  really  intimate  in 
the  House.  But/or/z/w  one  can  feel  nothing  of  sorrow. 
He  had  drifted  into  a  post  really  beyond  his  strength 
and  has  paid  the  penalty — though  penalty  truly  it  is  not 
for  such  as  he  to  be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the 
"  mortal."  I  went  into  Wales  for  the  funeral,  to  my 
surprise  finding  myself  the  only  non-Welsh  member. 

But  the  men  who  knew  him  as  you  and  I  did  have 
largely  drifted  from  the  House,  and  the  "  official  " 
relationship  was  satisfied  with  attendance  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's. The  scene  at  Bala  was  impressive — very  Welsh 
and  Celtic.  What  made  them  love  T.  E.  E.  was  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  his  deeply  religious 
character. 

On  the  customary  motion  for  the  suspension  of 
Committees  until  the  afternoon  of  Ascension  Day,  Ellis 
divided  the  House  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  lay 
within  the  spiritual  sphere  with  which  a  resolution  of  the 
House  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  He  appealed  for  a 
new  departure  in  the  mat  ter  in  view  of  the  hindrance  to 
the  enormously  important  work  of  the  Committees. 
A  humorous  view  of  his  anxiety  to  speed  on  the  businessof 
the  State  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  Punch: — 

'Thursday. — Being  Ascension  Day,  Committees  which 
usually  meet  at  noon  have  doors  closed  against  them 
up  to  two  o'clock.  This  in  order  to  give  members 
opportunity  of  going  to  Church.  John  Ellis  made 
blood-curdling  discovery  that  the  naughty  Lords  not 
only  haven't  been  to  Church,  but  have  been  at  work  in 
their  Committees  just  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  day. 
As  soon  as  ever  school  opens,  up  and  tells  the  master. 

"  Please,  Sir,  why  should  we  have  to  go  to  Church 
on  a  Thursday  when  the  Lords  don't  .^  " 

Prince  Arthur  ^  taken  aback  by  the  suddenness  of 
inquiry    and    enormity    of    iniquity    Indicated  ;     quite 

1  Mr.  Balfour. 
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unusually  embarrassed  ;  falters  forth  reply  about  the 
Lords  not  sitting  at  all  on  Ascension  Day,  giving  it  up 
entirely  to  devotional  exercise.  John  Ellis  not  to  be 
put  off  in  that  v/ay,  insists  that  Lords  Committees  sat 
at  usual  hour,  whilst  the  Commons  were  supposed  to 
be  at  Church.  Driven  into  a  corner.  Prince  Arthur 
pettishly  protests  he  "  knows  nothing  about  the  Lords' 
Committees." 

Here  matter  dropped;  evidently  cannot  there  remain. 
As  Jemmy  Lowther  says,  it's  bad  enough  to  have  the 
Peers  meddling  in  Parliamentary  elections.  But  if 
when  the  Commons  go  to  Church  on  Ascension  Day 
they  are  to  go  about  their  ordinary  business  or  pleasure, 
the  thing  must  be  looked  into.  Business  done — John 
Ellis  puts  his  finger  on  a  flaw  in  the  Constitution  of 
these  realms. 

Ellis's  other  activities  at  this  time  included  a  variety 
of  engagements.  During  this  year  he  was  placed  on  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  railway  accidents, 
more  particularly  those  to  employees.  Lord  James  of 
Hereford  was  the  chairman,  and  in  his  absence  Ellis 
took  command.  He  expended  considerable  time  and 
energy  over  the  inquiry,  and  drafted  the  report,  which 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Commission.  Later 
in  the  year  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  asked 
him  to  act  as  a  member  of  another  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Port  and  Docks  of  London,  and  this  he 
gladly  consented  to  do. 

During    all    these    months   the   aspect    of    affairs   in 

South  Africa  was  becoming  more  and  more  alarming. 

Observant  men  could  not  fail  to  notice   that   the   trend 

of  events  was  towards  a  war,  the  consequences  of  which 

could  hardly  be  other  than   appalling.      So  far  back  as 

the   beginning  of    1897   ^  significant  note  occurs  in  the 

diary  : — "  Olive    Schreincr    and    her    husband    here    to 
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lunch.  They  greatly  in  fear  of  Rhodes  blowing  up 
a  conflict  of  races."  Two  years  later  the  country  was 
under  the  shadow  of  the  impending  evil.  He  writes  on 
May   7,  1899  : 

To  Joshua  Rowntree. 

...  told  me  on  Friday  evening  that  things  "  were 
extremely  critical.  K,  got  worse  every  day  " — "  even 
a  slight  concession  would  do,  but  some  concession  was 
imperative  if  war  was  to  be  avoided."  He  quite  con- 
curred when  I  remarked  war  meant  at  least  50,000 
more  troops  poured  into  South  Africa,  and  the  Cape 
and  Natal  in  a  blaze  !  He  went  on  to  say  :  "  If  you 
can  do  anything  with  your  friend  Schreiner  ^  at  this 
moment  it  might  be  of  service,"  etc. 

I  felt  this  very  serious,  but  deemed  it  right  to  send 
a  brief  but  strong  message  on  Saturday  morning  to  the 
Cape  Premier.  I  am  delighted  to  find  on  return- 
ing from  Leicester  this  evening  the  following  from 
Schreiner,  which  came  in  last  evening  I  am  told — 
"  Thanks  message  ;  have  good  grounds  expect  reason- 
able concession.      Premier," 

So  far  so  good.  One  can  but  long  that  the  mischief- 
makers  (Rhodes  and  his  crew — and  I  fear,  in  lesser 
degree,  though  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  say  of  a  British 
Minister,  Chamberlain)  may  be  foiled.  For  a  war  in 
South  Africa  would  be  something  in  its  elements  and 
consequences  that  we  have  not  seen  in  our  day. 

From  this  time  onward  he  followed  every  step  in 
the  path  which  led  to  the  South  African  war  with  the 
closest  attention,  and  no  ramification  which  might  have 
aught  to  do  with  the  issue  was  too  obscure  for  his 
examination.  One  subject  which  he  raised  in  the 
House  was  that  of  the  Mashonaland  Railway.  He 
asked  that  the  honA-fides  of  the  Stock  Exchange  quota- 
tions and  the  alleged  dividends  should  be  the  subject  of 

1  W,  P,  Schreiner,  Premier  of  Cape  Colony. 
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independent  inquiry  before  they  were  made  the  basis 
of  a  Treasury  guarantee.  As  a  result  Mr.  Rhodes 
failed  to  obtain  the  support  he  desired  and  was  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  returning  to  the  Cape  without 
the  "  Imperial  Government  at  his  back."  His  reply 
was  to  visit  his  wrath  at  a  meeting  of  shareholders  in 
the  City  on  a  "  man  called  John  Ellis  who  lives  at  the 
House  of  Commons." 

At  last  (October  11,  1899)  the  worst  fears  were 
realised  and  hostilities  commenced.  John  Ellis's  feel- 
ings are  best  expressed  by  himself : — 

October  16.  London.  Went  up  with  a  distinct 
resolve  to  vote  for  the  best  form  of  words  I  could  find 
expressive  of  condemnation  of  the  diplomacy  and 
negotiations  which  have  landed  us  in  war  with  South 
African  Republic.  To  House,  meeting  P.  Stanhope,' 
who  had  shaped  a  most  satisfactory  amendment.'^ 
Began  to  work  for  it.  Rather  depressed  at  so  much 
coohiess. 

October  18,  P.  Stanhope  moved  amendment.  S, 
Evans  seconded  in  excellent  speech.  Harcourt  fol- 
lowed about  4  p.m.  in  one  of  the  best  speeches  I  ever 
heard  from  him.  Saw  him  after  and  was  glad  to  find 
him  wavering  as  to  whether  he  should  not  support 
amendment. 

Oct.  19.  One  of  the  most  striking  evenings  I  ever 
spent  in  the  House.  J.  C.  rose  about  4  and  spoke 
two  hours  and  40  minutes.  Too  personal  and  bitter  at 
first.  Called  to  order  by  Speaker,  Gave  the  go-by 
very  adroitly  to  Harcourt's  scathing  attack  on  the  Blue 
Books  and  rallied  the  Government  side  during  the  last 
hour  by  appealing  to  "  Patriotism,"  etc.      Sir  E.  Clarke 

'    Lord  Wtarclalc. 

■■^  The-  words  of  the  amendment  were: — "But  we  humbly  represent 
to  your  Majesty  our  strong  disapjiroval  of  the  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  which  have  invoUed  us 
in  hostilities  with  the  two  South  African  Republics." 
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followed  in  delicate  rapier-like  dissection  of  C.'s  speech, 
extracting  one  most  damaging  admission,  of  which  he 
availed  himself  with  supreme  art.  A.  J.  B.  in  last  two 
minutes  exhibiting  great  skill  of  appeal.  Con.  2, 
Irish  43,  Lib.  93,  for  Amendment,  a  very  remarkable 
result  considering  how  lukewarm  our  party  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week. 

As  usual  he  kept  his  constituents  well  informed  of 
the  salient  facts  of  the  situation.  The  keynote  of  one 
of  his  pamphlets  is  given  in  this  sentence  : — "  South 
Africa  can  never  be  prosperous  unless  the  interests  of 
the  Africander,  the  Colonist,  and  the  bona-fide  settler 
are  paramount  to  those  of  financiers  and  speculators 
either  in  gold  or  in  land.  The  interests  of  Dutch  and 
English  (with  so  many  root-features  in  common)  are 
inseparable  and  will  be  reconciled  if  unwise  Imperial 
action  and  Colonial  company-mongering  become  things 
of  the  past." 

The  political  agitations  in  London  and  in  the  country 
which  centred  round  the  origin,  the  conduct,  the  con- 
tinuance, and  the  issue  of  the  South  African  war  assumed 
a  vast  importance  in  the  minds  of  those  most  keenly 
interested  in  public  affairs.  Such  agitations  have  been 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  England  in  the 
case  of  most  wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged 
in  modern  times.  The  Government,  supported  in  the 
course  which  it  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  declaration 
of  war  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
is  opposed  by  a  minority  led  by  the  more  active 
members  of  the  Opposition.  The  latter  having  the 
great  advantage  of  being  able  to  attack,  invariably  press 
hard  upon  the  Government,  which  is  called  upon  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  military  commanders, 
the  inefficiency  of  commissariat  arrangements,  the  inevit- 
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able  "  disasters,"  and  the  like,  A  keen  politician  can- 
not fail  to  involve  Ministers  in  all  kinds  of  dilemmas, 
and  sorely  to  harass  them  at  times  when  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  their  shoulders  is  in  itself  as  heavy  a 
burden  as  a  man  can  well  bear. 

This  general  history  and  development  of  the  "  war  " 
situation,  while  sufficiently  constant  in  most  instances, 
is  modified  by  the  introduction  of  what  may  be  called 
"  variables  "  which  increase  or  relieve  the  tension.  In 
the  case  of  the  South  African  War,  there  was  much  ex- 
acerbation of  temper  both  in  Parliament  and  the  country, 
which  bitterness  was  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of 
the  community.  It  led  to  deplorable  results  :  the 
populace  was  frequently  quite  out  of  hand,  and 
disgraceful  scenes  took  place. 

A  vital  point,  too  frequently  overlooked  by  members 
of  all  parties  but  always  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Ellis, 
was  that  this  contest  was  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  war, 
and  thus  matters  were  still  further  complicated  when  it 
became  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  military  and 
the  civil  aspects  of  the  situation.  The  loss  of  liberty 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  rights  of  non-combatants,  the 
treatment  of  women  and  children,  these  and  many  other 
questions  assumed  an  importance  which  has  characterised 
no  other  war  in  modern  times.  To  add  to  these 
perplexities  the  war  itself  was  marked  by  a  series  of 
disasters  to  the  British  arms  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
prestige,  which  hampered  the  Government  and  darkened 
the  European  horizon.  Various  reasons  for  the  losses 
and  defeats  of  the  war  were  given.  One  person  was 
blamed  and  then  another,  and  soon  the  warfare  of 
tongues  in  England  was  added  to  the  complications  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Epithets  were  consequently  freely 
and   indiscriminately    used.     "Traitor"   and   "Jingo" 
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became  commonplaces  of  party  platforms,  to  the  great 
loss  of  dignity  and  sobriety  of  public  life. 

Above  all,  the  personality  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
in  itself  the  cause  of  the  most  violent  and  acute 
controversy.  There  can  have  been  but  few  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  who  have  inspired,  on  the  one  hand  such 
unrestrained  idolatry,  and  on  the  other  such  bitter  and 
lasting  hatred. 

The  Radical  Party  regarded  him  with  an  unfathom- 
able distrust,  suspected  every  action  which  could  be  in 
the  remotest  degree  traced  to  his  authority,  and  bitterly 
opposed  his  plans. 

Through  all  these  unruly  times  the  Quaker  spirit  and 
ethos  were  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the  Quaker 
statesman.  In  the  midst  of  the  exhibition  of  violent 
passion,  John  Ellis  was  outwardly  unperturbed,  although 
his  diary  reveals  how  deeply  he  was  stirred.  He 
regarded  the  war  as  unnecessary  and  avoidable :  when 
the  country  had  become  involved  in  it,  he  threw  all  his 
energy  into  such  action  as  would  be  likely  to  minimise 
the  pain  and  suffering  which  war  inevitably  brings  in  its 
train.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Times  on 
December  16  made  a  direct  appeal  for  a  greater  sense  of 
dignity  and  decorum  on  the  part  of  responsible  members, 
and  tried  to  lift  the  war  from  the  region  of  political 
controversy.^ 

1   The  letter  is  worth  quoting  :  — 

Sir, 

In  his  speech  at  York  on  Thursday  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
made  an  earnest  appeal  against  public  discussion  and  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  the  generals  now  in  South  Africa,  enforcing  his  appeal  by 
reasons  he  went  on  to  give. 

I  venture  to  think  that  an  appeal  may,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour,  be  addressed  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  to  the  more 
distinguished  of  them  in  particular,  to  refrain  from  arguing  on  public 
platforms  the  political  aspects  of  the  great  war  in  which  the  country  is 
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Ellis's  upbringing  had  taught  him  that  at  all  times 
war  was  a  hideous  calamity,  but  in  the  present  case  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  so  little  had  been  done  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  that  the  crime  of  the 
war  and  the  suffering  which  it  brought  to  thousands 
lay  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  at  the  Cape. 
Bitter  as  were  these  thoughts  to  him,  they  only  served 
to  increase  and  broaden  the  spirit  of  humanity  which 
was  such  an  outstanding  feature  of  his  character. 
Although  he  was  suffering  from  severe  asthma  and 
consequent  depression  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
local  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  the  sufferers, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  diaries  of  his  devo- 

now  engaged.  The  gravity  of  the  struggle  must  now  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  those  even  who,  when  Parliament  met 
in  October,  seemed  to  go  about  with  a  light  heart. 

To  confront  the  state  of  things  with  resolution  and  dignity  surely  all 
that  makes  for  national  unity  should  be  encouraged,  and  all  that 
contributes  to  the  contrary  should  be  repressed. 

The  Opposition  has  been  lectured  in  no  uncertain  and,  at  times,  not 
too  courteous  tones  that  it  is  its  duty  to  lay  aside  all  political  or 
party  controversy  and  to  support  the  Government,  as  the  executive  ot 
the  national  mind  and  will,  with  respect  to  the  war.  Surely  a 
corresponding  obligation,  almost  of  honour,  rests  on  the  members  of 
that  national  executive  not  to  run  (in  the  persons  of  the  chiefest  of 
them)  hither  and  thither  to  public  platforms,  raising  such  acute  points  of 
political  controversy  as  affairs  in  South  Africa.  How  the  war  arose, 
its  merits,  what  is  to  be  done  when  it  is  over,  all  these  and  many  other 
matters  have,  of  course,  many  aspects,  and  will  in  due  time  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  and  by  J'arliament.  When  Parliament  assembles  I  do 
not  think  the  Government  will  find  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us  to  express  our  opinions  and  give  effect  to  them  by  our 
votes.  For  the  moment,  however,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the 
opportunity,  through  your  columns,  of  urging  the  view  that  in  this 
hour,  almost  of  national  mourning,  certainly  of  universal  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  mourning,  we  may  be  spared  the  clamour  ot 
jjolitica!  polemics,  and  that  to  this  end  the  leading  members  of  the 
Government  should  set  the  example. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

John  E.  Ellis. 
f)rr,  16,  1X99. 
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tion  of  time  and  money  to  the  War  Relief  Funds  in 
his  neighbourhood.  On  Christmas  Day  he  mentions 
calling  on  the  mother  of  a  reservist  at  Scalby.  "  A 
sad  Christmas  for  her  and  for  thousands." 

Notwithstanding  the  strain  occasioned  by  his  ill- 
health  he  was  assiduous  in  his  duties  at  St.  Stephen's 
when  the  first  session  of  1900  began.  His  questions 
as  to  the  censorship  of  correspondence  (public  and 
private),  the  treatment  of  non-combatants,  and  the 
administration  of  martial  law  were  frequent  and  search- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt  that  during  these  months  he 
felt  the  strain  of  responsibility  to  be  at  times  over- 
powering, but  the  calm  self-reliance  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  his  nature  asserted  itself,  and  we  find  him 
writing,  amidst  all  the  obloquy  and  persecution  of  the 
war  fever,  "  I  am  feeling  much  helped  in  this  grave 
matter  of  the  war  and  its  consequences." 

At  such  a  time  the  right  of  free  speech,  if  such 
speech  proceeded  from  the  party  who  favoured  peace, 
was  once  again  being  assailed  throughout  the  country. 
Meetings  were  everywhere  being  broken  up,  some  with 
great  violence  and  disorder,  and  these  proceedings,  if 
not  exactly  condoned  by  the  war  party,  were  certainly 
not  condemned  by  them.  A  striking  instance  had 
occurred  at  Scarborough,  where  a  private  meeting 
attended  by  Mr,  Cronwright  Schreiner  had  received 
ruffianly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  hostile  crowd. 
Ellis  took  the  matter  up  warmly  and  his  action  is 
indicated  in  the  letter  which  follows  : — 

To  E,  R.  C. 

House  of  Commons,  13  March,  1900. 

I  telegraphed  you  asking  for  full  details  of  the  sad 
occurrences  in  Scarborough  last  evening,  and  hope  the 
morning's  post  may  bring  them. 
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Sir  H.C-B.  raised  the  general  question  of  disorder 
to-day  and  Balfour  asked  that  it  might  be  postponed 
till  Thursday,  when  it  will  come  up  again. 

If  the  Home  Secretary  will  maintain  the  same  atti- 
tude in  the  House  publicly  as  he  has  done  in  a  talk 
I  have  had  with  him  some  good  will  be  done.  He 
tells  me  Balfour  is  very  strong  in  detestation  of  this 
outbreak  of  violence.^  It  now  has  got  to  a  pass  that 
touches  the  elementary  right  of  the  citizen  and  is  far 
above  and  beyond  the  incidents  of  any  particular  place. 

In  May  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Speeches 
on  South  African  Affairs^  which  may  yet  be  referred 
to  with  advantage  by  readers  anxious  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  facts.  He  complains  that  "  for  every 
column  of  more  or  less  relevant  and  often  imaginative 
military  details  in  the  newspapers  one  can  find  with 
difficulty  six  lines  as  to  what  is  happening  politically  in 
South  Africa.  Even  that  modicum  appears  to  be  care- 
fully '  doctored '  by  the  '  Censorship  Department,' 
whatever  they  may  mean.  .  .  I  have  myself  great 
confidence  that  if  only  the  electorate  of  this  country 
becomes  properly  acquainted  with  the  political  facts  it 
will  declare  that  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  must  be 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Salisbury  spoken  within  the  last 
fortnight,  '  a  policy  of  appeasement,  of  affection,  and  of 
co-operation.'  " 

^  'i"wo  days  later  in  the  House,  Mr.  Baltour  "strongly  deprecated 
these  demonstrations  but  feared  those  who  called  '  peace  meetings  ' 
ask.  more  of  human  nature  than  all  history  shows  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  giving." 
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Parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  September, 
1900.  The  Government  made  an  appeal  to  the  country 
on  the  single  issue  of  the  South  African  War.  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  this  to  be  the  one  "essential  question" 
of  the  day,  and  the  constituencies  returned  the  Conserva- 
tives to  office.  The  elections  were  embittered  by  the 
strong  feelings  aroused  by  the  war,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  personalities  were  introduced  into  the 
contest  in  a  degree  unknown  since  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  a  lead,  to  which  his 
followers  only  too  readily  responded,  when  he  said, 
"  Every  seat  lost  to  the  Government  is  a  seat  gained  by 
the  Boers."  Whatever  justification  there  may  have 
been  for  that  statement,  there  was  very  little  for  the 
natural  development  of  it,  that  Boer  and  Radical  are 
synonymous  terms,  and  therefore  all  Radicals  are 
enemies  of  England,  and  traitors.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
may  not  have  meant  it,  but  his  followers  soon  said  it, 
and  the  Conservative  associations  printed  it,  or  some- 
thing very  much  like  it. 

The  election  addresses  of  the  Conservative  party 
dealt  mainly  with  this  issue,  and  consequently  the  elec- 
tion has  been  called  the  "  Khaki  Election." 
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In  the  Rushcliffe  Division  Ellis  was  opposed  by 
a  Mr.  John  Robinson,  a  wealthy  brewer  who  had 
generously  contributed  to  local  objects.  He  appeared 
as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Imperial  and  Unionist 
cause  against  those  who  were  ''  the  friends  of  every 
country  but  their  own,"  to  quote  the  words  of  his 
election  address.  The  contest  was  quite  the  most 
severe  of  those  in  which  Ellis  had  taken  part,  for  no 
pains  were  spared  to  defeat  him.  At  the  same  time, 
except  for  a  certain  exaggeration  of  language,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  fight  was  fairly  fought  within  the 
constituency.  It  was  from  an  outside  source,  and  from 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  that  an  attack  was  made  on 
John  Ellis,  which,  to  say  the  least,  he  regarded  as 
unjustifiable.  Upon  this  particular  issue  the  greatest 
stress  was  laid  by  the  Unionists  throughout  the  contest. 
The  facts  upon  which  the  attack  was  based  were 
these. 

A  certain  acquaintance  of  John  Ellis,  a  Mrs.  Solly, 
a  British  subject,  the  daughter  of  a  Liverpool  merchant 
of  considerable  standing,  had  married  an  official  in  the 
service  of  the  Cape  railways.  This  lady  took  consider- 
able interest  in  all  questions  affecting  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  people.  Whilst  living  in  Cape  Colony, 
she  was  stirred  by  circumstances  which  she  believed 
to  have  occurred  there  in  connection  with  the  censor- 
ship of  telegrams  and  letters  and  the  administration 
of  martial  law.  Mrs.  Solly  wrote  to  Ellis  asking 
him  to  bring  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment and  before  the  public.  In  reply,  Ellis  pointed 
out  that  before  taking  these  steps  it  was  essential  that  the 
aggrieved  ones  should  be  able  not  merely  to  prove  one 
isolated  instance  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities,  not  merely  to  adduce  hearsay  evidence,  but 
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if  he  himself  were  to  move  in  the  matter  they  must 
convince  him  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony. 
To  attempt  anything  on  any  basis  less  than  this,  even  if 
he  were  willing  to  do  so,  would  be  futile,  and  the 
merest  folly.  "  We  want,"  he  replied,  "  a  stream  of 
facts  concerning  suppression  of  telegrams,  opening  of 
letters,  arbitrary  arrests,  unfair  trial,  unjustifiable  prison 
treatment,  interference  with  free  speech  at  meetings,  but 
much  information  sent  lacks  the  element  of  fulness  of 
detail  and  accuracy  which  are  vital  for  Parliamentary 
purposes."  Anxious  to  comply  with  this  very  reason- 
able request,  Mrs.  Solly  forwarded  the  above  extract 
from  this  letter,  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  afterwards  described  as  not  only  a  most  innocent, 
but  a  most  praiseworthy  and  reasonable  one,  to  a  Dutch 
clergyman,  a  stranger  both  to  her  and  to  Ellis,  also 
resident  in  the  Colony.  By  some  means  which  have 
never  been  explained  Mrs.  Solly's  letter  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  military  authorities,  and  being  found,  was 
deliberately  used  and  misrepresented  for  party  purposes. 
The  whole  incident  belongs  to  a  type  common  in  the 
life  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  before  whom  grievances 
real  and  imaginary  are  constantly  being  laid.  Obviously 
it  is  the  duty  of  such  a  member  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  of  each  case  before  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
legislature,  and  this  very  properly  was  what  Ellis  did.^ 

^  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  opinion  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  summarised  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Labouchere  on 
August  22,  1900. 

"Mark  Lockwood,  who  is  here,"  he  writes,  "told  me  that  you 
were  one  culprit  and  that  the  other  was  no  other  than  the  ingenuous 
John  Ellis,  who  was  guilty  of  writing  to  some  lady  asking  whether 
the  stories  of  strange  doings  under  martial  law  were  authentic  !  If 
this  is  all,  one  may  exclaim,  t  ant  arte  animis  ccelestibus  irce  ?  Can  our 
Sec.  of  State  be  so  small-minded  ?  " — Life  of  Henry  Labouchere,  by 
Algar  Thorold. 
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The  Colonial  Secretary  had  made  vague  allusions  to 
letters  from  Members  of  Parliament  found   at  Bloem- 
fontein  ^  and  Pretoria.      Efforts  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  have  matters  gone  into  while  the  House 
was  sitting,  but  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whilst  technically 
dealing  with  the  question  before  the  rising  of  Parliament, 
gave  the  members  implicated  no  opportunity  of  offering 
any  explanation  in  the  House.'     "  Three-fourths  of  the 
opposition  were  traitors,"  said  a  leading  member  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  committed 
himself  to  the  expression   of  opinion  that  "  the  war  was 
encouraged    in     the    first    instance    by    the    letters    of 
Mr.    Labouchere,    Dr.    Clark,    and     Mr.    Ellis."      A 
Conservative     association     issued    a    mammoth    poster 
headed     "Radical     Traitors"     which     declared     that 
Members    of    the    Opposition    had    been    "  in    corres- 
pondence   with    the    enemy."     Immediately    following 
these  words  came  the  extract  from   Ellis's  letter  to  an 
English     subject     already    quoted.       This     production 
concluded  with  an  appeal   to  the  electors  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  see  that  they  were  not 
bartered  by  these  traitors.      Ellis  promptly  took  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Courts,  and  applied   for  an 
injunction    to    restrain    the    publication    of  the    poster. 
Mr.   Justice   Bucknill,  however,  saw  technical  grounds 
for  refusing  the  application.^     In  giving  his  decision  in 
the  High  Court  he  used  these  words  which  completely 
exonerated  Ellis: — 

^  vide  p.  183. 

2  The  other  members  were  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  and  Dr.  G.  B. 
Clark,  but  with  their  letters  that  of  I'lllis  was  in  no  way  connected. 

•''  "I  am  asked,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill,  "to  draw  the  inference 
that  it  is  stated  as  a  fact,  and  falsely  stated,  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Boers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
information.      The  j)()ster   makes   no   such   statement." 
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...  It  will  probably  follow  from  the  proceedings 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  Court,  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  to  counteract  any  ill  effects  which  the  poster 
might  otherwise  have  had  when  I  have  stated,  as  I  do 
distinctly  state,  that  it  has  been  proved  before  me  that 
Mr.  Ellis  did  not  enter  into  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  but  simply  wrote  a  letter  to  a  lady  residing  in 
Cape  Colony  in  order  to  obtain  information  for  Parlia- 
mentary purposes,  which  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
proper. 

It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  in  spite  of  this 
utterance  from  the  Bench,  a  Conservative  leaflet 
was  issued  saying  that  the  judge  had  "  refused  to 
interfere  with  a  poster  describing  Mr.  Ellis  as  a 
traitor,  because  of  his  being  in  communication  with 
Kruger." 

Under  these  circumstances  was  Ellis's  fifth  election 
fought.  Struggling  against  such  a  torrent  of  calumny 
involved  considerable  strain,  but  he  had  loyal  supporters, 
and  at  times  there  were  scenes  of  enthusiasm  at  his 
meetings  which  foreshadowed  the  approaching  victory. 
The  weapon,  too,  forged  by  his  enemies  was  two-edged, 
for  calumnies  exposed  condemn  the  authors.  His 
wife  rendered  devoted  services  during  the  contest. 
At  the  last  meeting  at  Hucknall  she  made  an  appeal 
against  the  lowering  of  the  word  Patriot  to  one  "  who 
will  not  listen  to  any  case  of  oppression,  of  suffering  or 
of  wrong  in  our  colonies  among  our  own  people  when 
martial  law  rules  instead  of  the  common  law.  ,  .  .  Let  us 
never  be  afraid  of  the  truth,  never  be  afraid  to  do  right. 
If  our  Statesmen  do  not  see  this  let  the  electors  see  to 
it, — if  so  the  majority  to-morrow  will  show  that  at  least 
in  RushclifFe  patriotism  is  something  deeper  than  a 
party  cry," 
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On  the  day  of  the  poll  an  entry  runs  : — 

9.45  p.m.  Walked  down  to  the  counting-room  and 
after  a  needlessly  protracted  delay  was  for  the  fifth  time 
declared  member  of  Parliament  for  the  division — 
EUis  6359,  Robinson  5913,  majority  446,  a  great 
victory. 

For  once  the  member's  thanks  to  his  supporters 
may  find  a  place  in  these  pages  : — 

Gentlemen, 

You  have  given  your  verdict.  You  have  declared 
with  an  unmistakable  voice  that  the  man  whom  you 
send  to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  ought  to, 
and  shall  have  the  power  to  obtain,  without  inter- 
ference, that  "  stream  of  facts  "  which  is  the  only  safe 
and  sure  foundation  for  correct  opinion  and  right 
judgment. 

You  have  protested  against  that  throttling  of  the 
channel  of  intelligence  from  South  Africa  which  has 
been  practised  by  those  charged  with  acts  of  malad- 
ministration at  the  time  when  they  are  seeking  a  vote 
of  confidence  for  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  war. 

You  have  definitely  pronounced  for  that  policy  of 
continuous  striving  for  the  betterment  of  our  people  at 
home,  which  demands  that  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
good-will  shall  underlie  our  relations  with  other  people. 

Gentlemen,  rest  assured  I  recognise  with  a  grateful 
heart  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  the  self-sacrificing 
and  devoted  work  of  the  polling  day.  Do  not  think 
for  a  moment  I  regard  the  result  of  our  work  as  having 
in  it  any  element  of  personal  triumph.  No,  Gentle- 
men, it  is  the  deliberate  but  emphatic  mandate  of  a 
great  constituency  to  be  taken  by  me  to  that  supreme 
Council  of  the  Nation  to  which  I  am  proud  to  go  for 
the  fifth  time  in  your  service.      I  am,  &c. 

The    new    j-'arlianient    met    in    December.      On    the 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Oueen's  Speech  (December  6) 
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Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  referring  to  the  publication 
of  the  letters  said  : — "  Were  they  published  for  any 
public  purpose  ?  No  !  Under  any  public  necessity  ? 
No  !  Simply  to  discredit  and  blacken  if  possible  the 
opponents  of  the  Government.  Even  if  one  or  two 
were  a  hundredfold  more  improper  than  any  of  us  think 
they  were,  still  they  were  private  letters.  Am  1  to  be 
told  that  an  act  of  this  kind  which  would  exclude  a 
man  from  honourable  society  is  an  honourable  act  on 
the  part  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  ?  "  Mr.  Balfour 
in  following  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject.  As  the 
personal  aspect  of  the  matter  is  so  germane  to  these 
pages,  the  speech  of  the  Member  for  Rushcliffe,  slightly 
abbreviated  from  Hansard^  is  given  here.  Mr.  Ellis 
said  : — 

On  the  3rd  August  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman  ^  in 
reply  (to  a  question)  used  this  language  : — "  When  the 
Boer  Government  fled  from  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria 
they  left  behind  them  in  the  archives  a  mass  of  private 
correspondence.  It  includes  copies  of  a  number  of 
letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  an  English 
M.P.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  also  in  their 
possession  copies  of  letters,  and  an  extract  of  a  letter 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  two  M.P.'s.  Two 
of  them  were  dated  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war  ; 
the  other  is  a  request  couched  in  a  form  which  is 
certainly  open  to  criticism  for  information." 

He  did  not  quote  the  letters  but  used  language  of 
his  own  to  describe  them.  On  August  8th  he  said  :  — 
"  We  only  received  this  correspondence  from  Bloemfon- 
tein a  very  few  days  ago." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman  did  me  the  honour  to  write 
me  a  letter: — "Downing  Street.  6th  August,  1900.  .  . 
Sir,   I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  copy  of 

^  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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an  extract  from  a  letter  containing  what  purports  to  be  a 
letter  written  by  you,  and  to  inquire  if  you  desire  to 
offer  any  explanation  or  observations  with  regard  to  it." 

I  replied  in  these  terms  : — 

"  August  8th.  Sir,  Your  letter  dated  the  6th  inst., 
with  its  enclosure, has  reached  me  to-day.  The  extract  to 
which  my  attention  is  drawn  appears  to  speak  for  itself 
It  occurred,  I  think  (for  I  did  not  keep  a  copy),  in  a 
private  letter  written  by  me  in  response  to  communica- 
tions with  respect  to  censorship  and  martial  law  in 
South  Africa,  and  requesting  me  to  bring  certain  alleged 
incidents  before  Parliament.  I  pointed  out  to  the 
sender  that  the  statements  lacked  precision,  etc.,  and,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  summed  up  the  matter  in  the  extract 
forwarded  in  your  letter." 

Now  I  should  like  to  thank  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  for  the  protest  he  raised  to-night,  not  for 
the  first  time,  against  the  publication  of  private  corre- 
spondence, and  I  protest  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
against  a  Government  Department  publishing  private 
correspondence.  I  say  that  the  publication  of  this  extract 
of  a  private  letter  from  me  to  a  personal  friend  in  Cape 
Colony  is  a  wanton  violation  of  constitutional  usage  and 
most  unprecedented  in  its  nature. 

I  now  turn  to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  August  the  campaign  of  calumny  commenced. 
At  a  small  meeting  held  in  my  constituency  a  not  very 
prominent  M.P.  said,  "  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  false  to  his 
oath  and  a  traitor  to  his  Queen  and  country."  That 
was  the  keynote  struck,  and  the  same  note  echoed  by 
the  Press. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War  made  an 
allusion  to  my  conduct  which  was  entirely  erroneous, 
but  upon  my  calling  attention  to  it  he  immediately 
withdrew  it  and  expressed  his  regret.  That  was  conduct 
to  be  expected  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  conduct 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  is  still  sometimes  seen.  The 
charges  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words:  .  .  .  that  at 
the   time    when    delicate    negotiations   were    pending   I 
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invited  and  requested  a  damaging  stream  of  facts,  that 
I    have   been    in    treasonable    correspondence   with    the 
enemy,  that  I  have  given  advice  to  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  and  that  in  fact  I  was  a  traitor.     Anyone  who 
desires  to  form  any  judgment  or  express  any  opinion   as 
to  my  conduct  or   action   with    regard  to  this   extract 
must,    I    respectfully   submit,  inform  himself  on  three 
points — to  whom  was  the  letter  addressed,  where  was  the 
letter  containing  the  extract  seized  by  the  authorities, 
and  what  was  the  matter  and  substance  of  the  extract? 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Solly,  an  English  lady 
in  Cape  Colony,  a  friend  of  my  own,  who  married  there 
a  gentleman  who  occupied  a  high  position  on  the  Cape 
railways.      Where  was    the  letter   seized  .? — -a  point   to 
which   1   wish    to   call    the    particular   attention    of  the 
House.      On  the  3rd  August  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  reply  to  the  question,  spoke  of  the  archives  of 
Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria,  and  of  a  mass  of  private  corre- 
spondence found  there.    On  the  8th  August  he  mentioned 
correspondence   from    Bloemfontein,   and   on  the    28th 
September  he  said  these  letters  were  found  at  Bloem- 
fontein.    Bloemfontein  was  occupied  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by   Lord    Roberts   and  his  forces  on  the    13th 
March  this  year,  and  the  letter  was  written  by  Mrs.  Solly, 
forwarding     the    extract    on    the    ijth    June,       Weeks 
before  the   letter  was  written  we  were  in  possession  of 
Bloemfontein.      If  the  letter  was  found  at  Bloemfontein 
it  must  have  been  taken  there  by  the  British  authorities, 
because   they   were  in  possession  twelve  weeks  before. 
If  it  was  not  found  at  Bloemfontein  why  mix  it  up  in  a 
statement  made  in  this  House  with  a  mass  of  private 
correspondence   found  at  Bloemfontein  ^     The   extract 
from  my  letter  was  never  outside  Cape  Colony  at  all. 
It   was  found    between    Cape   Town    and   Lady    Grey. 
I  cannot  emphasise  this  point  too  much,  because  half 
the  charges  against  me  thus  fall  to  the  ground.      As  to 
the  matter  and  substance  of  my  request  I   had  received 
during  February,  March  and  April  from  this  lady,  who 
is    an    enthusiastic    philanthropist,    a    large    number  of 
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statements  in  regard  to  alleged  occurrences  in  Cape 
Colony  which  had  horrified  her.  In  May,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  her  a  private  letter.  It  was  written  under  the 
stress  of  a  great  deal  of  work.  It  was  not  written  with 
any  great  care  as  to  expression.  In  it  I  summed  up  my 
advice.  I  told  her  in  that  letter  that  such  statements  as 
she  was  sending  to  me  were  useless  for  parliamentary 
purposes.  I  see  Hon.  Gentlemen  cheering.  Does  not 
that  show  that  I  was  desirous  not  to  trouble  Parliament 
with  anything  irrelevant  ?  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
this  specific  matter.  What  I  allude  to  in  that  extract 
relates  not  to  military  acts  in  relation  to  the  enemy  at 
all.  It  relates  to  acts  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the 
Government  or  its  agents  in  places  under  its  control. 
Then  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  tenders  me  advice, 
and  1  appreciate  it.  He  said  at  Bilston,  on  28th 
September:  "If  Mr.  Ellis  had  asked  for  the  truth 
about  anything  he  had  heard  it  would  have  been 
different,  but  he  asked  for  a  stream  of  facts." 

Is  he  quite  sure  that  I  did  not  ask  for  the  truth 
previously  in  the  letter .'  I  summed  up  by  asking  a 
stream  of  facts  as  to  particular  points.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  brought  the  thing  to  a  climax  when  he  said : 
.  .  .  .  "  Even  now,  if  Mr.  Ellis  will  say  he  made  a 
mistake  and  he  regrets  what  he  wrote,  he  himself  would 
not  be  inclined  to  press  hardly  upon  him." 

I  did  not  respond  to  that  kind  invitation,  and  I  do 
not  now  respond  to  it.  My  conscience  is  perfectly 
clear;  I  made  no  mistake,  and  I  have  no  regret  to 
express  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  or  to  anybody  else. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  misconceived  his  position 
when  he  used  those  words.  The  fact  that  in  1895  ''^"^ 
again  in  19CO  Lord  Salisbury  recommended  him  to  the 
(^ueen  for  the  high  and  onerous  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  gave  him  no  title  whatever  to 
ask  his  colleagues  in  this  House  to  express  regret  for 
their  mistakes.  The  whole  constitution  of  Parliament 
is  that  we  are  all  on  a  level  here,  and  the  Speaker  treats 
us  as  such.      I   pass   from    the    personal    matter    to   the 
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wider  aspect  of  this  subject.  An  English  Member  of 
Parliament  is  requested  by  an  English  lady  to  bring 
certain  alleged  matters  before  this  House,  He  takes 
no  notice  for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  writes 
the  letter  containing  the  extract  which  had  been 
quoted.  Is  a  man  to  be  pilloried  as  a  traitor  for 
writing  a  letter  like  that  ?  How  does  such  action 
bear  on  the  rights  and  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
Member  of  this  House  ^  This  is  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament.  The  redress  of  grievances  is  one  of  its 
primary  duties.  Our  ear  should  be  open  to  the  cry 
of  wrong  and  suffering  from  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  .  .  You,  Sir,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  only  two  days  ago  claimed  for  the  Members  of 
this  House  all  our  ancient  rights,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  from  arrest,  and  free  access  to  the  Crown,  not 
for  the  private  interests  of  the  Members,  but  for  the 
public  good.  For  what  was  the  machinery  of  our 
Committee  devised  ?  To  inquire,  to  investigate,  to 
probe,  and  to  gather  a  stream  of  facts.  Is  there  any 
obligation  more  incumbent  upon  the  Members  of 
Parliament  than  to  test  the  stories  brought  to  them, 
to  prove  whether  they  are  accurate  or  inaccurate  before 
he  troubles  the  House  of  Commons  with  them  .?  Is  a 
Member  who  writes  a  purely  personal  letter  to  be 
pilloried  and  to  have  it  published  in  the  way  I  have 
described  in  a  Parliamentary  Paper  ?  Such  a  state  of 
things  has  only  to  be  put  into  English  to  prove  that  it 
cannot  be  tolerated  for  a  single  moment.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  new  diplomacy  being  incon- 
venient. 1  think  the  new  electioneering  is  scandalous. 
On  one  occasion  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  said  he 
thought  he  might  leave  it  to  the  constituencies  of  these 
Hon.  Gentlemen  to  deal  with  these  matters.  My  con- 
stituency has  dealt  with  the  matter.  A  good  many 
more  than  6,000  men  in  Nottinghamshire  declared  that 
the  man  it  sent  to  this  House  should  have  uninter- 
rupted and  unrestricted  power  to  gather  a  stream  of 
facts  with  respect  to  matters  affecting  the  public.     But 
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I  am  not  responsible  only  to  them.  I  am  a  Member 
of  this  high  and  honourable  assembly,  and  have  been 
for  a  good  many  years.  This  is  not  a  party  matter 
after  all,  and  I  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  gratitude 
the  letters  that  have  come  to  me  and  the  remarks  that 
have  been  addressed  to  me  even  in  the  last  few  days  by 
hon.  Members  sitting  in  all  parts  of  the  House.  The 
last  few  weeks  have  tried  me  in  some  ways,  but  they 
have  revealed  an  amount  of  kindness  and  generosity 
among  my  fellow-countrymen,  which  I  shall  remember 
to  the  end  of  my  days.  I  assure  the  House  that  I  have 
no  higher  ambition  in  life  than  to  endeavour  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  do  nothing,  to  say  nothing,  even 
to  think  nothing,  that  is  unworthy  of  a  Member  of 
this  high  Assembly. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  reply  said  "  he  never  for  a 
moment  accused  Mr.  Ellis  either  of  treason,  or  of  any 
offences  of  a  very  serious  character." 

The  diary  entry  as  to  this  episode  runs  :...."  Felt 
in  five  minutes  that  I  had  the  ear  of  the  House  and  sat 
down  in  35  minutes.  C,  after  a  few  words,  wandered 
off  to  C-B.  and  others  and  by  the  time  he  got  back  to 
me  all  was  up." 

Ellis's  anxiety  to  get  realities  of  South  African  affairs 
was  not  confined  to  the  expenditure  of  his  own  time 
and  thought. 

Later  in  the  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Rowntree 
and  Ellis's  son  Harold  set  forth  on  a  mission,  the 
objects  of  which  were  clearly  set  forth  in  a  memorandum 
made  by  1^1  lis  at  the   time.      It  runs  : 

(i)  Political.  To  ascertain  the  constitutional  position 
in  the  two  Colonies.  Censorship.  Treason  Trials. 
J^specially  the  state  of  political  parties  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Governors. 

(2)  Social  and  Industrial  Aspects. 

(3)  Philanthropic.     To  inquire  and   ascertain   where 
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distress  from  war  exists  and  Its  extent.  Also  the 
possible  channels  through  which  it  may  be  relieved. 
Education  of  the  destitute  children. 

On  December  3  the  travellers  set  out  on  their  journey 
and  by  the  same  steamer  went  Miss  Emily  Hobhouse. 
On  arrival  in  South  Africa  she  obtained  permission  to  visit 
the  concentration  camps  up  country,  whilst  Mr.  Rown- 
treeand  Mr.  Harold  Ellis  visited  those  nearest  the  coast. 
The  inquiries  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  a  terrible 
condition  of  affairs.  The  segregation  of  large  bodies 
of  persons  under  military  restraint  without  adequate 
preparations  beforehand  had  resulted  in  terrible  suffer- 
ing amongst  the  women  and  children,  together  with  an 
appalling  rate  of  mortality,^ 

The  information  which  reached  England  was  very 
imperfect.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  could  not 
give  statistics,  but  stated  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Ellis, 
that  the  inmates  were  free  to  come  and  go,  were  not 
prisoners  of  war,  and  were,  as  Lord  Kitchener  assured 
him,  "  satisfied  and  comfortable."  ^  It  subsequently 
transpired  that  there  was  a  differentiation  of  rations 
against  those  whose  husbands  were  still  in  the  Boer 
forces,  and  that  forcible  removal  and  detention  was 
everywhere  practised.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
Governor's  wife.  Lady  Maxwell,  had  appealed  from 
the  Cape  to  the  benevolence  of  the  United  States 
for  means  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the  women  and 
children  so  interned.  Ellis's  reply  to  the  Secretary  for 
War  on  one  occasion  was  typical  of  others  : — "  I 
am  much  obliged  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman,  but 
allow  me  to  say  I  asked  him  for  facts,  not  for  opinions." 

^  The  average  death-rate  during  the  six  months,  June  to  December, 
was  261  per  1,000  per  annum. 
2  Hdfisard,  vol.  xc,  p.  180. 
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The  underlying  facts  were  that  the  British  Army  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  its  efforts  to  end  the  war,  and  to 
support  itself  in  a  country  which  it  was  rapidly  denud- 
ing of  all  food  supplies.  There  was  in  truth  no  brain 
power  to  spare  for  the  proper  administration  of  these 
vast  aggregations  of  helpless  and  impoverished  people. 
It  was  only  when  the  conditions  and  mortality  in  some 
of  the  camps  began  to  arouse  the  pity  of  the  civilised 
world  that  a  complete  change  was  at  last  made  in  their 
administration.  They  were  taken  over  by  the  civil 
power  from  the  military,  and  two  capable  officials  were 
put  in  charge.  No  one  was  more  zealous  in  effecting 
these  reforms  than  the  Member  for  Rushcliffe.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  Speech  of  his  to  the  House 
on  June  17,  1901,  seconding  a  motion  for  adjournment 
in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
mortality  in  the  Camps  of  Detention,  show  the  spirit 
and  knowledge  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  one  of  the 
most  painful  problems  of  a  painful  time  :  — 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  ask  a  large  number  of  questions 
with  respect  to  these  camps,  and  I  can  assure  anyone 
who  listens  to  me  that  my  sole  and  single  object  has 
been  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  only  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman  (the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War)  is  that  he  has  not  insisted  upon  those 
responsible  in  South  Africa  giving  him,  a  little  earlier, 
full  and  accurate  information.  The  House  is  discussing 
a  very  grave  and  serious  matter.  The  figures  read  to 
us  this  afternoon  prove  that.  There  are  not  far  short 
of  60,000  of  those  whom  the  Government  call  our 
fellow-subjects  interned  in  these  camps,  for  the  most 
part  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  fences,  with  British 
sentries  walking  around,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unable 
to  get  out,  a  large  majority  of  them  being  women  and 
children.      My    information    regarding    these    camps  is 
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derived  from  personal  interviews  with  people  who  have 
come  home,  more  especially  my  relative — Mr.  Rowntree, 
formerly  Member  of  this  House  for  Scarborough,  who 
went  out  at  my  request  in  December  last  and  returned 
in  April. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  policy  at  the  moment 
but  to  state  the  facts.  How  do  these  people  reach  the 
camps  ?  The  pictures  drawn  by  those  who  have  shared 
in  the  journey  to,  and  the  life  in  these  camps  are 
terrible.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  women  and 
children  sat  in  open  trucks  for  twenty-four,  forty-eight, 
and  even  seventy-two  hours — pent  up  like  the  passengers 
in  the  old  third-class  railway  carriages  in  this  country 
which  men  of  my  age  can  remember  forty-five 
years  ago.  They  were  not  allowed  to  leave  these 
trucks.  At  more  than  one  station  what  happened  when 
these  trains  came  in  ? — the  children  were  wailing — not 
crying,  they  had  lost  the  power  to  cry  ;  they  were 
wailing  with  hunger.  Their  mothers  were  trying  to 
leave  the  train  to  get  provisions  for  them,  but  they 
were  forced  back  into  the  trucks  at  the  point  of 
British  bayonets.  The  very  soldiers  were  so  grieved 
by  what  they  saw  that  they  distributed  their  own  rations 
illegally  among  the  women  and  children, — a  tribute  to 
the  humanity  of  the  British  soldier,  a  humanity  which 
I  acknowledge  is  exhibited  on  these  benches  opposite  as 
fully  as  on  these  in  many  instances.  This  matter  is  too 
high  and  sacred  to  be  dragged  into  politics. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman  told  us  expressly  the 
other  day  that  these  people  were  not  prisoners  of  war. 
They  are  British  subjects  in  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Surely  the  responsibility  on  us  is  great  and 
terrible  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  their  environment 
are  healthy  and  decent  under  the  circumstances. 

I  am  told,  and  1  believe,  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
camps  the  shelter  is  very  deficient.  It  is  deficient  both 
against  the  South  African  heat  and  specially  against  the 
South  African  winter.  The  overcrowding  in  some  of 
the  tents  has  been  terrible, 
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The  food  is  insufficient  and  bad  and  the  matter 
requires  looking  into  at  once.  The  water  supply  has 
in  many  cases  been  extremely  bad,  extremely  impure 
and  extremely  insufficient.  There  have  been  camps 
in  which  for  weeks  there  has  not  been  a  particle  of 
soap,  although  there  are  thousands  of  women  and 
children  in  the  camp.  The  means  of  firing  and  cook- 
ing have  been  entirely  insufficient.  The  furniture  in 
these  tents,  the  household  utensils  and  implements  have 
also  been  deficient.  Some  of  my  informants  tell  me 
there  were  scores  and  hundreds  of  women  unable  to 
get  a  needle  and  thread.  Think  what  that  means  !  I 
turn  to  a  more  serious  grievance.  Births  are  taking 
place  in  these  camps  and  there  has  been  insufficient 
medical  attendance  in  the  hour  of  women's  greatest 
need.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  awful  returns  of  mor- 
tality. .  .  Let  us  have  the  full  facts  as  to  mortality 
month  by  month.  Let  us  have  the  actual  figures.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  place  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
return  which  I  hope  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman  will 
consent  to  have  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

1  turn  now  to  what  I  call  the  social  aspect  of  the 
matter.  What  provision  is  being  made  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  people  ?  What  provision  is  being  made 
for  the  education  of  the  children  ?  I  am  aware  that 
something  is  now  being  done  but  not  very  much. 
Again,  what  provision  is  made  for  religious  ser- 
vices ?  We  open  our  proceedings  every  afternoon 
with  a  recognition  of  our  common  Christianity.  What 
access  has  been  allowed  to  ministers  of  religion  ^  What 
is  done  on  the  Sundays  for  religious  services  ? 

This  is  not  a  passing  matter.  These  people  are 
there  day  by  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
and  Heaven  alone  knows  how  soon  these  things  will 
come  to  an  end.  We  are  responsible  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man  for  these  people.  Our  honour  is 
concerned.  I  have  endeavoured  and  1  hope  1  have 
succeeded  in  avoiding  any  political  asperity  in  my 
remarks.      I  would  not  have  risen  to  second  this  motion 
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unless  I  had  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  the  question 
mainly  in  my  mind.  It  is  on  that  ground  that  1  appeal 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman,  I  ask  him  to  give  us  full 
information  and  let  us  have  all  the  facts  and  figures  ; 
but  above  all,  I  ask  him  that  duly  accredited  persons 
from  this  country,  ladies  of  the  type  of  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  shall  have  free  access  to  these  camps,  and 
that  the  British  public  will  be  able  to  send  whatever 
assistance  they  desire  under  proper  safeguards. 

It  may  be  that  among  those  who  do  me  the  honour 
to  listen  to  me  there  are  some  who  have  suffered  family 
bereavements  in  this  terrible  war.  Towards  all  such 
our  sympathies  go  out.  But  I  would  ask  in  the  name 
of  our  common  Christianity  that  the  Government  should 
at  once  take  such  steps  as  will  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  women  and  children  in  the  camps  in  South 
Africa. 

John  Ellis  had  long  interviews  with  Mr.  Brodrick,^ 
who  showed  every  desire  to  listen  and  to  assist,  but  war 
is  a  relentless  foe  to  humanity,  especially  to  the  helpless 
and  innocent,  and  until  the  camps  were  handed  over  by 
the  military  to  the  civil  authorities,  little  was  done. 

Meanwhile  the  death  of  the  great  Queen  Victoria 
had  saddened  not  only  these  islands  but  also,  as  the 
travellers  in  South  Africa  had  found,  the  Africanders 
of  Cape  Colony,  A  memorandum  in  the  diary 
reads  : — 

2  2  Jan.  Accounts  of  the  Queen,  evidently  the 
forerunners  of  the  end  of  the  union  of  body  and  spirit 
which  we  call  "life"  here. 

24//^.  London  plunged  in  gloom.  House  of 
Commons  prayers  read  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Edward  VII.      Affirmed  my  allegiance  to  the  King. 

1   Rt,   Hon.   St,  John  Brodrick  (now  Lord  Midleton),  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  ( 1 900- 1 903 ) . 
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Then  follows  the  entry  relating  to  the  Queen's 
funeral  : — 

2nd  Feb.  1901.  A  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  M. 
and  I  to  seats  in  Mall.  Sat  there  from  9  to  1 1.45,  when 
the  object  and  crown  of  all  was  passed.  A  wondrous 
impression  produced  in  one's  mind  by  this,  lifting  our 
thoughts  to  the  skies  rather  than  turning  them  to  the 
ground.  The  pageant  wonderful  beyond  words,  in  its 
mournful  stateliness,  but  the  demeanour  of  the  people, 
if  possible,  greater  and  more  sublime.  With  M.  to 
church,  St.  Margaret's,  where  a  stately  service  performed 
— no  sermon.  One's  whole  mind  centres  on  the  passing 
of  the  Oueen. 

But  the  business  of  the  State  remained  inexorable;  on 
Thursday,  February  14,  there  followed  the  opening  in 
state  of  the  first  Parliament  of  King  Edward  VII. 

Went  down  and  took  my  seat  about  11,  and  finding 
the  ladies  could  stand  very  well  by  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
door,  hurried  back  and  brought  M.  and  May  down. 
They  stood  just  under  great  window  at  head  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  arrival  of 
great  personages  and  royalties,  then  the  King  and  Oueen. 
I  took  my  seat  in  House  and  did  my  level  best  to  help 
the  Speaker  to  observe  order  and  decorum,  but  impos- 
sible during  progress  to  the  Lords.  Obtained  a  fair 
place  there,  but  lines  of  Peeresses  upstanding  prevented 
any  view.  The  King's  voice  in  reading  speech  very 
clear  and  resonant.      On  the  whole  passed  off  well. 

Throughout  the  session  the  want  of  method  with 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the  House 
was  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Ellis,  whose  first 
thought  was  at  all  times  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
efficiency  of  its  proceedings.  On  March  6  the  closure 
had  been  applied  to  a  vote  on  account  of  £  i  7,000,000 
and  thus  a  discussion  on  various  administrative  points 
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was  shut  out.  The  Nationalist  members,  who  were 
specially  interested,  refused  to  leave  their  places  to  go 
into  the  division  lobbies,  and  in  the  end  constables  as 
well  as  House  of  Commons  messengers  had  to  be 
summoned.  The  recalcitrant  members  were  then 
removed  by  force  amid  cheers  and  cries  from  their 
comrades.  The  next  day  Mr.  Balfour  moved  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  severe  treatment  of  any  future 
occurrences  of  the  kind.  Ellis  made  a  short  and 
powerful  speech  which  impressed  the  House.  He 
began  by  deploring  the  action  of  the  Irish  members  in 
refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Speaker  once  they  had 
made  their  protest.  He  condemned  root  and  branch 
anything  that  rendered  necessary  the  introduction  of 
police  within  the  Chamber ;  but  having  said  this  the 
matter  was  by  no  means  at  an  end.  Arrangements 
ought  to  have  been  made  permitting  the  Vote  on 
Account  to  be  properly  discussed.  The  proceedings  of 
the  House  had  been  reduced  to  a  perfect  farce  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  Government.  There  had  been  a 
lamentable  want  of  method  in  the  arrangement  of 
business,  and  the  usual  courteous  steps  of  consulting  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  not  been  taken.  The 
Amendment  before  the  House  had  been  drawn  up  in 
a  most  slovenly  fashion,  and  he  considered  it 
was  absurd  for  the  Leader  of  the  House  to  move  the 
addition  to  the  Standing  Orders  in  the  way  he  had 
done.  He  could  find  no  words  strong  enough  to 
express  his  alarm  and  disapproval  of  the  rashness  of 
the  proceeding. 

During  the  year  the  Society  of  Friends  had  taken  a 
special  interest  in  the  relief  of  the  women  and  children 
in  the  Concentration  Camps.     A  strong  committee  had 
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been  formed  and  representatives,  of  whom  some  had 
hospital  training,  sent  to  the  Cape  to  organise  measures 
of  relief.  In  all  this  work  Ellis  took  an  active 
interest.  His  house  in  Pont  Street  became  a  depot  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  which  were  being  sent 
out  to  South  Africa  to  mitigate  the  distress  of  the 
innocent  victims  of  the  war. 

This  chapter  may  fittingly  close  with  two  extracts 
from  addresses  to  his  constituents.  They  show  most 
clearly  the  attitude  of  his  mind  as  to  the  problems  of 
the  war  and  reveal  the  largeness  of  his  outlook.  Since 
the  words  were  spoken  the  course  of  events  has  more 
than  fulfilled  his  hopes. 

West  Bideford.     Nov.  8,  1901. 

As  regards  the  present  Government  and  its  relations 
to  South  Africa.  The  children  born  of  the  sword  and 
fire.     Red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  there  was  no  precedent  to 
this  war.  That  is  because  here  we  are  endeavouring 
to  extinguish,  to  crush  out  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
We  can't  do  it.  The  people  of  this  country  won't 
allow  it.  Who  are  the  Dutch  .?  You  will  find  among 
men  of  that  blood  some  of  the  finest  men  on  God's 
earth.  We  can't  afford  to  lose  the  Dutch  element 
in  our  Empire.  What  is  needed  ^  A  change  in  the 
spirit,  the  methods,  and  the  men — that  is  all.  You 
must  lay  aside  your  methods  of  barbarism  ;  you  must 
recall  Lord  Milner  from  South  Africa,  and  send  out 
some  High  Commissioner  as  you  did  to  Canada, — Lord 
Rosebery  if  you  like — of  the  very  highest  capacity  and 
character,  to  begin  the  thing  over  again  ;  to  find  out 
where  we  stand. 

The  outlook  is  dark,  but  I  am  not  one  of  those 
without  hope.  This  great  nation  has  been  kept  in  the 
dark  and  systematically  misled.  But  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  slow  and  sure  awakening.      Let  us  keep  our 
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minds  free  from  bitterness — let  us  not  fight  war  with 
the  spirit  of  war.  I  am  here  to  join  hands  with 
anyone  who  wishes  to  bring  this  terrible  state  of  things 
to  an  end,  who  desires  that  the  good  government  of 
South  Africa  under  the  British  flag,  that  the  same  sort 
of  government  as  is  possessed  by  Canada  and  Australia, 
should  be  brought  about. 

Let  us  beware  of  one  thing  against  which  I  am  glad 
to  say  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  has 
uttered  a  warning  note — that  is  being  led  on  from 
point  to  point  until  we  endorse  what  at  first  would 
have  melted  our  compassion  or  revolted  our  conscience. 
For  my  own  part,  never  in  my  political  lifetime  did  a 
question  arise  which  gave  me  food  for  more  anxious 
thought,  more  heart-searching  as  to  what  was  my  duty. 
I  have  never  concealed  my  opinions.  In  1900  1  laid 
them  before  you,  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  one  word 
I  said  then,  or  from  one  word  I  have  uttered  on  this 
subject  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  There 
has  arisen  no  greater  issue  in  our  day  and  generation 
than  the  question  of  the  South  African  problem.  I 
stand  here  steadfast  and  immovable  in  the  direction  in 
which  my  face  is  turned.  1  am  certain  that  the  only 
true  and  lasting  way  in  which  this  problem  can  be  dealt 
with  and  settled  is  on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
freedom  and  humanity. 

Keysworth.  Nov.  iith^  1901.  There  are  only  two 
roads.  There  is  this  hurtful  road  which  occupies  the 
mind  of  Parliament  with  territorial  extension,  foreign 
complications,  wars,  militarism,  and  all  that  flows  from 
that  word.  Against  that  I  have  always,  and  shall 
continue  to  set  my  face.  The  mind  of  Parliament 
should  be  occupied  with  the  matters  afi^ecting  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  these  Islands,  and  I  see  some 
hopeful  signs  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  think 
so  too.  It  rests  with  the  electors  of  the  country.  The 
conscience  of  Rushclifl^e  is  clear.  I  laid  these  things 
in  all  their  length  and  breadth  before  you  in  October, 
1900,  and  the  verdict  of  Rushclifi^e  was  unmistakably 
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given,  and  I  stand  here  to-night  steadfast  and  im- 
movable in  this  respect.  I  am  all  for  shaping  our 
policy  with  the  main  purpose  of  social  amelioration, 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  standard  of  life,  and  for 
giving;  everyone  an  opportunity  of  reaching  that 
standard  ! 
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In  the  early  part  of  1902  Ellis's  health  caused  his 
friends  considerable  uneasiness,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish  any  of  his  usual  work.  In  January  when 
Parliament  opened  he  was  in  his  place.  "  Went  down 
and  took  seat  at  House  of  Commons,  in  old  corner,"  he 
writes.  But  all-night  sittings  and  the  consequent  strain 
soon  had  their  effect.  A  severe  attack  of  influenza 
caused  his  withdrawal  for  a  time  from  his  parliamentary 
duties  and  it  was  not  until  April  he  was  able  to  resume 
them.  ..."  Took  old  seat.  The  warm  welcome  and 
inquiries  from  so  many  friends  quite  touching." 
Anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time  he  threw  himself 
into  his  work  with  all  his  accustomed  vigour.  He 
resumed  his  place  as  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Committee 
on  Trade,  noting  (April  24)  "  finished  Shops  Bill — 
a  very  unpleasant  Committee.  Badly  drafted  Bill, 
promoters  not  knowing  their  own  minds."  He  found 
time,  too,  to  draft  the  Report  of  the  London  Port  and 
Docks  Commission  and  was  rewarded  by  having  the 
pleasure  of  securing  the  unanimity  of  the  commissioners 
in  signing  it  and  thus  bringing  their  labours  to  a 
satisfactory   conclusion. 
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At  the  beginning  of  June  Mr.  Balfour  made  the 
welcome  announcement  that  Peace  had  been  declared. 
This  and  other  matters  are  noted  in  the  diary : — 

June  ind.  Statement  in  House  as  to  Peace,  a  general 
sense  of  gladness  and  thanksgiving. 

June  nind.  To  St.  John's  Church,  Westminster,  in 
the  evening.  Curious  hesitation  in  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force's  sermon  as  to  certainty  of  coronation. 

June  i-}rd.  All  London  alive  with  preparations  for 
the  Coronation  festivities,  the  streets  a  perfect  sight 
with  decorations  and  crowds  pouring  through  them. 

June  24//?.  Went  with  May  to  Westminster  to  look 
at  the  route.  Noticed  many  carriages  and  much  coming 
and  going  from  Buckingham  Palace.  To  ante-room  of 
Speaker's  library  about  11.40.  Saw  Sir  Benjamin  Stone 
come  out  and  afterwards  heard  he  had  been  in  to  tell 
the  great  news.  Met  two  men  who  told  me,  "  There 
will  be  no  coronation."  Went  to  lunch  not  beheving 
or  even  repeating  the  story.  News  confirmed  by  Gully. 
After  prayers  Balfour  rose  amid  solemn  silence  and 
announced  news  of  operation  having  been  successfully 
performed  (subdued  cheers).  The  blank  dazed  feel- 
ings on  all  sides  impossible  to  pourtray.  Went  home 
at  5  and  sat  with  my  wife  on  balcony,  thinking  and 
talking  of  one  thing  only. 

June  2~jth.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  times 
through  which  I  ever  passed.  A  paralysing  sense  of 
impotence  and  bewilderment.  Realisations  of  the  little- 
ness of  human  arrangements.  The  general  sobriety  of 
the  masses  of  the  people — Uncertainty  as  to  the  King's 
state— likelihood  of  any  coronation — all  these  were 
elements  of  the  situation. 

October  14///.  To  opening  of  St.  Deiniol's  Library, 
Hawarden.  Met  A.  Morley  and  travelled  together. 
Special  train  broke  down  on  bank  up  to  Hawarden — 
T.  Burt  and  Lord  Brassey  in  compartment.  Proceed- 
ings at  Hawarden  very  interesting.  Lord  Spencer 
stately  as  usual.     A.  Carnegie  good  so  long  as  he  was 
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speaking  and  not  reading — Lord  Peel  excellent.  Bryce 
most  admirable — quite  the  best.  Judge  Phillimore 
polished. 

The  work  of  Parliament  was  largely  held  over  to  an 
autumn  session  and  the  "  one  essential  "  issue  on  which 
the  Government  had  grounded  their  appeal  to  the 
country  having  been  satisfactorily  settled  two  measures 
dealing  with  Education  and  Licensing  were  introduced. 

The  paying  of  the  grants  to  denominational  schools 
out  of  the  rates,  instead  of  from  the  Imperial  taxes  as 
heretofore  aroused  strong  opposition,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  Bill  from  ultimately  becoming  law.  Some 
notes  from  the  ever  candid  diary  may  suffice  for  a 
picture  of  the  autumn  session  : — 

October  i6th.  Down  to  House  taking  usual  seat. 
Great  muster  of  supporters  of  the  Government.  C-B. 
not  there  owing  to  illness  of  wife.  Irish  "  loose  "  and 
consequent  scene,  Balfour  and  the  Chair  both  wanting 
in  parliamentary  tact.     Said  a  few  words. 

October  lyd.  A  sad  letting-down  of  the  Chair  by 
the  Speaker.  Not  strong  enough  for  the  elements  with 
which  he  has  to  contend. 

November  6th.  At  end  of  Questions  gave  notice  of 
motion  regarding  the  improper  use  of  the  closure  and 
the  resultant  infringement  of  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
debate.  Received  with  great  favour  on  the  Liberal 
benches, 

November  \oth.  In  C-B.'s  rooms  with  Harcourt  and 
Bryce  as  to  Closure  amendment. 

November  nth.  Balfour  moved  his  resolution  for 
closuring  Education  Bill  in  compartments.  Spoke 
against  it.  Never  felt  more  freedom  and  never  better 
listened  to. 

November  i^th.  Back  to  the  House  where  goes  on  the 
wearisome  operation  of  the  "  guillotine  "  as  regards  the 
Education  Bill. 

November  2%th.     To  House  and  there  until  the  end  of 
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the  Report  stage  (under  guillotine)  of  the  Education 
Bill.  Unedifying  spectacle  presented.  The  Speaker 
consciously  and  evidently  wearied  by  his  task.  The 
Government  supporters  more  or  less  ashamed.  The 
Opposition  sullen  and  irritated.  About  as  unfitting  a 
seed  bed  for  an  Education  Bill  as  one  could  imagine. 

Ellis  had  now  reached  his  sixty-first  birthday  and 
was  undoubtedly  feeling  the  effect  of  the  passing  years.  In 
a  letter  written  at  this  time  he  expresses  himself  thus  : — 

This  "growing  old  "  is  in  some  of  its  aspects  a  great 
mystery  surely  ?  One  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  of 
course  (at  our  time  of  life)  conscious  of  want  of 
physical  ability  once  possessed.  But  the  stronger  mental 
grasp  and  wider  outlook  are  ample  compensation  for 
that.  One  still  clings  to  the  idea,  I  suppose,  that  any 
consciousness  of  failure  of  mental  power  must  be  painful 
and  tend  to  detach  one  from  the  fundamental  clinging  to 
what  we  call  "  life,"  which  is  almost  a  necessity  of  our 
being  here.  And  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  there 
may  not  be  a  compensating  growth  and  power  of 
"  spirit "  as  the  mental  wanes .?  Perhaps  the  very  loss 
of  mental  power  prevents  one  being  conscious  of  it. 
There  is  a  most  interesting  passage  in  Sir  James  Paget's 
Life  as  to  this. 

The  same  sense  of  strain  is  notable  in  the  beginning 
of  a  letter  written  from  Rome  where  with  his  wife  and 
daughters  he  was  taking  a  holiday  before  the  House 
met.  The  letter  is  of  interest  not  only  for  the  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  Eternal  City  which  it  gives,  but  also  for 
the  insight  into  the  mind  and  thoughts  of  the  writer: — 

To  Charlotte  Ellis. 

Turin.      Feb.  8th,   1903. 

.    .    .   After  all  political  work  demands  method  and 

energy,  and  my  only  lament  is  that  my  powers,  mental, 

moral,  and  physical,  are  not  greater.     I  doubt,  however, 

if  seventeen   years  ago   I   could   have  foreseen  what  one 
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constituency  really  needs  whether  I  should  have  gone 
into  political  life.  But  it  is  well  one  cannot  foresee. 
I  wish  I  could  persuade  some  of  those  who  dream  of  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  is  of  no  real  use 
unless  they  mean  to  give  most  of  their  time  and  energy 
and  not  a  little  money  too. 

But  of  course  it  is  Rome  which  will  dwell  most 
absorbingly  in  our  memories.  The  great  difficulty  was  to 
avoid  a  sort  of  surfeit  of  new  thoughts  and  impressions 
which  tend  to  leave  one's  mind  bewildered.  So  on  the 
whole  I  concluded  to  adhere  pretty  well  to  Classical 
Rome  rather  than  dabble  in  the  Papal — much  less  the 
Rome  since  1870  which  again  is  a  different  affair 
altogether.  One  can  begin  to  get  some  f^iir  though 
perhaps  faint  notion  of  Rome  in  her  real  greatness — say 
100  B.C.  to  200  A.D. — by  surveying  the  Palatine  and 
Forum  with  a  really  good  book  by  one  of  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  all  the  excavations  of  this  last  50  years. 
I  must  say  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  done  with 
great  care  and  system.  It  is  now  (as  it  was  not  even 
ten  years  ago)  possible  to  walk  the  whole  length  of  the 
Via  Sacra  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  that  of  Septimius 
Severus  and  to  make  out  the  ruins  of  the  great  buildings 
from  Julius  Cassar  to  Constantine.  In  one  case  one  sees 
the  very  coins  burnt  into  the  marble  floor  where  a 
Treasury  Chest  must  have  been  upset  and  all  the  coins 
poured  out  like  water  during  a  great  and  well-known 
fire.  In  another  place  one  finds  the  base  of  the  Golden 
Milestone  from  which  all  the  great  roads  throughout 
the  Empire  were  measured.  It  is  very  curious  to  stand 
on  the  spot  from  which  Britain  was  governed  as  India  is 
now  from  Downing  Street. 

Of  course,  as  thou  may  fancy,  some  such  familiarity 
with  the  events,  dates  and  persons  adds  wonderful 
interest  to  the  great  galleries  of  statues,  precious 
marbles  of  various  kinds  in  the  great  and  priceless 
collections  of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol.  The  former 
had  of  course  in  old  times  the  pick  of  everything, 
but  since   1870  the  Church  has  given  way  to  the  State, 
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and  the  excavations  are  now  unearthing  great  treasures ; 
not  a  house  or  building  in  Rome  is  allowed  to  have  its 
ground  space  or  soil  interfered  with  without  visits  from 
and  the  presence  of  "  inspectors,"  and  all  finds  of  any 
value  go  into  the  National  Galleries  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  apart  from  all  that  has  been  or  is  being 
unearthed  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  there 
is  in  Rome  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  of  great 
families  which  must  have  come  direct  from  the  palaces 
of  the  Cassars. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  our  days  was  more  filled  with 
interest  than  a  visit  to  Tivoli,  the  favourite  country 
haunt,  and  place  of  escape  from  the  heats  of  Rome,  of 
her  great  nobles,  and  some  of  the  Cassars,  Hadrian 
especially.  On  a  spot  about  as  large  as  Kew  Gardens 
(160  acres)  he  reared,  as  thou  probably  know,  the  most 
extraordinary  collection  of  buildings,  a  great  palace, 
gigantic  baths,  gardens,  a  race  course,  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
arcade  with  temples,  &c.,  &c.  This  was  all  done  by  a 
man  about  sixty,  after  he  had  travelled  three  or  four 
times  during  twenty  previous  years  over  the  whole  of  an 
empire  from  Northumbria  to  Gibraltar  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  Vienna  to  far  up  the  Nile  on  the  other. 
Wherever  he  went  during  these  twenty  years  he  had 
made  roads,  bridges,  basilicas,  walls,  traces  of  which 
remain  to  this  day.  As  1  sat  on  the  ruins  at  Tivoli 
and  gazed  over  the  Campagna,  with  the  great  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  rising  up  like  a  milestone  on  the  horizon, 
I  could  but  marvel  at  the  extraordinary  mind,  will 
power,  and  energy  which  must  have  been  enshrined  in 
that  piece  of  mortality.  That  is  the  main  impression 
left  upon  my  mind.  For  the  knowledge  that  the  man 
did  not,  in  the  remotest  degree,  dream  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  word  "  humanity,"  that  his  one  absorbing 
thought  was  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  gratification 
of  himself  renders  the  erection  of  so  many  mighty 
works  in  twenty-five  years  or  so  incomprehensible. 
One  wonders  whether  such  men  have  some  unknown 
method  of  thought  even  ^ 
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Parliament  re-opened  in  February  and  Ellis's  first 
comment  is,  "Things  marvellously  slack  at  the  House." 
He  has  "  an  interesting  talk  with  J.  Morley  about  Mr. 
Gladstone's  '  Life,'  "  and  another  with  Mr.  Balfour  as 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  private  business. 
"  Curious  want  of  acquaintance  on  his  part  with  all  that 
really  appertains  to  the  Leadership  of  the  House." 
He  remarks  anent  a  discussion  resulting  from  an 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  John  Redmond  on  Land 
purchase  in  Ireland  :  "  George  Wyndham's  speech  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  skating  on  extremely  thin  ice — 
by  way  of  non-committal." 

His  interest  in  South  African  affairs  continued  unabated 
till  the  end  ;  but  other  subjects  had  now  arisen  to  claim 
his  attention  and  so  we  find  that  his  public  utterances  on 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  became  fewer  and  fewer  from 
this  time  onwards.  When,  however,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
returned  from  his  South  African  tour  he  questioned  him 
with  reference  to  the  speeches  which  he  had  made  in  the 
Colonies  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gave  him  to  see  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his 
place  again.    This  incident  brought  the  following  note : — 

6,  Grosvenor  Place,  17  March,  '03. 
My  dear  Ellis, 

Never  did  I  see  anything  better  done  than  your 
little  compliment  to  J.  C.  yesterday.  It  struck  the 
right  note,  said  the  right  thing,  and  satisfied  without 
exaggerating  the  claims  of  politeness. 

Yours, 

H.  C-B. 

Glimpses  of  character  may  be  better  obtained  from  a 
man's  relaxations  than  from  his  work.  Here  is  one 
such  glimpse.  He  did  not  readily  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  modern  drama,  and  after  seeing  Forbes  Robertson  in 
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"  The  Light  that  Failed  "  says  of  it,  "  One's  experiences 
in  real  life  have  been  too  full  and  vivid  to  allow  of 
real  enjoyment  of  these  stage  performances."  On  the 
other  hand  he  was  fond  of  Shakespearean  productions 
and  in  later  life  found  a  Saturday  afternoon  spent  in 
seeing  one  of  the  historical  plays  an  even  more  complete 
relaxation  than  a  concert.  Of  music,  as  his  earlier 
letters  show,  he  had  ever  been  a  lover  and  the  taste  was 
one  which  never  deserted  him.  He  took  immense 
delight  in  the  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  concerts  and 
those  of  the  Joachim  quartet  ;  indeed  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  form  of  art  afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  the 
performance  of  the  later  quartets  of  Beethoven  by  Dr. 
Joachim  and  his  colleagues. 

Other  forms  of  recreation  appealed  to  him  with 
greater  force,  as  the  following  notes  show  : — 

May  1st.  To  Corton,  near  Lowestoft,  the  home  of  the 
Miss  Colmans,  the  most  north-easterly  in  England.  A 
most  delightful  place,  the  garden  practically  created  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Colman  out  of  a  gorse  common  running 
along  the  cliff's  edge.  The  combination  of  nature  and 
art  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  1  ever  saw. 

May  1,0th.  Sidinouth.  To  Lord  Coleridge's  (Bernard 
Coleridge  of  H.  of  C.  memory)  to  lunch.  Very  pleasant 
gathering.  A  charming  house,  sat  in  rooms  Raleigh, 
Cromwell,  and  Fairfax  had  sat  in — grand  black  oak. 
The  Library  a  noble  room  added  by  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  Portraits  of  Newman  and  others  by  the  late 
(first)  Lady  Coleridge.  Drove  back  by  Honiton.  The 
drives  in  these  Devonshire  lanes  wondrously  beautiful 
and  varied.     Such  flowers,  verdure  and  foliage. 

Whitsuntide  brought  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
Liberal  Federation  at  Scarborough.  In  moving  the 
first  resolution  at  the  meeting  he  contributed  an  effective 
speech   on   the  growth   of  expenditure,  the  crippling  of 
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credit,  concluding  with  the  words: — "  Peace,  retrench- 
ment, and  reform — the  greatest  of  these  is  peace."  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  drove  over  to  Wrea  Head, 
"  a  very  pleasant  visit.  800  representatives  over  by  road 
and  rail  to  garden  party.      Everything  went  smoothly." 

During  the  autumn  he  attended  and  spoke  at  many 
meetings  in  his  constituency  and  elsewhere.  In 
presiding  over  a  great  demonstration  at  Nottingham 
addressed  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  chairman  said  "  the 
night  had  been  long  but  the  morning  was  coming,"  and 
this  was  the  keynote  of  all  his  utterances  at  the  time. 

In  an  article  in  the  Speaker  of  September  1 2  he  wrote 
on  the  relationship  of  Liberalism  and  Labour  in  these 
words : — 

To  the  amassing  of  enormous  wealth  I  attribute  a 
main  share  in  the  lamentable  political  stagnation  and 
reaction  of  recent  years.  So  it  comes  that  the  present 
House  of  Commons  in  its  composition,  methods,  and 
general  conduct,  has  become  (especially  to  those  who 
know  what  a  House  of  Commons  may  and  can  be) 
a  veritable  byword  for  indifference,  and  carelessness  as 
to  grave  matters  at  home  and  abroad.  To  all  who  long 
for  a  different  state  of  things,  for  more  serious  political 
thought,  issuing  in  prudent  but  vigorous  action,  both 
as  to  legislation  and  administration,  the  tendency  of 
"Labour"  to  make  itself  more  strongly  felt,  and 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  but  be 
welcome.  Questioning  as  we  may  some  of  its  methods, 
I  think  our  root  and  fundamental  attitude  ought  to  be 
that  of  welcome  and  goodwill. 

The  year  1903  saw  the  beginning  of  what  was  to  be 
known  as  the  Tariff  Reform  movement.  "  Much 
excitement  in  the  lobbies,"  writes  Ellis  (June  8),  "  about 
political  situation — J.  C.'s  new  departure.  Next  election 
to  be  fought  on  fiscal  policy." 
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June  ()th.  A  sort  of  memorandum  of  truce  read  at 
the  table  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Ritchie 
defining  his  attitude  on  Free  Trade.     C.'s  face  a  study. 

When  speaking  on  the  amendment  to  the  Finance 
Bill  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  great  amusement 
to  the  House.  Ellis  had  just  said  "  there  is  no  more 
wearisome  person  in  the  world  than  the  leader  who  will 
not  lead "  when  Mr.  Balfour  entered  the  chamber. 
Members  rocked  with  laughter  and  the  sentence  had  to 
be  repeated.  "  We  owe,"  continued  Ellis,  "  the  whole 
position  to  the  masterful  impulses  of  one  Minister  and 
to  the  terrible  nonchalance  of  another.  The  country  and 
the  colonies,  I  was  going  to  say  the  world,  has  a  right 
to  know  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Government  on  this 
subject."  He  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  building 
up  of  the  nation  by  peace,  by  social  and  industrial  reform. 

In  the  beginning  of  1904  anothervisittoRomewasmade, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  his  second  impressions  : — 

To  E.  M.  P. 

Rome,  2 1  St  January,  '04. 

This  city  is  even  more  fascinating  on  one's  second 
visit  than  it  was  when  it  broke  first  on  one's  gaze, 
which  is  saying  much.  May  and  I  still  stick  to  the 
classical  and  Edith  dives  into  art.  As  one's  knowledge 
grows,  new  vistas  seem  constantly  opening  out,  as  is 
always  the  case,  I  imagine,  in  every  branch  of  study. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  even,  much  fruit  of  the 
excavations  in  the  Old  Forum  has  been  gathered  in. 
They  are  now  digging  in  a  pre-Roman  stratum.  We 
had  the  advantage  the  other  morning  of  the  guidance 
of  the  Director  of  Antiquities,^  and  saw  in  situ  some  of 
the  graves  just  uncovered,  with  skeletons  and  their 
accompaniments  lying  therein.  These  belong  to  a 
people  living  and  dying  about  800  B.C.  and  imply 
a  fairly  high  civilisation  and  much  means  of  com- 
munication   along    the     Mediterranean.       Here    as    in 

^  Commcndatore  Boni. 
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Egypt  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
only  much  more  so  there,  it  is  clear  that  what  we  call 
"  civilisation  "  must  be  pushed  back  very  much  further 
than  we  were  taught. 

When  Parliament  assembled  in  1904.  the  King's 
speech  was  chiefly  remarkable  in  that  it  contained  no 
reference  either  to  South  Africa  or  to  the  fiscal  question. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  both  matters  became 
subjects  of  debate.  On  February  5,  Ellis  notes  : — 
"  C-B.  delivered  a  measured  and  most  crushing  reply 
to  J.  C.'s  attack  and  quoted  the  latter's  remarks  made 
at  an  interview  in  June,  1899  :  *  Oh  !  you  need  not 
be  alarmed;  we  know  these  fellows  (the  Boers).  They 
will  not  fight.  We  are  playing  a  game  of  blufi^!' 
The  effect  strengthened  by  J.  C.'s  inability  to  deny  the 
word  which  he  did  not." 

In  a  debate  on  a  fiscal  amendment,  John  Ellis  recom- 
mended hon.  members  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
study  of  Hansard.  "  Long  before  Mr.  Cobden's  day 
Free  Trade  was  advocated  by  statesmen.  The  onus  lay 
on  the  part  of  Protectionists  who  wanted  to  put  the 
hands  of  the  clock  back.  There  were  only  two  roads 
in  connection  with  this  question — the  ancient  road 
which  was  forsaken  sixty  years  ago,  which  entailed 
disaster  and  untold  difficulties  and  hardships  upon  the 
people  of  this  land,  and  the  road  along  which,  by  the 
agreement  of  both  parties  the  country  had  travelled  and 
prospered  since  then." 

He  felt  strongly  that  the  House  had  not  been  fairly 
treated  by  its  Leader  in  the  matter  of  the  resignation 
of  some  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  on  the  Tariff^  Ques- 
tion, and  on  March  7  asked  Mr.  Balfour  if  he  was  not 
going  to  give  the  House  the  information  usually  given 
on  such  occasions  ?  On  receiving  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  he  moved   the  adjournment.     In  doing  so,  he 
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said  this  was  no  personal  matter.  Five  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  more  than  half  of  it  in  weight  of  authority 
and  reputation,  had  resigned.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  our  Parliamentary  history.  An 
important  letter  had  been  withheld  from  those  who 
resigned.  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1867  had  spoken  of  that 
frank  communication  to  the  House  which  always  occurs 
when  changes  of  that  kind  happen.  The  Prime 
Minister,  with  all  his  winning  courtesy  to  members 
individually,  had  in  this  matter  shown  a  lack  of  respect 
to  the  House  and  a  disregard  of  what  was  due  to  it  by 
one  in  his  position.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  hoping  to 
satisfy  "  the  curiosity  of  the  hon,  member  for  Rush- 
cliffe."  His  speech  was  interrupted  five  times  by  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  twice  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and 
seven  times  by  Mr.  Ritchie.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
afterwards  closed  his  speech  by  saying,  "  I  frankly  tell 
my  Rt.  Hon.  friend  that  the  one  portion  of  my  life 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  obliterate  from  my  memory 
is  that  connected  with  the  closing  incidents  of  my 
official  career." 

Ellis's  diary  runs  : — 

Wrote  Speaker  with  form  of  adjournment  motion  (1 
proposed  to  move).  Race  against  time  but  reached 
(question)  2,48  (closing  time  2.55).  A.  J.  B.  fenced. 
Speaker  admitted  adjournment  with  qualification  and 
A.  J.  B.  assented.  Rose  at  9  according  to  the  stupid 
new  regulation  and  moved  the  adjournment  in  speech  of 
25  minutes.  Kept  ear  of  a  very  full  House  and  re- 
sumed seat  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  so  far  as  that 
may  be  permitted  to  one's  own  efforts.  A,  J,  B.  dis- 
cursive, Lord  George  Hamilton  spoke  with  pathetic 
dignity.  His  closing  sentence  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  House.  A  difficult  job  well  through.  Many 
men  very  kind  about  it. 
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The  proposed  Importation  of  Chinese  labour  to  the 
gold  mines  of  South  Africa  raised  great  opposition  both 
in  that  country  and  in  England.  On  May  5  he  held 
the  Colonial  Secretary  '  to  his  words  "  men  were  better 
than  minerals"  and  criticised  adversely  the  belated  Blue- 
book  which  he  had  vainly  asked  for  in  February,  on  the 
excessive  mortality  in  the  mines.  A  few  days  later,  he 
elicited  the  fact  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Cape 
Colony  had  without  any  division  reasserted  its  strong 
opposition  to  the  importation  of  Asiatic  labour  into 
South  Africa. 

A  letter  of  May  8  to  Mr.  Joshua  Rowntree  vividly 
describes  the  disintegration  now  taking  place  within  the 
House  : — 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  collapse 
of  morals  on  Thursday  night.  When  men  put  on 
their  coats  at  midnight  there  was  pretty  general  agree- 
ment "anything  might  happen  at  any  moment."  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  has  percolated  to  the  outside  but 
such  was  the  fact.  At  midnight  whilst  the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  speaking  men  were  slipping  out  by  twos 
and  threes,  and  there  followed  that  deadly  silence  when 
he  sat  down,  which  tells  a  Minister  he  has  made  a  fiasco. 

A  letter  came  to  me  yesterday  from  Johannesburg 
full  of  adjectives,  but  devoid  o^  facts  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  natives.  What  is  one  to  do  ?  For  seven  years 
now  have  I  spent  money  and  thought  in  trying  to  get 
facts,  but  with  little  success.  One  tithe  of  the  sort  of 
information  brought  back  by  J.  Sturge  -  from  the  West 
Indies  which  killed  '  apprenticeship  '  would  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  nation  have  potent  effects  as 
regards  the  Transvaal  and  the  Government.  But  how 
is  one  to  get  it  .?  " 

The  Government  Licensing  Bill  he  called  a  flagrant 
measure  for  entrenching  the  licensees  in  a  strong  posi- 

1   Rt.  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton.  -  Joseph  Sturge  (1793- 18 59). 
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tion  as  against  the  public.  Stringent  closure  resolutions 
were  insisted  on,  the  better  to  force  it  through  the 
House,  and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  some  of  its  provisions, 
Ellis  strongly  objected. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  House  during  this  debate 
became  electric.  "  The  feeling  when  I  reached  the 
House,"  he  writes  on  June  30,  "  more  intense  than 
I  ever  recollect.  Men,  in  the  small  groups  which 
betoken  much,  talking  excitedly."  Next  day  he  pays 
a  tribute  to  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  Speaker 
was  meeting  a  difficult  situation.  "  Balfour  a  trifle 
nonchalant  at  first,  but  perceived  gravity  of  affairs 
after  Asquith's  fine  speech.  Whittaker's  ^  pitiless  and 
scathing  reference  to  the  dependence  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  'Trade'  plainly  had  its  effects  on  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
when  the  House  rose.  All  the  effervescence  on  our  side 
had  crystallised  into  strong  and  determined  resolve." 

On  July  4  he  spoke  in  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of 
"  the  constant  alterations,  postponements  and  substitu- 
tions which  had  taken  place,  all  indicating  that  the 
Government  could  not  make  up  their  minds  until  the 
last  moment,"  and  contrasted  the  Prime  Minister's 
blame  of  "  those  people  who  are  ruined  by  their  gross 
and  criminal  indulgence  "  with  the  entire  absence  of 
any  expression  of  concern  for  the  widows  and  orphans, 
"  the  fruits  and  victims  "  of  the  trade.  To  him  the 
bill  marked  "  the  high  water  mark  of  that  era  of 
materialism  upon  which  we  had  entered." 

On  July  6  Ellis  presided  at  a  largely  attended  meeting 
in    one    of   the  Committee    rooms — "  a    rather  nerve- 
trying  process,  but  a  great  honour  and  responsibility  " 
— to     consider    the    expediency    of    adopting    extreme 
1   Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thom;is  Whittaker,  M.P. 
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measures  at  the  fall  of  the  "  guillotine  "at  11  o'clock 
that  evening.  No  arrangement  for  concerted  action, 
however,  vv^as  made,  and  it  v^^as  clearly  intimated  that 
the  front  Opposition  bench  vi^ould  not  countenance  any 
departure  from  the  recognised  canons  of  parliamentary 
decorum.  "  A  scene  at  10.50.  Asquith's  words  fairly 
biting  in  their  force  and  simplicity.  Balfour  rose,  but 
was  knocked  back  by  the  roar,  spontaneous  and  sus- 
tained. No  sound  escaped  my  lips  against  him,  but  it 
was  richly  deserved." 

This  entry  in  the  diary  may  explain   some  of    the 
tension  in  the  debates.      "  Licensing,  in  bed  at 


June  27th 


3   A.M. 
I    A.M. 

12.45 
1.15 
r.o 


„     28th 
„     29th 
„     30th 
July    ist 

particularly  when   it  is  remembered   that  to  the  writer 
and  many  others  those  long  nights  came  in  addition  to 
serious  Committee  work  in  the  mornings.^ 
Following  this  is  the  memorandum  : — 

Woke  at  8  (after  leaving  House  at  12.45)  ^7 
message  from  Whips  calling  me  back.  Found  John 
Wilson  in  my  place  giving  very  able  speech  against 
coal  tax.  Grand  Committee  on  Trade  due  at  11.30. 
Declared  as  House  is  sitting  the  Committee  cannot  sit. 

When  it  did  sit  the  next  day  the  Chairman  writes  : — 

Irish  Labourers'  Bill.  A  long  wrangling  Committee. 
Nationalists  and  Ulstermen  resolved  to  kill  the  bill 
unless  amended.     Most  trying  experience  I  have  had. 

On  October  6  the  entry  occurs : — 

Memorial  Service  at  St,  Margaret's,  Westminster,  for 
the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt.      Very  impressive  from 

^  During  this  session  he  was  put  on  the  Committee  of  Privileges. 
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the  nature  of  the  assembly.     The  service  simple  in  the 
extreme. 

He  had  held  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  high  regard 
as  a  courageous  statesman  of  great  ability  who  ever 
sought  to  maintain  the  best  traditions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  continuity  of  its  constitution  as  it 
"  broadened  down  from  precedent  to  precedent."  In 
conjunction  with  Sir  M.  H. -Beach,  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett^ 
and  other  members  he  helped  to  raise  a  fund  for  a 
statue  of  him  to  be  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

During  this  session  Ellis  wrote  an  article,  "  The 
House  of  Commons  and  its  Present  Leader,"  for  the 
Contemporary  Review.  In  it  he  regretted  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  traditions  of  the  House 
had  been  seriously  impaired  during  Mr.  Balfour's 
leadership.  Whilst  paying  a  sincere  tribute  to 
Mr.  Balfour's  personal  gifts  he  blames  his  nonchalance 
in  regard  to  matters  of  procedure  and  his  constant  and 
growing  reliance  on  the  closure,  to  which  Ellis  attributed 
the  carelessness  and  slovenliness  which  had  begun  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  business  of  the  House.  He  quotes 
and  agrees  with  Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt's  dictum  that  the 
position  of  Leader  of  the  House  is  one  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  higher  obHgation  even  than  an  office 
under  the  Crown,  and  deplores  Mr.  Balfour's  disregard 
for  precedent  and  tradition  with  its  accompanying 
lowering  of  the  prestige  of  the  office. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  John  Ellis,  both  to  his 
constituents  and  in  the  House,  called  attention  to  the 
administration  of  affairs  much  more  frequently  than  is 
done  by  the  average  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

1   Lord  Grimthorpc. 
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In  one  of  his  Rushcliffe  speeches  this  winter  (Keyworth, 
December  13)  he  developed  his  view  in  these  condensed 
sentences : — 

I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  administration. 
An  Act  may  be  very  good  on  paper  and  yet  so  adminis- 
tered, that  it  produces  evil,  and  vice  versa.  These  Acts 
are  administered  by  great  departments  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  great  a  business  man  as  he  was  an 
orator,  remodelled  the  Inland  Revenue  from  top  to 
bottom,  so  that  it  is  now  a  pattern  to  all  the  earth,  for 
the  manner  in  which  its  transactions  are  carried  on. 
The  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Local 
Government  Board  cost  the  country  ^600,000  per 
annum.  There  are  between  1,400  and  1,500  officials  in 
these  departments  from  the  Heads  down  to  the  youngest 
clerk.  The  Home  Office  touches  the  whole  industrial 
well-being  of  the  country,  the  social  order  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  the 
supervision  of  railways,  shipping,  labour,  electricity, 
commerce,  statistics  and  what  not.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  controls  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  sanitation,  all  forms  of  local  government.  On 
the  manner  in  which  the  functions  of  these  great 
departments  are  discharged  depends  very  much  the 
safety,  happiness  and  health  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  get  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The 
working  of  the  whole  machinery  depends  largely  on  the 
mind  and  impulse  at  the  head  of  affiiirs;  the  official 
tendency  is  naturally  against  change,  and  I  say  unhesit- 
atingly that  the  country  is  suffering  from  the  absence  of 
progressive  minds  at  the  head  of  these  great  departments. 
We  want  the  impulse  for  progress,  for  improvement,  for 
moving  on  with  the  times, — a  river  with  a  fresh  flowing 
current,  not  a  stagnant  pool. 

As  a  rule  he  refused  invitations  when  the  House 
was  sitting.  Official  engagements  were  quite  another 
matter,  and   the  stateliness  of  great  functions  appealed 
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strongly  to  his  love  of  order  and  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  On  one  of  these  he  comments,  "with  M.  to 
State  Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  gathering  in 
great  ball-room  most  picturesque.  Entrance  of  King's 
procession  very  striking.  The  Court  dances  (King 
and  Queen  in  square  dances),  the  band  in  gallery,  the 
dresses,  uniforms  and  jewellery  produced  a  tout  ensemble 
very  dazzling  to  our  unsophisticated  eyes.  Glad  to 
have  been,  but  not  at  all  anxious  to  see  another." 

The  Speaker's  State  dinner  in  February  is  thus 
noted  : — "  Very  pleasant  time.  Interesting  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  Sir  M.  Beach  as  to  Disraeli.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  opinion  of  the  latter  was  thus 
summarised  :  '  He  had  a  crust,  and  a  thick  one,  formed 
largely  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  but  below  it, 
he  had  a  large  and  warm  heart.  I  have  felt  the  death 
of  few  public  men  as  I  did  his  ;  I  was  one  of  his  young 
men. 

In  the  winter  Florence  and  Rome  brought  a  brief 
respite  from  the  many  claims  that  pressed  upon  him  at 
home,  as  the  following  letter  tells  : — 

To  E.  M.  P. 

Florence,  16  January,  1905. 

...  A  week  or  more  now  in  Italy  mostly  in  this 
unique  city  has  been  really  recreative  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  It  seems  now  hardly  possible  to  escape 
from  letters,  requests  of  various  kinds,  and  decisions  of 
more  or  less  importance,  without  coming  abroad.  And 
this  land  has  new  charms  to  me,  every  time  I  visit  it, 
more  especially  to  dwell  cv^n  for  a  few  weeks  more  or 
less  in  one  place. 

Some  of  the  great  masterpieces  appeal  to  me,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  is  too  late  in  life  to  dive  into  this  great 
sphere  of  human  talent.  The  statuary,  armour,  gems 
and  books  attract  me  greatly,  and    I   got  an  attendant  at 
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the  National  Library  to  bring  out  Savonarola's  Bible — 
I  wonder  if  thou  has  seen  it — such  a  multitude  of  its 
pages  covered  on  their  ample  margins  with  the  "  notes  " 
of  the  great  reformer,  in  such  minute  but  perfectly 
clear  Latin  and  Italian  writing  that,  except  here  and 
there  a  line,  it  was  quite  beyond  my  eyeglasses  to 
decipher. 

When  one  gets  up  to  Fiesole  on  the  North  or  San 
Miniato  on  the  South,  Florence  seems  to  lie  below  one 
like  a  great  jewel  as  it  were — the  effect  of  the  brown 
roofs  and  the  white  buildings  is  such.  Rome  has 
nothing  quite  to  equal  the  glory  of  the  marbles  with 
which  the  outside  of  the  Duomo  and  two  or  three  of 
the  greatest  churches  here  are  decorated.  Their  colours 
seem  fairly  ablaze  as  the  sun  dies  each  evening  across 
the  Arno  and  hills  beyond. 

Another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  soon  after 
their  return  home,  alludes  to  two  very  different  facets 
of  life  :— 

Scalby,  March  26th,  1905. 

This  is  my  first  visit  since  J.  Wilhelm  ^  passed  away. 
It  is  the  greatest  loss  to  us  up  here  since  1889-91. 
He  was  constantly  with  us  and  his  many-sided  mind 
found  topics  with  my  wife,  daughters,  son  and  myself 
all  different,  on  which  we  discoursed  eagerly.  ("  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  spirits  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet 
and  commune  with  "  are  the  words  standing  in  the 
diary.) 

It  is  a  very  arduous  life  into  which  one  has  somehow 
drifted.  Within  about  100  minutes  the  other  day  I 
found  myself  making  a  bow  to  the  King  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  (in  the 
accidental  absence  of  any  other  competent  person)  and 
then  in  rather  a  fierce  controversy  across  the  House, 
with  our  singular  Prime  Minister. 

He  was  not  yet  to  see  the  change  of  administration 

1  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree. 
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for  which  he  hoped,  but  the  indications  of  the  whole 
year  pointed  to  it.  As  the  long  reign  of  the  Conserva- 
tive forces  in  Great  Britain  began  with  the  refusal  of 
self-government  to  Ireland,  so  the  disclosures  with 
regard  to  Sir  Anthony  Macdonnell's  ^  appointment  to 
the  Permanent  Secretaryship  for  Ireland  contributed 
towards  its  downfall.  A  letter  written  from  the  House 
of  Commons  (February  22,  1905)  says  : — 

Of  course  the  last  gale  blowing  on  the  rickety 
edifice  is  from  Ireland.  You  have  no  doubt  followed  it. 
Dillon's  speech  last  night  was  a  very  well-arranged  and 
heavy  attack.  Healy's  was  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
tours  de  force  which  is,  as  you  know,  saying  much. 

Wyndham  has  quite  lost  nerve.  Balfour  quite 
staggered  before  us  and  almost  compelled  pity.  I  have 
seen  no  newspapers,  but  dare  say  the  men  up  in  the 
gallery  hardly  realised  the  real  lie  of  things. 

The  main  point  to-day  is  that  the  Speaker  perceives 
things  are  not  as  they  were,  and  has  acted  upon  it  in 
giving  Redmond  the  adjournment  which  he  certainly 
would  have  refused  last  year. 

The  diary  adds  : — "  Over  Redmond's  Government 
of  Ireland  amendment  the  interest  was  largely  drawn 
away  from  the  greater  issue  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
extraordinary  action  of  Balfour  and  Wyndham  in 
Dec,  '92,  inviting  Sir  Anthony  Macdonnell  (a  declared 
Home  Ruler)  to  join  the  latter  as  *  a  colleague '  in 
the  Irish  Office.  The  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth 
dragged  out  bit  by  bit." 

He  did  his  part,  as  his  manner  was,  to  get  at  the 
facts,  in  a  week  of  constant  attention  and  considerable 
strain.      "  Not    in    bed    before    i    a.m.    four  mornings 

^  Now  Lord  Macdonnell. 
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running  but  have  stood  it  wonderfully  well."  The  effect 
of  another  needless  but  drastic  closure  resolution  is  noted: 
"  most  lamentable  on  moral  of  House,  paralysing  the 
real  play  of  debate,  and  rendering  needless  that  give  and 
take  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  which  is  the  chief  savour 
of  the  House.  Home  soon  after  11,  rather  sick  at 
heart."  After  another  night  there  follows  : — "  Heated 
debate  at  midnight  on  guillotine,  spoke  and  collided 
with  the  Chair." 

After  John  Ellis  had  been  on  Grand  Committees  for 
more  than  fifteen  years — five  as  an  ordinary  member 
and  ten  as  chairman — a  ruling  of  his  was  for  the  first 
time  questioned  and  brought  before  the  House  by  Sir 
Frederick  Banbury.  The  diary  record  of  the  incident 
is  very  brief  : — 

1905.  April  4^.  Motion  of  Sir  F.  Banbury  came  on 
1 1.30.  He  and  Galloway  took  up  20  minutes,  then  the 
accused  Chairman  made  his  defence,  well  received  by  a 
unanimous  House. 

The  death  of  Lord  Grimthorpe  and  the  accession  to 
the  title  of  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett,  the  member  for  Whitby, 
caused  a  vacancy  in  that  division,  and  was  a  call  to 
action  at  his  own  door  not  to  be  refused.  The  follow- 
ing diary  entries  give  a  concise  account  of  what 
happened  : — "  Seeing  various  people  for  some  days, 
meetings  at  Pickering,  spirit  excellent.  N.E.  Buxton 
chosen.  Gave  many  days.  Polling  day  (June  ist) 
much  enthusiasm  but  machinery  inefficient,  Whitby 
declaration  of  poll  a  great  surprise  (a  crowning  mercy 
C-B.  said).  (June  5th).  N.E.  Buxton  introduced  by 
H.  J.  Gladstone  and  J.  E.  E.,  so  ends  rather  a  remark- 
able four  or  five  weeks  in  our  life  story.      Machinery 
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defect  more  than  compensated  for  by  feeling  of  the 
people."^ 

On  June  7  Mr.  Speaker  Gully  retired  from  the 
Chair.  John  Ellis  wrote  on  returning  from  the 
House  : — "  Thanks  to  Speaker,  a  very  dignified  tone 
on  the  part  of  all  the  speakers.  So  ends  his  ten  years. 
On  the  whole  he  has  done  well  and  above  all  not  spared 
himself." 

Mr.  Lowther  was  elected  Speaker  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, but  Ellis  was  not  in  his  place,  having  left  for  abroad 
— a  trip  necessitated  by  the  state  of  his  health.  Though 
far  from  restored  to  vigour  he  returned  to  the  House 
on  July  20  and  struggled  on  until  August  8,  when  he  left 
Westminster  with  a  sense  that  the  situation  was  "  a 
saddening  one  as  regards  the  life  and  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  clouds  are,  however,  break- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  a  better  day  is  at  hand." 

1  The  Whitby  election  resulted  as  follows : — 

Noel  E.  Buxton  ...  ...  4,547 

Hon.  W.  G.  Beckett  ...  4,102 


Liberal  majority  445 
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A  SADLY  discredited  Cabinet  dragged  out  a  feeble 
existence  until  December,  1905,  and  then  resigned. 
The  King  sent  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
who  consented  to  form  a  ministry,  but  the  Liberal 
party  being  in  a  minority  in  the  House  a  General 
Election  became  a  necessity,  and  Parliament  was 
dissolved  early  in  January,  1906.  Ellis  had  gauged  the 
situation  very  accurately,  as  a  letter  of  his  written  to  his 
daughter  in  the  previous  November  plainly  shows: — 

To  E.  M.  E. 

.  .  .  Now  to  politics;  the  "Times"  and  "Daily  Tele- 
graph "  startled  people  on  Tuesday  by  intimating  clearly 
and  in  terms  that  Balfour  had  better  resign  without  any 
further  ado.  The  grounds  were  that  at  Newcastle  ten 
days  ago  he  made  a  despairing  appeal  for  unity  amongst 
"Unionists";  that  J.  C.  took  no  notice  of  this  at 
Bristol  three  or  four  days  after  and  made  a  powerful 
speech  going  much  beyond  A.  J.  B.,  and  that  the  party 
is  not  with  the  latter  and  consequently  his  position  has 
become  untenable.  Day  by  day  the  papers  have  joined 
in  with  various  cries.  Our  Leader  has  spoken  at  Stirling 
in  a  very  sagacious  manner  (not  making  much  of  it),  but 
the  upshot  is  that  there  is  a  real  "  crisis  "  on,  politically. 
No  one  knows  how  it  will  issue  or  what  a  day  tnay 
bring  forth.  But  one  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  the 
general  election  will  be  on  us  in  January  if  not  before. 
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After  a  round  of  electioneering  speeches  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  diary  notes : — 

Dec.  nth.  List  of  Cabinet  appointments  out.  A 
very  good  list  too  showing  that  C-B,  has  evidently  held 
his  own — the  main  point.  A  moment  later  opened  a 
letter  endorsed  "  secret  "  requesting  me  to  become 
Under  Secretary  for  India  under  John  Morley,  who  is 
anxious  for  it.     Rather  took  my  breath  away. 

11th.  Called  on  C-B.  by  appointment  and  then  back 
to  Pont  St.,  feeling  how  very  kind  he  had  been. 
Afterwards  at  his  request  to  see  J.  M.  at  India  Office. 
Our  interview  more  than  cordial. 

Ellis  was  respected  and  popular  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  and  the  well-merited  honour  brought  with  it 
"  snow  drifts,"  to  use  his  term,  of  letters  of  congratu- 
lation. 

Canon  Scott  Holland  wrote  in  the  Commonwealth : 

The  light  breaks  and  confidence  grows  and  the  way 
lies  plain  before  us;  for  it  has  become  perfectly  clear, 
even  to  our  slow-witted  friend,  the  "  man  in  the  street," 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  a  Cabinet  of  quite  excep- 
tional strength.  The  material  to  be  used  is  excellent  in 
quality  and  calibre.  There  is  not  a  weak  spot.  Did 
we  know  that  we  had  such  talent  at  our  service  ?  And 
all  are  of  such  sound  stuff.  Mr.  John  Ellis,  who 
might  be  the  Speaker,  and  is  as  dignified  as  a  bishop,  is 
content  to  serve  in  silence  with  his  chief  in  the  same 
Chamber  as  himself. 

Written  with  a  shaky  pencil  in  the  train  there  came 
from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  one  of  his  characteristic 
cffijsions: — 

Three  hundred  millions  rest, — it's  true, 
On  you  and  on  John  Morley  too. 
'Tis  yours  to  make  their  lives  more  bright, 
'Tis  yours  their  every  wrong  to  right. 
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To  do  such  work  two  better  men 
Are  not  within  my  modest  ken, 
Though  holding  widely  diverse  creeds, 
They're  wholly  one  in  righteous  deeds. 

And  with  united  heart  and  voice 
England  and  India  may  rejoice. 
Cheered  by  the  hope  to  see  increase 
The  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

Forgive  these  lines,  old  friend,  I  pray, 
To  wish  you  well  upon  your  way. 
Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  Parsees. 
Your  lot  now  lies  amongst  all  these  ; 
I  think  and  feel  they  wish  you  well, 
Not  more  though  than  yours, 

W.  L. 

This  was  probably  the  last  communication  Ellis  had 
from  the  writer.  They  were  firm  friends  of  long  standing, 
and  as  they  had  lived  near  each  other  in  London  for  years 
it  had  been  their  habit  to  return  home  together  from  the 
House.  A  letter  from  Ellis  written  on  July  3,  1906, 
on  the  subject  of  this  friendship  may  here  be  quoted: — 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  departure  is  indeed  one  of  the 
things  that  come  home  to  one.  One  of  the  great 
privileges  of  my  life  was  to  have  known  him  well,  and 
much  converse  have  we  had  together.  Never  any  one 
like  him.     A  radiant,  childlike  and  most  lovable  spirit. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Ellis  to  hold  honours  and 
titles  in  small  esteem,  but  with  the  bestowal  of  office 
the  one  and  perhaps  the  only  one  which  he  valued  came 
to  him  when  the  Prime  Minister  offered  him,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  work  as  Chairman  of  Committees,  the 
office  of  Privy  Councillor. 

Leicester,  12  Dec.  1905. 

I  had  half  an  hour  with  the  P.  M.  this  morning. 
1  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting.     Of  his  own  motion 
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he  proposed  I  should  become  a  Privy  Councillor — not 
of  course  as  an  Under  Secretary  (since  it  is  against  all 
the  traditions),  but  in  relation  to  my  position  in  the 
House. 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  he  was  formally  admitted 
to  the  Council,  the  procedure  followed  in  the  case  of 
John  Bright,  who  was  the  first  Quaker  to  enter  its 
ranks,  was  adopted  in  deference  to  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  Ellis.  The  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
course  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  a  simple  form  of 
affirmation  for  the  customary  oath  of  allegiance.  He 
writes  on  January  8,  the  day  of  his  admission  : 

To  Buckingham  Palace  to  Council.  My  old  friend 
T.  Burt  admitted  at  same  time.  After  our  admission 
a  Council  held  for  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Also 
summoning  a  meeting  of  new  Parliament  on  13th 
February. 

In  January  1906  Ellis  made  his  sixth  appeal  to  the 
electors  of  Rushcliffe,  which  constituency  he  had  now 
represented  for  over  twenty  years.  He  referred  his 
constituents  to  his  record  in  their  service  as  being  a  far 
more  reliable  indication  of  his  opinions  than  anything 
he  might  say  in  speeches  made  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 
Apart  from  this  he  determined  that  his  appeal  should 
be  in  no  sense  a  personal  one.  "  It  will  be,"  he  writes 
to  a  friend,  "  so  far  as  I  can  do  it,  removed  from  J.E.E., 
of  whom  I  get  a  little  sick  sometimes."  The  main 
lines  of  his  campaign  are  disclosed  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  one  of  his  speeches  : 

.  .  .  The  record  of  the  last  ten  years  was  summed 
up  in  the  few  words,  restless  militarism,  dangerous 
finance  and  paralysed  administration.      On  the  top  of 
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this  came  the  remarkable  proposals  of  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  the  trouble  in  South  Africa,  which  had 
cost  this  country  not  only  250  millions  of  money,  but 
had  increased  the  taxation  of  the  country  by  many 
millions,  and  the  horrors  of  which  existed  in  the  lands- 
scape  of  South  Africa  to-day.  The  man  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  all  this  came  before  the  country 
with  badly  considered  proposals,  to  revolutionise  our 
whole  fiscal  system,  a  proposal  dangerous  to  the  last 
degree  and  without  any  adequate  authority.  The  whole 
of  the  so-called  Tariff  Reform  scheme  was  founded  upon 
a  fallacy.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statements  were  loaded 
with  inaccuracies. 


Amongst  other  statements  he  again  refers  to  Mr 
Chamberlain  and  South  Africa  : — "  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Chinese  have  been  brought  into  the  Transvaal  and 
set  to  labour  there  under  servile  conditions.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  came  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
guarantee  a  large  loan  for  the  benefit  of  the  wasted 
territories.  As  part  of  the  bargain  he  produced  a 
promise  from  the  Rand  mine-owners  to  contribute 
^30,000,000  sterling.  Not  a  penny  of  this  money  has 
ever  been  paid." 

Neither  the  backing  of  the  Navy  League  nor  special 
letters  from  the  Conservative  leaders  availed  his  new 
opponent,  Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt.  When  the  polling  day 
came  the  elements  in  the  shape  of  frost  and  fog  seemed 
to  conspire  to  put  a  chill  on  the  proceedings,  but 
nothing  could  deaden  the  enthusiasm  nor  stifle  the 
greetings  of  which  Ellis  was  the  recipient.  From  the 
opening  of  the  polling  booths  to  the  close  he  received 
such  an  ovation  as  might  well  cause  him  to  write 
"a  never-to-be-forgotten  day."  All  was  the  prelude 
to  a  triumph  which  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
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tations  when  the  figures — Ellis  9,094,  Wyatt  5,460, 
majority  3,634  were  declared.^ 

The  practice  of  bombarding  unfortunate  candidates 
for  Parliamentary  honours  with  questions,  mostly  irrele- 
vant, on  the  part  of  societies  and  individuals  was  carried 
to  a  preposterous  pitch  at  this  election,  and  among  the 
papers  preserved  at  Wrea  Head  there  is  a  large  bundle 
containing  letters  of  this  class.  Every  conceivable 
union  or  association  seems  to  be  represented.  Cattle 
Clubs,  Protestant  Leagues,  Secular  Societies,  Drapers' 
Associations,  Farmers'  Unions,  Associations  for  Dentists, 
Motor  men,  Meat  Traders,  and  others. 

The  packet  is  endorsed  "  No  replies  "  and  a  note  is 
added,  "  These  are  preserved  as  illustrative  of  the 
absurd  practice  which  has  grown  up  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  of  the  putting  of  questions  to 
candidates  by  Associations  with  little  or  no  electoral 
influence,  which  usually  resolve  themselves  into  a  paid 
secretary  more  or  less  interested  in  magnifying  his 
association." 

He  entered  with  pleasure  into  his  new  duties,  say- 
ing that  the  India  Ofiice  was  held  by  its  staff  to  be 
second  to  none  of  the  great  departments  in  efficiency, 
unless  it  were  that  of  the  Revenue  as  remodelled  by 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

1  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  figures  of  the  general 
elections  of  1900  and  1906  showing  how  the  country  was  swept  by 
the  Liberals  in  the  latter  year,  when  there  was  a  transference  of  no 
fewer  than  245  seats  from  one  side  to  the  other.     The  results  were : — 

1900  1906 

Liberals 186  401 

Conservatives 402  1 57 

Nationalists     82  83 

Labour   — 
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To  J.  R,  London,  21  Dec,  '05. 

I  took  up  my  position  at  the  India  Office  to-day — a 
pleasant  room  overlooking  St.  James's  Water — a  most 
business-like  talk  with  the  Permanent  Secretary  as  to 
procedure,  spheres  of  influence,  papers,  etc.,  and  one  of 
the  model  young  men  as  Private  Secretary. 

I  think  the  preliminary  inspection  on  both  sides  was 
so  far  so  good,  but  one  always  feels  how  these  old 
"  habitues  "  try  and  read  us  "  rawer  "  politicals. 

4th  Jan.  1906, 
...  I  am  picking  up  threads  here.  Very  interesting 
and  a  gigantic  machine.  The  "office"  grandly  organ- 
ised and  the  best  feature  to  my  mind  is  the  presence  as 
Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  Sir  A.  Godley,^  a  former 
private  secretary  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (saturated  with 
Gladstonian  tradition  as  to  earnestness  in  work,  etc.) 
and  an  intimate  friend  up  to  the  last.  We  have  now 
had  several  "  free  "  talks,  mainly  historical  and  respect- 
ing persons. 

House  of  Commons,  21  P'ebruary. 

.  ,  .  India  is  very  absorbing  and  of  course  must 
have  my  main  mind  (at  all  events  for  some  time). 
So  that  really  I  seem  hardly  to  have  begun  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  this  great  mass  of  earnest  effervescence,  known 
as  "  the  new  Members,"  Some  mistakes  have  already 
been  made,  but  not  many,  and  1  am  hopeful  that 
common  sense  will  carry  us  through. 

The  following  diary  notes  are  of  interest : — 

.  .  .  Attended  my  first  India  Council.  Chair  set  for 
permanent  and  Parliamentary  Secretary — but  no  right 
of  speech  or  vote.  (May  9)  J.  M.  Interesting  report 
of  his  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Marl- 
borough House  (just  returned  from  tour  in  India). 
His  whole  attitude  saturated  with  sympathy  for  its 
people.  J.  E.  E.,  "Providential."  J.  M.  "I  don't 
differ  from  you,  Ellis," 

^   Lord  Kilbracken. 
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10//;.  Many  boxes  of  papers — Sir  H.  Walpole  being 
away — coming  to  me.     Very  weary  by  end  of  evening, 

17//Z.  Drove  to  Guildhall  to  dejeuner  given  to 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  A  very  fine  toned 
speech  from  the  Prince — great  good  must  result. 
Shook  hands  with  Lord  Curzon  after  a  long  interval. 
Accidentally  got  before  Chamberlain  who  shook  hands 
very  pleasantly.    Back  to  House,  hard  at  work  till  after  8. 

May  30//z.  Mr.  T.  Taylor  ^  anti-opium  resolution. 
Amongst  telegrams  received  one  from  Friends  Yearly 
Meeting  stating  that  prayers  were  being  offered  for  the 
right  guidance  of  Ministers.     Resolution  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  John  Morley  and  John  Ellis  were  the  two 
Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Government  Bench  the 
next  night.  The  resolution  ran : — "  That  this  House 
re-affirms  its  conviction  that  the  Indo-Chinese  Opium 
trade  is  morally  indefensible  and  requests  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
bringing  it  to  a  speedy  close." 

On  this  night  there  happily  opened  a  new  and 
brighter  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  important 
international  question.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Morley, 
in  the  speech  of  a  great  statesman,  had,  whilst  protesting 
against  the  exaggeration  which  had  marked  both  sides 
of  the  controversy,  so  illuminated  the  dark  places  of  the 
opium  traffic  as  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Indo-Chinese  trade. 

On  May  2,  he  had  introduced  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Indian  Railways  Act,  1894.  On  the  same  day  he 
noted — "  Harcourt '"'  most  excellent,  maiden  speech 
introducing  Plural  Voting  Bill  on  which  is  my  name." 

Amongst  other  Indian  items  are  these : — 

May   ~]t/i.      Gokhale    for    an   hour — member  of   the 

1   Mr.  Theodore  Taylor,  M.P.  for  RadcIiflV,  Lanes. 
-   l^t.  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt. 
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Viceroy's  Council.  Most  interesting  as  to  Native 
opinion  and  attitude.  Eastern  mind  requires  love  of 
freedom,  and  virility  of  the  West. 

June  'i']th.  Breakfast  at  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
to  Gokhale,  some  30  M.P.'s  to  meet  him.  A  most 
pleasant  and  I  think  a  profitable  opportunity. 

July  wth.  Committee  as  to  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  India  Imperial  Institute.  Colleagues 
on  the  whole  accepted  my  draft. 

July  it^th.  Finished  report  on  India  section  of 
Imperial  Institute.  Accepted  almost  without  altera- 
tion.    Pleasant  issue  of  a  good  stroke  of  work. 

Oct.  i^th.  A.  Godley  into  my  room  about  American 
Opium  proposals. 

After  the  session  commenced  a  Committee  was 
appointed  on  the  Procedure  of  the  business  of  the 
House.  Ellis  drew  up  a  report  which  was  carried 
and  went  before  the  Cabinet.  It  recommended  four 
Standing  Committees  strengthened  by  closure,  adoption 
of  "  irrelevance  "  rule,  and  procedure  as  in  committee 
of  whole  House.  "  Thus  comes  to  fruit  some  months 
of  pretty  earnest  thought  and  work."  Note  from 
P.M.  : — "This  is  good  work — Well  done  !  "  After  an 
attendance  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  Procedure  the  com- 
ment is  .  "  These  colloquies  with  men  are  interesting." 

A  new  experience  awaited  him  in  the  autumn  session, 
which  is  thus  described  : — ".  .  Plural  Voting  Bill.  In 
dinner-hour  left  entirely  alone  on  Treasury  Bench. 
Balfour  made  a  violent  speech  against  Bill.  Moved  to 
report  progress  on  ground  of  absence  of  Ministers. 
Did  my  best  but  the  arrangements  on  our  side  faulty." 

In  the  autumn  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at  Wrea  Head 
came  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the  strain  of  W^est- 
minster.  He  devoted  most  of  his  time  in  motoring 
to  the   ancient  entrenchments  and  other  memorials  of 
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primitive  man  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  wolds  and 
moors  of  Yorkshire.     They  appealed   strongly  to   his 
antiquarian  instincts,  and  he  often  looked   forward  to 
the  time  when  he  could  study  them  carefully  at  leisure. 
His  old  enemy,  asthma,  re-appeared  at  this  time  and 
gave  him  much  trouble.     He  left  Wrea  Head  in  the 
middle   of  October    "with    rather   a   heavy  heart,   not 
quite  up  to  the  mark  physically  and  not  quite  knowing 
what  shall  befall  me."     On  his  way  up  to  town  he  was 
cheered  by  a  visit  to  Hucknall  where  he  addressed   his 
constituents.     These  meetings  with  old  friends  always 
stirred  him  to  the  core  and  brought  up  memories  of  the 
past  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell.      With  a  nature  full 
of  tenderness  and  affection  he  was  more  keenly  sensible 
than  most  men  of  similar  feeling  in  others.     "  The  one 
thread  that  never  breaks  is   their   extraordinary   kind- 
ness," he  says  of  the  RushcHffe  electors.     A  few  weeks 
later  an  occasion  arose  which  more   than  ever  showed 
the  place  he  held  in  their  hearts.      In  recognition  of  his 
having  attained  his  majority  as  member  for  the  division 
of  Rushcliffe  a  presentation,   which  took  the  form  of 
his  portrait  painted  by   Mr.  Percy  Bigland,  was  made 
to  him  in   the   Mechanics'  Hall,  Nottingham,  on    De- 
cember   I.     The    large  building   was  crowded    to    its 
utmost   limits,  and  when   Ellis  rose   to  accept  the  gift 
the    enthusiasm    was    indescribable,    the   vast    audience 
rising    to  their   feet  and  cheering  for  several   minutes. 
In  a  speech  recounting  many  incidents  of  his  twenty- 
one  years'  membership  Ellis  with  considerable  feeling 
expressed  his  gratitude.      Many  present  were  old  friends 
who  had  voted  for  him  in  his  first  contest  and  who  had 
continued   their  confidence  in   him   by   supporting  him 
that  year.     During  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  member- 
ship for  the  division  he  had   had  six  contests  each  with 
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a  different  opponent.  The  only  other  member  of  the 
Government  who  had  equalled  this  record  was  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone.'  Another  fact  which  he  could  not 
help  noting  was  that  Sir  Charles  Seely  who  had  pro- 
posed him  as  a  candidate  for  the  division  in  1884  and 
had  afterwards  voted  Unionist  had  also  voted  for  him 
in  1906.  In  the  last  few  lines  of  a  diary  kept  for  over 
half  a  century  Mr.  Gladstone  had  written,  "  I  have 
perhaps  through  life  been  over  careless  of  symbols." 
The  speaker  felt  that  the  true  value  of  the  portrait 
which  they  had  given  him  was  in  its  being  a  sign 
and  symbol  of  the  unwavering  support  of  a  great  con- 
stituency and,  as  had  been  said  by  others  at  the  meeting, 
of  the  growing,  increasing  and  strengthening  ties  of 
affection  between  him  and  them. 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes  indications  were  not  lack- 
ing that  the  responsibilities  of  representing  the  division, 
the  cares  of  ofTice  and  the  indifferent  health  to  which  he 
had  been  a  prey,  were  making  themselves  felt. 

To  a  friend  he  writes  in  October  : — 

I  am  not  feeling  at  all  well  and  that  of  course  as  you 
know  has  much  to  do  with  one's  outlook.  Although 
one  must  try  and  rise  above  it,  it  is  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  coming  to  conclusions.  No  man  can 
do  his  duty  if  his  body  and  mind  drag.  It  has  not  come 
to  the  latter  yet,  but  it  might. 

In  November  he  reviewed  the  situation  most  carefully, 

and  was  convinced  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 

burden  of  toil  must  be  lessened.      He  writes  : — 

London,  13  Nov.  1906. 

In  about  a  month  I  shall  have  completed  my  first 
year  of  office  and  then  intend  to  take  a  quiet  and 
serious  review  of  the  whole   position   (official,  political, 

1  Now  Lord  Gladstone. 
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parliamentary,  commercial,  family,  &c.,  &c.)  in  all  its 
aspects  and  come  to  a  conclusion. 

After  some  21  years  of  pretty  strenuous  public  life, 
no  one  can  I  think  wonder  if  now  and  again,  when  a 
little  below  par,  1  begin  to  long  for  rest. 

This  year  has  been  a  very  heavy  one,  and  cannot  be 
repeated.  But  for  these  next  four  or  five  weeks  I  intend 
to  go  quietly  on,  doing  the  day's  work,  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  get  through  all  right. 

From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to  a  decision  of  far  greater 
importance — the  resignation  of  office. 

To  Jesse  Hind. 

India  Office,  11  Dec.  1906. 

.  .  .  After  careful  consideration  I  am  resigning  my 
post  here.  The  reasons  are  various  and  cumulative  ; 
health,  the  peculiar  duties  of  this  office  which  make  it 
almost  essential  that  its  holder  should  not  leave  London 
for  more  than  short  intervals,  and  those  few  and  far 
between,  other  claims  and  duties  in  Notts  :  and  Yorks. 
During  1 906  my  work  has  dragged  and  been  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  heavier  in  its  draught  on  mind  and  body,  than 
ever  before  in  my  life.  Doubts  began  to  rise  in  my 
mind  even  in  July  but  they  crystallised  and  became  a 
conviction  in  October.  My  wife  fully  concurs,  I  need 
hardly  say. 

I  have  talked  matters  over  with  J.  Morley  and 
Campbell-Bannerman.  Nothing  could  be  pleasantcr 
than  both  of  them,  especially  the  latter.  It  is  a  pain  to 
me  to  sever  my  official  connection  with  him.  But  he 
remarked,  "  I  think  you  may  help  me,  perhaps  even 
more,  when  in  your  position  again,  watching  and  advis- 
ing. 

As  often  happens  since  the  die  was  finally  cast  (about 
ten  days  ago)  my  health  and  tone  have  steadily  im- 
proved. 
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To  J.  R. 

Scalby,  i  5  Dec.  1 906. 

....  A  most  delightful  letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  altogether  one  could  not  have  had  a  pleasanter 
wind-up  from  office. 

Special  circumstances  connected  with  his  own  private 
affairs  conduced  to  make  the  year  both  an  anxious  and 
trying  one.  A  large  new  Colliery  of  which  he  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Directors,  had  been  opened  at  Sherwood, 
and  his  cousin,  F.  N.  Ellis,  who  had  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  concern,  was  laid  aside  by  a  long  and 
severe  illness. 

As  a  consequence,  John  Ellis  was  obliged  to  take  up 
the  onerous  business  cares  from  which  he  had  expected 
to  be  free  when  he  first  took  office.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  his  health,  and 
accounts  for  the  overstrain  often  referred  to  in  his 
letters  at  this  time,  and  eventually  caused  him  to  carry 
out  the  advice  he  often  gave  to  others,  i.e.,  "  Measure 
your  strength ;  a  hundred  acres  well  cultivated  is  better 
than  a  thousand  badly  done." 
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A  HOLIDAY  tour  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  1907  helped  to  recruit 
Ellis's  health.  During  it  his  antiquarian  instincts 
were  again  aroused.  He  records  (January  5):  "To 
Dr.  W.  A.  Sturge's  to  lunch.  A  most  interesting  man 
and  probably  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  Europe 
as  to  prehistoric  man,  especially  as  to  his  possession  and 
use  of  stone  implements.  Dr.  Sturge's  collection  won- 
derful. Such  axes,  adzes,  spears,  sickles,  and  spear  heads 
from  stones  weighing  many  pounds  to  elfin  darts  of  less 
than  an  ounce."  Many  notes  of  a  similar  kind  follow, 
and  later  in  the  year  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law : — 
"  Some  time  when  I  am  less  fit  for  other  things,  if 
Providence  thinks  fit  to  keep  me  here,  I  must  try  to 
give  a  little  more  time  to  these  fascinating  things. 
How  one  would  like  to  know  the  real  story  of  that 
monolith  at  Rudstone  !  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite 
certain,  that  man  was  a  much  more  highly  civilised 
being  long  before  the  dawn  of  history  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Chaldee  or  whatever  you  like,  than  is 
probably  even   now  recognised." 

Hut  his  life  was  destined  to  be  a  strenuous  one  to  the 
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end  and  the  "  little  more  time  "  was  never  his  to  devote 
to  his  favourite  holiday  pursuit. 

In  the  autumn  of  1906  he  had  given  up  his  residence 
of  twenty  years  in  Pont  Street  and  taken  a  house  at 
Prince's  Gate.  "  A  great  improvement  as  regards  light 
and  air  inside,  with  quiet  outside,  on  our  old  house,"  he 
writes  on  his  return  to  London  in  February.  He  notes 
taking  his  old  corner  seat  in  the  House  on  the  re-assem- 
bling of  Parliament.  Next  day  to  "  Euston  to  see 
Bryce  ^  off  to  Washington "  on  his  appointment  as 
Ambassador.  A  few  days  later  he  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  and  notes  that  the 
clean  sweep  made  by  the  last  election  had  been  disastrous 
in  respect  of  continuity,  "  I  mean  to  try  and  pull  up 
the  Standing  Orders  Committee  to  where  it  was  ten 
years  ago  when  Sir  John  Mowbray  was  in  his  best 
days,"  he  writes.  The  letters  which  follow  refer  to 
this  and  the  visit  of  the  Colonial  Premiers  to  England. 
One  of  the  greatest  acts  of  Liberal  statesmanship  had 
been  the  generous  bestowal  of  self-government  on  the 
Dutch  Colonies  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Ellis  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  visit  to  London  of  General  Botha,  the 
Premier  of  the  newly  formed  Union  of  South  Africa. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  tone  of  the  speeches 
at  the  banquet  to  the  Premiers  given  in  Westminster 
Hall  and  with  the  final  words  of  the  Speaker : — "  It 
has  been  good  for  us  to  have  been  here." 

To  J.  R. 

London.      8  March,  1907. 

I  was  in  the  chair  of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee 
for  some  two  hours  on  Tuesday,  successfully  trying  to 
pull   things  back,  after  a  year's  interval,  on  to  what  1 

^  Lord  Brycc. 
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may  call  the  Whitbread-Mowbray-ElHs  lines  as  regards 
the  baser  sort  of  Parliamentary  agents  who  have  been 
"  making  hay "  of  the  new  members.  I  did  what  I 
wanted,  but  telt  the  strain  considerably.  However, 
that  is  the  only  job  in  the  way  of  Committee  I  shall, 
1  think,  take  this  session,  and  it  will  grow  easier.  But 
to  my  mind  few  things  are  more  important  to  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  keep 
things  on  a  high  level  as  regards  private  Bill  work. 

To  the  Same. 

London,      14th  April,  1907. 

I  am  on  the  whole  greatly  interested  in  and  enjoying 
the  sort  of  work  which  is  flowing  to  me.  One  has  to 
say  *'  no  !  "  oftener  than  one  likes. 

To  the  Same, 

29th  April,  1907. 

I  am  keeping  well  though  not  robust,  and  conscious 
that  my  day  of  greatest  activity  is  now  quite  over. 
Still  one  is  very  thankful  for  what  strength  is  per- 
mitted, and  most  of  all  for  the  sense  of  "  rest  "  and 
willingness  to  acknowledge  limitations,  which  is  now 
one's  portion. 

Events  here  are  very  interesting  as  you  will  gather 
from  the  papers  even,  though  I  need  hardly  say  the 
interest  to  us  arises  mainly  from  being  at  the  centre  of 
things,  which  seems  to  have  come  in  even  much 
increased  degree  since  my  resignation.  The  West- 
minster Hall  luncheon  (to  the  Ministers  of  the  Colonies 
in  England)  was  a  very  fine  and  moving  affair.  C-B. 
and  A.  J,  B.  both  high  toned  and  effective.  But  the 
Speaker's  last  sentence,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  have  been 
here,"  was  the  climax  in  tone  and  spirit. 

The  Opium  Meeting  was  very  good.  Ten  Members 
(at  least)  present,  four  of  whom  thanked  me  after  for 
''  a  clear  statement  of  the  position,"  which  is  what  one 
aimed  at. 
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The  "Boer  Industries"  Meeting  here^  (180-200 
present)  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  "  Times  " 
had  an  excellent  account.  Courtney  -  was  good,  Miss 
Hobhouse  excellent,  and  Miss  Botha  (an  unspoilt, 
fascinating  girl  of  18)  touched  everyone  with  her 
unstudied  sentences  and  the  letter  from  her  father. 
M.  and  May  had  had  a  good  deal  of  "  working-up  " 
for  it  and  felt  well  rewarded.  Then  the  Stuarts'  recep- 
tion was  certainly  a  wonderful  affair — scale,  methodical 
arrangements  and  picturesqueness,  rooms,  flowers,  &c. — 
about  2,000  present.  M.  was  introduced  to  the  General 
by  his  sister  Miss  M.  Botha.  A  fine,  frank  man 
speaking  very  good  conversational  English. 

As  a  sort  of  ending  to  a  busy  week  I  addressed  a 
meeting  of  1,200  men  yesterday  at  Whitefield's  Taber- 
nacle on  "  Christianity  and  Empire."  There  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  work  going  on  there,  and  it  strikes  me  as 
being  of  a  high  and  virile  order  which  is  much  in  these 
days.  The  man  responsible — S.  Horne,^  is  son-in-law 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

June  brought  other  claims.  A  Peace  Congress  at 
Scarborough  coincided  with  a  full  dress  dinner  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Duty  led  him  to  the  first  through 
considerable  difficulties. 

A  hurried  record  runs  : — 

June  26.  Voted  in  the  first  division,  then  ran  down 
and  caught  brougham  to  St.  Pancras  (for  early  morning 
train)  for  Leeds.  Left  Leeds  at  4.10  (by  motor)  to 
York.  West  of  York  a  tyre  went.  About  an  hour  in 
garage  in  York.  On  entering  Scarborough  another 
tyre  went.  Opposite  Rosette  Inn  chain  broke.  Ran 
up  to  Wrea  Head  nearly  done  for,  but  by  dint  of  con- 
siderable energy  was  in  chair  of  Peace  Congress  ^  by 

1   Referring  to  a  meeting  held  at   Ellis's  house  in  connection  with 
the  Boer  Home  Industries  and  Aid  Society. 

-    Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith.  '^   Rev.  Sylvester  Home,  M.P. 

^  Of  whicli  he  was  President  for  the  year. 
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10.30  prompt.  (27th)  Very  good  time  altogether. 
Evening  meeting  at  Londesborough  theatre  very  good 
one.      (28th)  Peace  Congress  wound  up  excellently. 

It  was  generally  felt  by  those  at  the  Congress  that  it 
owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  tact  and  business-like 
methods  of  its  chairman.  They  were  not  slow  to  show 
their  appreciation,  and  Ellis  notes  the  way  in  which  they 
recognised  and  encouraged  his  efforts. 

He  spoke  during  the  session  on  a  Railway  bill 
(urging  further  supervision  on  behalf  of  the  employees), 
two  or  three  times  on  Procedure,  on  the  London  Port 
and  Docks  Bill,  on  the  desirability  of  extending  railways 
in  India,  of  curbing  the  military  expenditure,  on  the 
budget,  on  the  extension  of  Allotments  in  England, 
and  other  matters.  In  the  autumn  he  gave  several 
addresses  on  India,  but  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed 
to  averting,  if  it  might  be,  a  general  Railway  strike 
which  threatened  to  disturb  the  country.  This  danger 
is  thus  noted  in  his  diary  : — 

Drove  to  Bell's  ^  office  (Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants).  Talked  over  very  serious  situation 
freely  with  him.  (28th)  Netherfield,  meeting  on  Rail- 
way situation,  a  delightful  audience.  (Nov.  2)  Met 
Lloyd  George  and  R.  Bell  on  Railway  matters.  (3rd) 
To  London  with  R.  Bell,  finding  my  dear  wife  there. 
A  never  to  be  forgotten  occasion  at  Albert  Hall  from 
6.30  to  9.30.  I  felt  it  to  be  there.  The  building  was 
crowded  to  excess. 

The  Yorkshire  Post  in  describing  this  monster  Sunday 
meeting  of  railway  men  from  all  parts,  said  : — "  The 
masterstroke  was  to  have  in  the  chair  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  great   Railway  Shareholder  in   the  person  of  Mr. 

1  Mr.  Richard  Btll,  at  that  tiiiu-  Stciclaiy  to  the  Amalgainatcd 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  and  M.P.  for  Derby. 
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John  Ellis,  who,  for  years,  has  assumed  the  mantle  worn 
by  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  has  acted  as  a  sort  of 
Westminster  umpire,   with  spasmodic    digressions    into 
emotional  partisanship," 
In  his  speech  E-Uis  said  : — 

As  to  the  primary  matter  at  issue,  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation and  combination,  I  have  no  hesitation  or  misgiv- 
ing. Both  political  parties  assent  to  the  principle  and 
practice  of  Trades  Unionism.  I  wish  to  be  just  to  the 
Directors  who  are  now  considering  the  crisis.  I  was 
cradled  in  the  Railway  world  and  therefore  speak  with 
much  sympathy  for  the  anxious  responsibilities  of  the 
Boards.  I  know  too  what  it  is  to  stand  on  the  footplate 
of  an  engine,  and  to  handle  the  regulator  for  a  good 
many  miles.  If  matters  turn  out  less  favourably  than 
we  hope,  1  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
place  before  Parliament  a  scheme  for  compulsorily  adjust- 
ing their  differences,  but  at  the  moment  things  are 
going  hopefully  and  well.  I  am  sanguine  that  by 
patience,  forbearance,  reasonableness,  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  you  like,  the  outcome  of  this  great  move- 
ment will  be,  improved  conditions  of  service  for  the 
men,  more  business-like  relations  between  the  two 
parties,  and  a  just  and  honourable  settlement. 

The  opinion  may  be  hazarded  that  if  the  railway 
problem  in  19 11  had  been  met  in  the  spirit  indicated 
by  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  the  national  strike 
might  have  been  averted. 

His  desires  to  promote  peace  between  nations  as  well 
as  between  employers  and  employed  are  again  seen  in 
the  following  letter  : 

To  J.  R. 

Nottingham.      22  Nov.  1907. 

....  I  have  had  this  "Armaments"  matter  a  good 
deal  on  my  mind,  and  had  arranged  to  see  the  Prime 
Minister  before   his   attack.     I    thought   it    "all    up" 
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then,  but  resolved  to  see  A,  Ponsonby,  his  private 
Secretary,  but  when  I  got  there,  as  originally  arranged, 
the  way  seemed  quite  open.  The  Prime  Minister 
responded  to  my  appeal  as  one  would  expect,  and  from 
what  I  learned  it  came  at  the  psychological  moment. 
There  has  been  a  strong  memorial  signed  by  a  number 
of  us  (rather  mismanaged,  as  all  such  things  seem  to  be) 
and  my  visit  tended  to  drive  in  the  nail.  I  will  tell  you 
more  when  we  meet,  but  I  came  away  feeling  I  had 
done  what  was  right. 

An  interesting  item  in  the  personalia  for  the  year 
is  his  meeting  with  Mrs.  Hubbard,  who  had  come  to 
England  to  give  lectures  on  her  journey  in  Labrador, 
and  who  subsequently  became  his  son's  wife. 

June  list.  "A  pleasant  evening,"  he  writes,  "the 
Berrys,  a  Mrs.  Hubbard  (Labrador),  Miss  Sturge." 

His  journal  concludes  on  December  31,  "As 
to  health,  it  has  been  a  year  of  steady  recovery 
and  improvement.  Also  recovery  in  one's  outward 
affairs,  mining  matters  having  greatly  assisted. 
Altogether  a  year  of  much  leisure,  and  ability  to 
deal  with  matters  requiring  attention.  Am  perfectly 
satisfied  on  looking  back  that  my  resignation  of  the 
India  Office  was  the  right  thing." 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1908  found  the  Ellis 
family  in  Rome.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Mrs.  Davidson  were  in  Italy  and  Ellis  notes  "a 
three  hours'  talk  on  the  journey  home  about  education, 
with  the  former,  licensing,  and  other  more  interesting 
and  less  controversial  matters.  He  was  eager  to  pass 
from  Italy — Rome,  Papacy  and  what  not — to  English 
public  life." 

When  l^llis  resumed  his  place  at  St.  Stephen's  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  again  claimed 
his  attention. 
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The  relationship  between  our  developing  and  highly 
organised  civilisation,  and  the  prodigious  increase  in 
modern  arrangements  for  offence  and  defence,  is  an 
interesting  study  in  the  psychology  of  nations.  As  the 
kingdoms  of  modern  Europe  become  less  and  less  self- 
contained,  and  more  and  more  dependent  on  resources 
outside  themselves,  and  consequently  less  able  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  war,  so  also  do  they  find  themselves 
in  a  measure  compelled  to  compete  in  a  vast  expenditure 
on  the  munitions,  and  most  modern  appliances  of  war. 
Some  of  the  best  brains  of  the  world  are  wasted  in 
devising  new  methods  of  warfare,  in  obedience  to  the 
idea,  si  vis  pacem^  para  bellum. 

This  was  a  problem  which  absorbed  Ellis.  All  his 
preconceived  notions,  all  his  trainmg,  all  his  religious 
fibre,  combined  to  cause  him  to  revolt  from  the  ordinary 
solution  of  the  problem.  His  ancestors  had  suffered 
for  their  refusal  to  strike  in  their  own  defence,  or  in 
that  of  their  country.  He  was  willing,  more  than 
willing,  to  endure  a  more  bitter  suffering  in  the  same 
cause.  It  was  no  less  than  the  keenest  pain  to  vote 
against  the  Government  which  he  had  served  so  long. 
Yet  he  did  it.  The  Quaker  ethos  vi^as  sufficient  still. 
He  was  confident  that  the  example  of  England  in 
reducing  armaments  would  be  followed  throughout 
Europe.  Other  countries  would  be  so  utterly  beaten 
in  the  commercial  race  by  this  handicap  of  war  expendi- 
ture, that  they  would  be  compelled  to  spend  in  their 
turn  as  little  as  possible  on  armies  and  navies. 

He  was  often  confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  the 
tribunal  of  justice  which  should  settle  quarrels  between 
nations.  If  individuals  quarrel,  and  cannot  settle  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  court  of  justice,  then  the  whole 
force  of  a  nation  is  behind  a  judge  to  force  the  litigant 
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who  is  in  the  wrong  to  make  restitution.  If  nations 
quarrel,  and  one  is  condemned  by  an  international 
court,  how  shall  the  condemned  be  brought  to  book 
except  by  armed  force.  If  such  a  nation  is  very  strong, 
how  is  the  position  different  from  that  which  obtains 
now  ?  To  all  such  objections,  and  there  are  many  like 
them,  it  was  his  reply  that  there  were  obvious  ways  of 
enforcing  decisions,  and  that  it  was  not  past  the  wit 
of  men  to  discover  some  means  of  lessening  the  spirit 
of  militarism,  and  of  directing  men's  energies  along  Unes 
of  action  which  make  for  the  prosperity  of  the  world. 

Indeed  on  no  subject  did  he  feel  more  strongly  than 
on  the  increased  and  increasing  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments. And  thus  he  recorded  his  vote  against  the 
Government.  The  perturbation  which  this  caused  him 
was  intense  as  the  foregoing  considerations  show,  and 
may  be  guessed  at  from  the  notes  which  follow: — 

February  4th,  1908. 

This  matter  of  armaments  much  exercising  my  mind. 
Talked  fully  to  Harcourt.  After  thinking  it  over 
earnestly,  came  to  the  rather  painful  conclusion  it  was 
my  duty  to  vote  for  the  amendment  (want  of  confidence). 
(Feb.  5th.)  C-B.  announced  a  day  for  discussing  a 
substantial  resolution  on  armaments  which  offer  Mac- 
donald  accepted.  This  makes  it  incumbent  on  us,  to 
do  all  we  can  in  the  direction  of  reduction.  Allen 
Baker  to  dinner,  account  of  his  peace  journey  to  Berlin. 
(6th).  Interviews  with  Asquith,  Harcourt  and  Lloyd 
George,  not  very  hopeful,  but  good  done.  (Mar.  2nd.) 
Macdonald's  resolution  about  Armaments  reduction. 
Asquith's  amendment  thereto.  Much  mental  perturba- 
tion among  supporters  of  the  Government,  myself 
included.  Rather  a  painful  evening.  Macdonald's  and 
Brunner's  speeches  good.  Voted  with  minority  of  73 
against  Government.      First  vote  of  this  kind,  since  1 
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left  them.     Well  satisfied  on  the  whole  thut   1   did  so, 
especially  after  Balfour's  speech. 

The  principal  business  of  the  session  was  the  Licensing 
Bill,  and  Ellis  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  effect  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question.  His  papers  teem 
with  notes  of  speeches,  interviews  with  ministers  and 
correspondence,  all  dealing  with  this  one  subject.  His 
main  object  was  to  ensure  a  common  agreement  between 
temperance  reformers,  and  that  having  been  done,  to 
impress  their  views  on  the  ministry. 

He  writes: — (January  31).  "With  deputation  of 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  to  Asquith.  Afterwards 
heartily  endorsed  their  request.  Walked  away  with  A. 
who  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  reasonableness  of 
those  present — '  A  great  change  from  a  year  or  two 
ago,  Ellis.' " 

At  this  time  he  was  asked  to  preside  over  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Infant  Life  Saving  Bill.  The  Com- 
mittee had  a  large  body  of  evidence  before  them  and 
came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897,  should  be 
extended  to  homes  in  which  not  more  than  one  infant 
was  kept  in  consideration  of  periodical  payment,  and 
that  the  age  limit  prescribed  by  that  Act  should  be 
raised  to  seven  years.  The  drafting  of  the  report  and 
the  work  in  connection  with  it  severely  tried  him,  but 
throughout  it  all  he  never  relaxed  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Licensing  Reform.     He  writes  : — 

To  J.  R. 

19  March,  1908. 

.  .  .  An  excellent  meeting  on  the  Licensing  Bill  at 
Hucknall  began  the  week  well.  The  people  in  Rush- 
cliffe  are  as  sound  as  a  bell   and  are  not  to  be  cowed 
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by  all  the  brewers  in  England.  Then  evidence  before 
a  Select  Committee  on  a  private  Bill — finishing  evidence 
and  drafting  Report  on  Infant  Life  Committee — trying 
to  get  a  Whitby  candidate — a  caucus  about  Opium, 
with  promise  of  another  next  week — then  Licensing 
letters  and  arrangement  on  top  of  it,  all  have  pretty 
well  used  up  my  strength.  For  the  weather  is  bleak 
and  bitter  to  the  last  degree.  A  glorious  Sunday  at 
Wrea  Head  (15th),  sun  rising  out  of  the  sea  at  6.30 
in  unclouded  majesty  and  setting  over  Scalby  Nabs 
without  a  cloud  all  day.  But  since  then,  wind,  wet 
and  sleet  ;  to-day  rather  better.  (26th  March.)  Very 
fine  meeting  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  addressed  by 
Lloyd  George  on  Licensing.  Some  disorder  but  quelled 
shortly.  Moved  the  resolution  in  about  12  minutes. 
An  audience  of  perhaps  3,000.  Altogether  a  gathering 
which  made  for  righteousness. 

March  and  April  of  this  year  were  marked  by  the 
deaths  of  two  great  parliamentary  leaders^The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
As  regards  the  former,  Ellis  writes  : — 

Mar.  28th.  Memorial  service  at  St.  Margaret's  to 
Duke  of  Devonshire — a  great  Englishman.  The 
Burial  Service  very  solemn.  I  thought  Chopin's  March 
too  long.  The  old  Dead  March  in  Saul  never  played 
now  in  consequence  of  curious  antipathy  of  C)ueen 
Victoria  to  it. 

For  some  time  the  Prime  Minister's  health  had  been 
a  source  of  worry  to  his  friends.  His  life  at  Downing 
Street  was  clouded  by  his  wife's  illness  and  death  which 
were  followed  by  his  own  breakdown.  By  the  end  of 
March  it  was  generally  recognised  that  the  end  was 
near.     Ellis  writes  : — 

March  i']i/i.  To  Downing  Street.  Saw  P.  M.'s 
secretary.      Only  a  question  of  days   now.      C-B.  quite 
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conscious  and  resigned  to  the  great  change.  A  great 
man  in  his  courage,  steadfastness,  good  temper  and 
sagacity.  Walked  from  there  to  my  home,  tired  with 
these  pavements,  physical  vitality  nothing  to  what  it 
was,  but  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

April  6th.  Resignation  of  P.  M.  announced  by 
Asquith.  So  ends  the  public  career  of  a  man  who  has 
developed  unsuspected  qualities.  Universal  chorus  of 
respect  and  affection.  House  rose  immediately.  Usual 
buzz  of  lobby  gossip  during  which  those  who  knew  the 
most  said  the  least. 

Three  weeks  later  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  good  many  times  in  your  and  my  60  years  we 
have  felt  how  poor  words  are  (writes  Ellis).  Certainly 
this  has  been  so  with  me  during  the  last  week,  especially 
since  1  heard  that  the  valiant  spirit  had  really  left  "  all 
that  was  mortal."  The  proceedings  in  the  Abbey  were 
very  striking — "  that  is  a  feeble  expression  " — in  their 
majestic  simplicity  and  solemnity.  An  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  great  people.  Prince  of  Wales  and  others. 
The  sight  in  the  streets  up  to  the  time  when  the  pro- 
cession passed  the  end  of  Downing  Street  (into  which  I 
turned  to  go  to  the  Club)  was  also  most  impressive,  and, 
1  am  told,  continued  right  up  to  Euston.  But  for  me 
the  scene  in  the  Commons  was  the  climax.  I  have 
never  heard  in  the  long  years  I  have  been  there  any- 
thing more  absolutely  perfect  than  the  manner,  tone 
and  language  of  our  new  Prime  Minister.  The  "  live 
coal  "  was  certainly  given  him  on  that  occasion. 

If  we  could  then  have  broken  up  it  would  have  been 
well.  And  yet  perhaps  the  anti-climax  of  Douglas, 
O'Connor  and  Henderson  ^  had  its  lesson.  A.  Thomas^ 
came  out  well  with  his  four  or  five  sentences.  But  the 
only  real  master  craftsman  was  the  Prime  Minister. 

1  Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  Arthur  Henderson. 

2  Sir  Alfred  Thomas,  now  Lord  Pontypridd. 
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And  so  our  new  chapter  opens — a  new  chapter 
emphatically  for  many  of  us. 

Three  days  after,  at  a  meeting  of  the  party  at  the 
Reform  Club,  in  moving  a  resolution,  he  said  : — "  All 
men  felt  that  courage,  constancy,  high  ideals,  kindliness 
that  never  fell  into  weakness,  and  shrewdness  that  was 
never  tinged  with  malice,  had  received  their  due 
reward." 

All  his  life  through  Ellis  had  laboured  to  suppress 
the  Opium  trade  and  he  was  gladdened  by  the  progress 
made  during  the  session  by  the  cause  he  had  at  heart. 
"  May  ^th.  Went  with  T.  Taylor  ^  to  Emmott  -  and 
then  Sir  Edward  Grey  (as  to  Opium  resolution  for  next 
day).  Very  satisfactory,  a  sort  of  moral  enthusiasm  woke 
in  him  at  end."  "  6th.  Johnson  ^  and  Taylor  moved  and 
seconded  Opium  resolution  well  (calling  for  closing 
Opium  dens  in  the  Crown  Colonies).  Colonel  Seely 
excellent  in  best  manner.  Lord  Ronaldshay  urged 
delay,  then  I  got  in  20  mins.  Well  received.  Grey's 
wind  up  very  characteristic,  but  good.  Motion  accepted 
for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful," 

One  of  the  speakers,  towards  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion, referring  to  Ellis,  "  wished  that  more  speeches  in 
that  House  might  be  animated  by  a  similar  spirit  of 
earnestness  in  great  moral  questions.  There  was  very 
little  of  the  hyper-official  mind  about  the  Rt,  Hon, 
gentleman," 

Another  phase  of  the  question  came  up  (July  22)  on 
the  Indian  Budget  : — '*  Buchanan"*  did  well,  Morley  in 
gallery.     Said  what  I  had  to  say  and  left  House  for  the 

1  Mr,  T,  C,  Taylor,  M,P, 

2  Rt.  Hon.  Alfred  (now  Lord)  Emmott,  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  ( 1 908-1 91  1  ), 

='•  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  M.P,  '   Rt.  Hon.  T.  R.  Buchanan,  M,P. 
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Session.  Gratifying  to  know  officially  of  the  accepted 
policy,  of  helping  the  Chinese  Government  to  extinguish 
the  Opium  habit.  The  Indian  Police  system  required 
thorough  reform.  It  was  more  important  that  the  head 
of  the  ship  should  be  turned  in  the  right  direction  than 
to  put  on  speed." 

Before  leaving  Westminster  he  once  again  raised  his 
voice  against  the  waste  and  wantonness  of  huge  arma- 
ments. "  The  utterances  of  Ministers  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  All  that  was  wanted  was  that  they 
should  translate  those  utterances  into  strong  action." 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  subsequently,  "  A  very  weighty 
criticism  was  made  by  the  Rt.  Hon,  Member  for  Rush- 
clifFe.  He  agreed  with  him  absolutely  *  as  to  the 
gravity  of  panic  expenditure,'  but  the  House  was  just  as 
responsible  as  the  Government." 

About  this  time  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill  was  before 
Parliament  and  a  passing  allusion  to  it  has  its  interest. 
"  May  2^th. — Long  discussion  with  Speaker  about  Day- 
light Bill  in  which  he  takes  much  interest.  His  father 
and  he  have  acted  on  its  principles  of  altering  clocks 
twice  a  year." 

Another  London  entry  should  not  be  passed  over  as 
it  forms  a  precursor  of  work  to  come  : — "  (May  29) 
Dinner  to  representatives  of  German  Churches.  Just 
at  outset  J.  A.  Baker  showed  me  telegram  from  Lloyd 
George  and  asked  me  to  take  his  place.  Being  assured 
it  would  be  a  help  consented,  and  did  my  best,  a  nervous 
opportunity  but  said  what  I  thought  was  given  me. 
Dr.  F'aber  on  my  left  not  much  English,  Graf  von 
Merstein  on  right  very  pleasant." 

This  year  was  destined  to  witness  an  affair  of  con- 
siderable domestic  importance  in  the  engagement  of  his 
son  Harold  to  the  writer  of  A  IVomans  Way  through 
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Unknown  Labrador^  a  work  which  attracted  considerable 
attention.  On  Friday  8  he  notes — "  Mrs.  Hubbard 
brought  in  the  proofs  of  her  book.  Reads  very  well 
indeed.     Glad  for  her  sake." 

In  June  the  diary  records  the  great  satisfaction  with 
which  he  heard  of  his  son's  engagement  to  Mrs. 
Hubbard.  Shortly  after  this  it  was  arranged  that  the 
wedding  should  take  place  in  September  at  Toronto — 
Mrs.  Hubbard's  home — and  at  the  end  of  August  Ellis 
and  his  family  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  incidents  of 
his  visit  may  best  be  told  in  his  own  words : — 

To  J.  R. 

Montreal.      15  Sept.,  1908. 

.  ,  .  The  object  of  our  long  travel  has  been  happily 
accomplished  as  you  would,  I  hope,  learn  last  evening 
from  my  telegram,  and  it  was  with  thankful  hearts  we 
left  Toronto  this  morning  on  our  homeward  journey. 
The  ceremony  was  "  performed "  by  a  Methodist 
Minister,  by  name  McCall,  a  brother-in-law  of  our 
daughter-in-law.  The  place  was  a  "drawing-room" 
in  a  house  lent  for  three  weeks  or  so  to  the  Benson 
family  by  some  friends.  The  "  service "  was  much 
abbreviated  Anglican.  Those  present  were  (with  about 
two  exceptions)  relatives  (to  the  number  of  about 
twenty-five).  Old  Mrs.  Benson  and  Mrs.  Ellis  were 
the  "witnesses"  to  the  official  registration  documents. 
The  Bensons  are  a  family  who  grow  upon  me.  All  on 
the  land,  Canadian  farmers,  who  have  managed  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  religious  living,  and  social 
culture.  Mrs.  Benson  is  a  fine  old  woman  of  76,  having 
borne  twelve  children,  and  seen  eight  develop  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood.      Mina  is  the  youngest  daughter. 

Mrs.  Benson's  parents  and  forbears  were  small  York- 
shire farmers  living  near  Thorne,  and  they  took  her  out 
as  a  girl  of  six.      Mr.  Benson  died  last  year  at   the  age 
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of  eighty,  a  remarkable  character  in  his  way  and  "  Reeve" 
of  his  township  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  universal 
consent.  It  is  curious  that  Harold's  forefathers  and  his 
wife's  must  have  been  living  in  Yorkshire  within  about 
thirty  miles  of  one  another  in  the   i8th  century. 

On  Board  R.M.S.  "  Oceanic." 

27th  Sept.,  1908. 

It  is  51  years  since  I  was  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  has  witnessed  extraordinary  changes  on  sea  and  on 
land  as  you  may  fancy.  My  father  took  me  in  the  biggest 
steamship  then  afloat,  J^doo  tons^  and  now  as  you  know 
they  are  beyond  30,000.  This  is  17,000,  quite  large 
enough  in  my  opinion.  We  left  the  "  Mauretania  "  at 
New  York  unable  to  stir  because  too  big  for  the 
channel  in  the  fog  which  prevailed.  We  were  very 
lucky  to  get  out,  all  due  to  the  seamanship  of  our 
captain.  In  1857  I  never  took  a  meal  at  the  table 
either  going  out  or  returning,  this  time  I  have  not  yet 
missed  though  it  has  been  rather  "  touch  and  go."  On 
the  whole  good  weather,  fog  on  the  Banks,  a  glorious 
blue  sea  for  the  most  part,  gulls  for  over  a  hundred 
miles,  two  or  three  whales,  porpoises,  a  very  few  ships 
and  steamers. 

On  land  we  were  rather  unfortunate.  In  the  North 
West  of  Canada  the  most  extraordinary  and  terrible 
forest  fires  have  been  raging,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke 
have  drifted  across  to  the  great  Lakes,  reaching  even 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  One  could  feel  the  taste  there, 
and  one's  eyes  even  were  touched.  So  when  crossing 
Lake  Ontario  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  nothing 
beyond  fifty  yards  was  visible.  In  the  States  the 
drought  also  has  been  very  great,  so  that  with  small 
burnings,  and  the  haze  due  to  heat  the  same  thing 
occurred.  Down  Lake  Champlain  and  George,  and 
the  Hudson  River,  the  beautiful  scenery  was  all  hid 
from  our  eyes  ! — most  unfortunate.  The  drought  is 
now  becoming  very  serious  for  the  land — they  are 
longing   for  rain.     There   is  only   one  New  York,   of 
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course,  and  what  with  sky  scrapers  (I  counted  36  stories 
in  one),  elevated  railways,  tram  cars  everywhere  and  a 
general  sense  of  bustle  and  confusion,  and  the  heat^  we 
were  mighty  glad  to  get  out  of  it  all  and  be  on  the 
ocean  with  its  air. 

To  the  Same. 

On  board  R.M.S.  *' Oceanic." 

29th  Sept.  1908. 

There  is  much  to  talk  about.  The  sun  has  just  set 
in  great  glory,  and  the  moon  has  shewn  her  silver 
crescent  over  the  waters.  The  day  ending  fair  and 
calm  after  a  bad  beginning.  Greatly  to  my  surprise,  I 
have  never  missed  a  day  at  table  on  either  voyage. 

Our  days  are  filled  with  thankfulness  at  all  we  have 
been  permitted  to  accomplish. 

Amongst  the  things  to  be  spoken  of  were  visits  to 
the  Lloyd  G.  Garrisons  at  Boston,  and  to  Goldwin 
Smith  at  Toronto.  "  Very  deaf,  an  interesting  survival. 
His  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution  the  most 
notable,  economic,  rather  than  political."  A  dinner  given 
by  Mr.  Bridgmen  ^  at  New  York  was  also  an  interesting 
occasion. 

A  note  on  the  return  home  is  characteristic: — 

Greeted  warmly  by  servants  inside  and  out.  Good 
faithful  creatures,  what  blessings  one  has  to  be  thankful 
for,  after  a  travel  of  9,250  miles  in  32  days. 

The  Autumn  session  was  faced  resolutely,  though  not 
without  some  misgivings: — 

Oct.  I  z^th.  To  House  of  Commons  where  my  sands 
begin  to  feel  to  be  running  out,  for  although  my 
physical  vigour  and  mental  power  have  not,  I  think, 
much  abated,  I  am  sensible  that  the  changing  conditions 
leave  me  less  able  to  meet  all  that  is  now  required  of  a 
Member. 

1  Chairman  of  the  Peary  Expedition  Committee. 
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Amongst  the  entries  of  this  time  are  : — 

Nov.  yd.  With  J.  M.  at  India  Office  for  a 
delightful    50    mins. 

30//7.  Took  chair  at  New  Reform  Club  for  Gokhale^as 
to  reform  in  India  Government.     A  successful  gathering. 

The  next  function  was  in  this  wise : — 

To  J.  R. 

29th  Nov.,  1908. 

We  unofficial  members  are  giving  the  Prime  Minister 
a  dinner  on  the  i  ith,  and  my  colleagues  who  have  it  in 
hand  have  pressed  me  to  take  the  chair,  rather  a  heavy 
responsibility,  though  certainly  the  greatest  honour  in 
some  respects  I  have  had  offered  me.  The  thing  follows 
the  precedent  of  the  Harcourt  dinner  in  1894.  Jacob 
Bright  in  the  chair,  toasts  the  "  King  "  and  the  "  Prime 
Minister  "  and  of  course  only  one  speech. 

1  wish  someone  would  give  me  a  pair  of  new  lungs, 
for  asthma  is  troublesome  now  and  again.  The  damp 
and  gloom  are  very  great  here. 

Dec.  nth.  At  National  Liberal  Club  by  7.45,  up  to 
Library  where  Members  soon  began  to  arrive.  Asquith 
there  by  7.40  as  he  had  promised,  and  we  went  down 
the  staircase  to  the  dining  room.  P.  M.  very  pleasant, 
spoke  of  travelling,  recreation  and  some  memories  of 
old  contests.  His  speech  fully  typewritten  to  my 
surprise.  I  got  through  well  (from  the  applause)  from 
pretty  full  notes.  Sat  down  after  10  minutes,  back 
about  10.50,  my  dear  wife  receiving  me  as  ever  joyfully. 

This  year  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt 
Ellis  presented  a  complete  set  of  mezzotint  portraits  of 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  from  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  downwards  to  the  Tea  Room  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Amongst  other  personalia  of  the  year  may 
be  mentioned  his  resignation  from  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Colliery,  in  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

1  Hon.  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhaie. 
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"  One  of  Life's  milestones  "  he  says  of  the  incident. 
Another  change  in  his  life  to  be  recorded  is  his  having 
for  the  first  time  the  services  of  a  private  secretary.  In 
previous  years  he  was  wont  to  chaff  his  intimate  friends 
on  their  dependence  on  such  help,  but  his  experience  at 
the  India  Office,  among  other  reasons,  caused  him  to 
alter  his  opinion.  After  getting  some  temporary  help 
he  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  efficient  aid  of  Miss 
Julius,  to  whom  the  diary  frequently  testifies  his  in- 
debtedness and  who  continued  to  help  him  to  the  end. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  Christmas  holiday  time, 
written  of  course  solely  for  himself,  is  suggestive  of  the 
daily  life  he  lead  at  Wrea  Head, 

1909.  Jan.  13.  Pretty  much  the  same  routine  these 
days  :  after  breakfast.  Letters  first,  then  a  walk  round 
in  keen  air,  now  violent  wind,  now  sleet,  with  intervals 
of  bright  sunshine,  my  asthma  making  uphill  walking 
in  wind  troublesome,  but  the  little  plantations  very 
enjoyable.  Not  much  out  after  lunch,  letters,  work  on 
speeches,  accounts,  reading,  meditating  much. 

Garden  roses,  seeds,  borders,  pond  finished. 

H.  G.  (under  gardener)  Shrubberies  and  plantations. 
Rhododendrons  finishing. 

R.  H.  (farm  bailiff)  Farm  improvements  now 
finished. 

Dairy  Herd,  going  through  milk-yields  with  Sedman. 

H.  S.  (Gamekeeper)  Moor  draining  finished. 

Scalby  Temp.  Hall.     Accounts  very  satisfactory. 

30//^.  Finished  Morse's  life  (2  vols.)  of  Lincoln,^  a 
most  remarkable  being.  Rather  coarse  backwoodsman 
up  to  early  manhood,  then  for  the  last  few  years  head 
among  the  stars. 

Feb.  15//;.  Pile  of  letters  and  papers,  but  manageable 
thanks  to  help  beforehand  from  my  faithful  clerk  and 
help  now  from  Mis'^  Julius. 

1   Abraham  Lincoln^  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
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Of  all  the  various  interests  which  attracted  Ellis 
perhaps  none  appealed  to  him  so  much  as  farming. 
The  pursuit  of  agriculture  was  in  him  a  second  nature, 
and  with  it  was  coupled  a  great  fondness  for  animals. 
As  a  farmer  his  great  hobby  was  his  pedigree  herd  of 
Guernsey  cattle  in  which  he  took  particular  pride.  At 
the  end  of  his  diaries  there  appear  the  minutest  particulars 
of  the  various  animals,  records  of  sales  and  purchases 
and  the  doings  of  local  shows.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  country  to  keep  tabulated  records  of  milk  yields, 
and  so  thorough  was  he  as  an  agriculturist,  as  in  all 
else,  that  farming  might  have  been  the  main  business  of 
his  life.  Of  lighter  forms  of  recreation  shooting  took 
the  first  place,  and  after  it  came  riding  and  a  love  of 
horses.  When  a  young  man  he  was  fond  of  chess  and 
accounted  a  good  player,  but  he  seldom  played  in  later 
life.  Very  occasionally  he  would  take  a  hand  at  whist, 
but  more  for  the  purpose  of  providing  recreation  for 
guests  at  Wrea  Head  than  because  of  any  real  interest 
in  the  game. 

Before  returning  to  the  House  Ellis  made  a  series  of 
speeches  in  his  constituency,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  one 
dominating  issue  before  the  country — the  action  of  the 
Lords  in  rejecting  both  the  Education  Bill  and  the 
Licensing  Bill  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Later 
he  formally  handed  over  a  Swimming  bath  to  the 
District  Council  of  Hucknall  as  a  present  to  the  town, 
congratulating  it  at  the  same  time  on  being  in  no  wise 
?.  "  one  man  town,  but  free  and  self-governing  in 
thought  and  word  and  deed.  Hucknall  is  always  near 
to  my  heart,  and  to  my  dying  day  my  highest  ambition 
will  be  to  serve  its  people," 
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CHAPTER    XV 

LAST     DAYS    IN    THE     HOUSE    OF    COMMONS 

The  beginning  of  the  first  session  in  1909  is  thus 
noted  in  the  journal  : — 

House  about  11.  King's  voice  very  hoarse,  other- 
wise he  looked  well.  Greater  precautions  than  usual  as 
to  gallery  on  account  of  the  suffragettes.  This  matter 
becoming  very  lamentable. 

The  Armaments  question  was  now  engrossing  Ellis's 
whole  attention,  and  indeed  appeared  likely  to  dominate 
the  session.  It  was  well  known  that  many  Liberal 
members  were  prepared  to  oppose  tooth  and  nail 
any  increase  of  expenditure,  and  had  indeed  signed  a 
forcible  protest  to  this  effect.  The  signatories,  amongst 
whom  was  Ellis,  held  frequent  meetings  in  Committee 
Room  No,  10  and  made  their  effort  to  stem  the  torrent 
which  finally  overwhelmed  both  sides  of  the  House, 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  at  Westminster  under  the 
present  party  system  of  Government  than  for  a  member 
truly  desirous  of  serving  his  leaders  to  oppose  them 
face  to  face  on  a  matter  of  national  importance.  The 
difficulty  is  all  the  greater  when  such  a  member  is 
practically  one  of  the  official  circle  and  must  differ 
openly  from  his  colleagues  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
The    possibility   that    an    eager  Opposition    may    from 
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some  tactical  motive  vote  with  him  and  so  bring  about 
a  defeat  of  the  Government  must  be  an  ever-present 
spectre.  To  John  Ellis  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were 
only  so  many  stronger  reasons  why  somebody  should 
face  them.  He  begrudged  no  Interviews  or  personal 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  wavering  ranks  of  the  Peace 
Party.  The  following  diary  entries  show  the  uphill 
nature  of  the  task,  planned  and  carried  through  with 
quiet,  kindly  determination  : — 

March  8,  1909.  Macdonald  ^  ill  of  influenza  as  so 
many  are.  Voted  in  division  with  about  40  other 
Liberals  (out  of  140  signatories)  in  favour  of  reduction 
of  10,000  men. 

March  i6th.  Telegram  from  J.  A.  Baker  (who  was 
in  charge  of  the  motion)  that  he  was  laid  up  with 
influenza.  Went  to  House  of  Commons  after  a  pretty 
busy  morning  with  rather  a  sinking  heart.  Harvey, 
who  had  motion,  not  in  his  place,  understanding  he 
would  not  be  called  first.  Then  began  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  altogether  serious  evenings  1  have 
known  in  H.  of  C.  M'Kenna  proposed  Navy  Estimates 
showing  /^35, 142,000  as  against  ^32,319,000  of  the 
previous  year.  A.  J.  B.  followed  with  a  most  alarmist 
but  not  discriminating  speech.  Asquith  succeeded  in 
a  tone  of  the  greatest  gravity,  his  admissions  as  to 
German  accelerations,  and  our  want  of  knowledge  of 
them,  producing  the  most  profound  efi^ect.  Our  men 
scattered  like  sheep.  I  do  not  think  at  the  moment  five 
Liberals  would  have  voted  against  increase.  Harvey  ■ 
collapsed.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  tide  it  over. 
Next  morning  of  course  the  Press  joined  in  the 
hurricane.      I  went  home  sad  at  heart. 

i^th.  At  the  House  found  Harvev  fearful,  finally 
he  decided  not  to  move.  F.  Cobbold  who  had  his  name 
down,  but    no    resolution,  could   not   move.       Harvey 

1  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P. 

2  Mr.  A.  G.  C.  Harvey,  M.P. 
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spoke  fairly  well  but  mainly  about  scrapping  vessels. 
Of  course  all  weaklings  very  grateful  to  him  for  not 
forcing  a  division.  Under  the  circumstances  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  divide  on  the  main  question, 
"  that  I  do  now  leave  the  Chair."  Our  men  very  timid 
as  to  this.  Finally  we  mustered  28  out  of  143  signa- 
tories and  with  Labour  and  Irish  made  up  a  respectable 
83,  but  my  dear  and  good  friend  T.  Burt  was  against 
us  !  I  intended  to  speak  but  got  no  chance.  The 
House  dead  as  regards  our  side,  after  the  excitement 
and  collapse.  The  Jingoes  rampant  and  overdoing  it 
altogether,  surely  we  shall  see  more  truth  and  soberness 
in  a  few  days.^ 

The  time  of  physical  and  mental  strain  very  great. 
These  periods  produce  in  me  intense  desire  for  silence 
and  absence  from  London  and  all  its  distractions. 
What  a  happiness  to  have  such  a  home  ! 

March  \()th.  To  H,  of  C.  Talk  with  J.  Dillon, 
He  surprised  at  the  number  of  Liberals  in  the  division. 
Thought  possibly  five.  Recovering  tone  a  little  went 
to  the  dinner  of  International  Arbitration  League,  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  chair.  Herr  von  Kuhlmann  from 
German  Embassy,  about  40  M.P.'s  and  say  100  others. 
A  pleasant,  earnest  gathering.  Sat  by  the  German 
Councillor,  a  very  nice  man. 

To  J.  R. 

House  of  Commons, 

23  March,  1909. 

...  As  to  the  future  I  have  put  down  notice  of 
reduction  against  Navy  vote  8  (construction  of  ships) 
on  which  I  mean  to  divide.  That  is  a  clear  issue. 
When  it  comes  on,  is  quite  uncertain,  but  probably  May 
or  June. 

Meantime  our  flock  of  frightened  sheep  is  rather 
collecting  than  dispersing,  I  am  glad  to  think. 

1  In  tliis  debate  it  was  taken  as  an  accepted  fact  by  both  sides  of 
the  House  that  Germany  would  (or  might)  have  twenty-five  Dread- 
noughts by  the  autumn  of  191 2.  When  that  date  actually  came, 
Germany  had  nine  Dreadnoughts  in  commission. 
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Despite  his  strenuous  efforts  to  lend  a  hand  in 
combating  the  Navy  scare,  his  questions  in  1909  show 
undiminished  interest  in  the  phases  of  Hfe  involved  in 
the  statistics  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  increase  of  small 
holdings,  accidents  to  Railway  servants,  proposals  for 
working  unions  between  railway  companies,  elementary 
schools,  the  fate  of  Dinizulu  in  Natal,  and  a  weekly 
rest-day  for  the  Police  of  England.  The  latter  was  a 
cause  which  Ellis  had  very  much  at  heart,  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  matter  he  had  laboured  long  and  arduously  to  secure 
a  weekly  holiday  for  every  constable  in  the  metropolis. 
His  report  as  chairman  was,  with  a  few  verbal  altera- 
tions, unanimously  adopted,  and  the  end  he  had  in  view 
attained.  He  notes:  "1909,  May  4.  Committee  on 
Police  met  with  fair  punctuality.  My  right  hand  man, 
Armitage,^  coming  in  later,  his  motor  having  broken 
down.  However,  no  harm  happened,  for  the  Committee 
was  in  excellent  humour — my  draft  report  satisfying 
them  very  well.  Got  it  through  with  practical 
unanimity — a  great  triumph." 

But  interests  outside  this  country  were  soon  to  divert 
his  attention.  On  May  5,  at  a  luncheon  given  to  a 
representative  body  of  German  workmen  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  had  welcomed  the  visitors  in  a  felicitous 
speech,  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  the  lively  pleasure 
he  felt  at  being  connected  with  any  movement  which 
made  for  the  better  acquaintanceship  of  the  people  of 
the  two  countries. 

A  further  opportunity  for  helping  to  strengthen  the 
ties  between  England  and  Germany  occurred  in  the 
visit  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  churches  to 
the  latter  country.     In  1908  a  body  of  German  pastors 

1   Mr.  Robert  Armitage,  M.P. 
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had  visited  England,  having  for  their  object  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  good-will  between  the  two  great 
Teutonic  races.  In  1909,  in  response  to  a  cordial 
invitation,  a  party  which  included  the  Bishops  of  South- 
wark,^  Hereford,'-^  Salisbury,^  Rochester,'*  numerous 
representatives,  clerical  and  lay,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Nonconformist  Churches  and  several  members  of 
Parliament,  among  the  latter  being  John  Ellis,  paid 
a  return  visit.  The  special  objects  of  the  mission 
appealed  strongly  to  him,  and  he  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  movement.  Social  festivities  and 
public  demonstrations  combined  had  never  appealed  to 
him,  but  he  made  this  visit  a  complete  exception, 
enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  came  home  strengthened  in  his 
desire  to  follow  up  the  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
The  party  crossed  in  a  special  steamer  from  Dover  to 
Cuxhaven,  visited  Hamburg,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Berlin,  where  Ellis  had  as  his  host  the  Prussian  Minister 
of  Finance.''  He  noted  with  interest  visits  to  the 
Reichstag  and  the  Charlottenburg  mausoleum.  On 
July  14  he  went  to  Potsdam,  "  a  city  of  royal  parks 
and  palaces.  Attended  municipal  luncheon,  afterwards 
driving  to  the  New  Palace  where  received  by  the 
Emperor."  A  touch  of  unconscious  humour  was  not 
lacking  from  the  latter  incident.  Ellis's  presentation 
having  taken  place  just  after  the  bishops',  the  Kaiser 
gravely  asked,  "  And  what  is  your  position.  Sir,  in  the 
Anglican  Church?"  Explanations  were  duly  given 
and  an  interesting  conversation  followed.  "  A  very 
remarkable  personality  "  is  the  diary  note.  In  the 
evening  an  official  banquet  was  given  by  the  Berlin 
Committee,  and  on  Ellis  devolved  the  duty  of  replying 

J    Dr.  Talbot.  ^  Dr.  Percival.  »  Dr.  Wordswortli. 

"•    Dr.  Harmcr.  •''  Graf  von  Rhcinbaben 
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to  the  toast  of  the  English  visitors.  He  made  excellent 
use  of  his  opportunity,  pointing  out  that  the  mission 
was  not  so  much  to  advocate  peace,  which  had  happily 
been  unbroken  for  generations,  but  to  strengthen  and 
develop  the  old  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Kaiser  had  received  them 
would  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  added  to  these  public 
receptions  was  much  lavish  private  hospitality.  But 
not  only  have  these  things  been  done,  he  continued, 
but  you  have  lifted,  with  a  cordiality  and  a  delicacy 
always  to  be  remembered,  the  curtain  of  your  family 
life  and  shown  us  all  that  is  associated  with  the  word 
"  home,"  that  sacred  soil  in  which  our  common 
Teutonic  character  finds  its  truest  nourishment.  All 
these  things  have  crowded  in  on  our  thoughts  and 
hearts,  through  eye,  ear,  and  that  inexplicable  contact 
of  man  with  man.  Are  we  not  ready  to  say,  "  Have 
not  our  hearts  burned  within  us  !  "  and  can  we  not 
emphatically  declare,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  ^  " 

And  now,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  what  is  to  be 
the  outcome  of  it  all  ?  Emotion  is  a  poor  thing  unless 
it  issues  in  fruitful  action.  Rest  assured,  our  attention 
on  reaching  home  shall  be  turned  to  this  question.  As 
to  methods,  I  say  nothing  to-night.  They  must  receive 
careful  consideration,  and  be  the  outcome  of  mature 
judgment.  But,  as  to  the  spirit  which  should  underlie 
action,  a  few  words  may  perhaps  be  permitted.  We 
must  have  faith  and  trust  in  one  another.  We  must 
trample  quickly  and  ruthlessly  upon  those  insidious 
promptings  of  evil  and  suspicions  of  one  another's 
motives  which  now  and  again  rear  their  heads.  In  a 
word,  we  must  remember  those  words  spoken  by  our 
poet  Tennyson  of  the  German  Prince  who  came  over 
to  marry  our  great  Queen,  and  was  the  Father  of  our 
King,  and  the  Grandfather  of  your  Kaiser  :  '  He 
spoke  no  slander,  no,  nor  listened  to  it." 
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My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  our  common  forefathers 
were  wont  in  bygone  days  to  go  into  the  sacred  places 
and  lay  their  swords  before  the  Altar,  dedicating  them- 
selves on  the  eve  of  battle  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
their  highest  duty.  May  I  not,  on  behalf  of  those  for 
whom  at  the  moment  I  speak,  here  and  now  say,  that 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  new  and,  as  we  think,  a 
holier  Crusade,  a  resolute  endeavour  to  go  forward  in 
strengthening  and  developing  the  ties  between  the 
two  nations  believing  that,  after  all,  this  forms  one 
of  the  surest  guarantees  for  peace  among  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

On  his  return  to  England  Ellis  did  not  allow  the 
excellent  work  thus  begun  to  fall  through.  Committees 
representative  of  the  Churches  in  both  countries  were 
formed,  and  after  his  return  he  went  very  fully  into 
details  of  the  German  visit  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  who  "  was  cordial  in  the  extreme,"  and 
afterwards  wrote  a  letter  which  Ellis  read  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Scarborough.  The  gist  of  the  letter  was 
embodied  in   the  concluding  paragraph,  which   ran : — 

.  .  .  Personally,  I  do  not  think  it  well  that  we  should 
keep  on  reiterating  mere  statements  that  we  are  friendly 
with  one  another.  Of  course  we  are,  and  the  reiteration 
may  even  suggest  the  very  thing  that  we  deny.  I  am 
also  in  full  accord  with  your  view  that  our  common 
action  for  strengthening  the  basis  of  friendliness  and 
good-will  gains  by  being  quiet  and  unemotional.  It  is 
harmed  when  it  loses  itself  in  shouting.  What  we  want 
is  a  simple,  dehberate  recognition  of  common  interests, 
common  aims,  and  unifying  forces  and  facts,  and  this  is 
just  what  has,  I  believe,  been  helpfully  furthered  by  the 
recent  visit.      I  am  very  thankful  about  it  all. 

Following  the  reading  of  this  he  gave  an  address 
describing  the  visit,  which  may  be  briefly  summarised 
thus: — 
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.  ,  .  We  had  from  the  great  municipalities,  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Bremen,  the  most  striking  official  welcome,  on  a 
scale,  and  with  an  amount  of  taste,  I  could  almost  add 
magnificence,  reserved  generally  for  visitors  of  a  much 
higher  degree  than  any  of  us.  The  words  spoken  by 
Dr.  Burchard,  the  Ober-burgomeister  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  in  Hamburg,  by  Dr.  Marcus  at  Bremen,  and  by 
the  Ober-burgomeister  at  Berlin,  were  indeed  remarkable. 
Similar  cordiality  at  the  lesser  places,  the  whole  of  the 
countryside,  wherever  we  went,  the  decorations  in  the 
streets,  their  demeanour — they  welcomed  us  directly 
they  knew  who  we  were — all  these  things  were  signi- 
ficant. What  I  may  term  our  public  reception  was 
crowned  and  sealed,  as  it  were,  by  our  visit  to  Potsdam. 
We  were  received  there  with  a  benignant  grace  and 
absence  of  formality  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
that  indeed  touched  us  all.  Our  Ambassador  read  his 
address  to  him,  the  Emperor  read  his  reply.  He  put 
in  two  words  of  his  own  motion  at  the  commencement 
of  that  reply,  which  struck  home  to  every  man  who 
heard  it.  He  began  "  Gentlemen  and  brothers^  You 
would  have  to  search  long,  before  you  found  in  the  re- 
ception of  a  company  such  as  we  were,  by  a  crowned  head 
of  Europe,  such  words  as  those.  We  all  accepted  them 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered.  Then  followed 
the  introduction  of  ten  or  a  dozen  of  us  to  His  Majesty 
who  said  some  most  kind  and  characteristic  words  to 
each  of  us,  who  had  that  honour.  I  say  honour,  such 
I  esteem  it,  though  no  great  lover  of  Courts,  and  all  that 
word  implies.  I  felt  as  I  was  speaking  to  that  remark- 
able personage,  during  the  few  minutes  when  I  had 
the  privilege,  that  the  man  was  greater  than  the 
Emperor. 

Should  not  the  declaration  of  our  gracious  Sovereign 
be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  offers  it  .^  Why 
not  accept  the  word  of  the  Kaiser  in  the  same  spirit  ? 
We  have  to  clear  our  minds  of  the  demon  of  suspicion. 
That  is  the  first  thing.  We  have  to  trample  ruthlessly 
on  those  insidious    promptings    of   evil,  those  baneful 
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suspicions  of  one  another's  motives,  which  now  and 
again  rear  their  heads.  1  believe,  if  we  go  on  with  our 
hearts  attuned  to  that  spirit,  aglow  with  that  spirit,  we 
may  go  forward  according  to  our  several  capacities  in 
our  several  ways,  thanking  God  and  taking  courage  in 
this  new  crusade,  not  I  would  say  to  promote  peace, 
for  peace  is  assured — we  have  been  at  peace  for  genera- 
tions with  Germany- — not  to  promote  peace  so  much 
as  to  draw  closer  and  make  tighter  those  bonds  of 
friendship  between  these  two  great  nations,  resting 
assured  that,  united,  their  union  is  a  most  potent  factor 
in  the  preservation  of  that  most  blessed  thing,  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

In  July  Ellis's  name  was  added  to  yet  another  Com- 
mittee. This  time  the  inquiry  was  one  as  to  the 
advisability  of  adding  to  the  number  of  judges  in  view 
of  the  congestion  of  business  in  the  Courts.  In  the 
same  month  the  Navy  scare  again  came  to  the  front. 
Ellis  moved  a  reduction  on  the  Admiralty  vote  and 
spoke  at  some  length  on  it. 

Surely  this  great  people,  (said  he)  have  not  lost 
their  virility  ^  What  is  the  road  we  are  travelling  ? 
During  the  last  five  or  six  years  we  saw  for  three  years 
a  diminution  in  what  the  Prime  Minister  has  termed 
"  the  horrible,  devastating  and  sterilising  expenditure  " 
upon  Armaments.  This  year  our  Navy  estimates  have 
gone  up  by  8  per  cent.  It  was  an  unworthy  scare,  putting 
this  great  country,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  in  a 
most  humiliating  position.  In  i  897  we  had  the  great 
military  paraphernalia  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  I  well 
remember  Sir  John  Mowbray  saying  to  me — "Our  good 
country  will  suffer  for  this  military  mania"  and  suffer 
it  did  in  less  than  two  years  in  the  most  unhappy 
struggle  in  South  Africa.  In  1904  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  was  unable  to  remain  in  the  Government  of  the 
Rt.   Hon.   Gentleman   opposite,   because  of  their  reck- 
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Jess  extravagance.  (Mr.  Balfour  indicated  dissent.) 
Mr.  Ellis  :  Do  I  understand  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman 
to  dissent  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  :  It  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Ellis  :  I  have  the  words  here,  which  I  will  read  : 
"  I  had  protested  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
years  against  the  growth.  1  had  protested  to  my 
colleagues.  My  protests  and  my  sermons  were 
received  with  indifference.  Had  they  been  met  with 
more  sympathy  I  might  not  now  be  addressing  the 
House  from  this  place." 

Another  reference  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  led  to 
an  explanation  by  Mr.  Balfour  fully  admitting  that 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the 
growth  in  the  expenditure  and  to  say  that  he  regarded 
it  as  a  serious  national  danger.  He  (Mr.  Balfour)  hoped 
his  former  interruption  did  not  convey  that  this  was 
not  so. 

We  know  the  words  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  if  we 
listened  to  experts,  we  might  soon  be  garrisoning  the 
moon  in  order  to  protect  it  from  Mars.  I  very  well 
remember  in  one  of  the  few  personal  conversations 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  having  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
how  he  said  "  Throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the 
Services  and  they  will  ride  you  to  the  devil."  The  old 
doctrine  was,  that  the  Services  must  serve.  No  one  who 
went  to  the  Treasury  ever  mastered  the  details  so  rapidly 
as  Lord  R.  Churchill.  With  all  the  factors  before  him 
he  said : — 

"  I  decline  to  be  a  party  to  encouraging  the  military 
and  militant  mode  of  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  to 
join  in  the  high  and  desperate  stakes  which  other  nations 
seem  to  be  forced  to  risk." 

As  to  Germany  I  think  it  most  unfortunate  that 
we  have  drifted  into  a  comparison  of  the  powers 
and    capacities   of  a   friendly   foreign  Power.       Really 
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the  spectacle  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  and  the 
past  Prime  Minister  getting  up  and  trying  to  make 
one  another  understand  the  particular  number  of  ships 
that  Germany  was  laying  down,  is  most  lamentable.  It 
is  the  attitude  of  mind  that  counts,  and  I  regret  that  in 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman's  speech  there  was  running  a 
note  of  fear  and  of  alarm,  and  through  every  sentence 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  our  neighbours.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone once  said  : — *'  He  does  himself  most  honour 
who  first  holds  out  the  hand  of  friendship."  I  make 
this  motion  with  some  reluctance  in  one  respect.  I  am 
sitting  behind  a  friendly  Government.  I  appreciate  the 
arduous  labours  of  the  Cabinet  in  this  matter  and  the 
high  sense  of  responsibility  with  which  they  have  come 
to  it.  But  we  also  as  Members  of  the  House  have  our 
responsibilities  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  I  am  doing  not  only  my  indi- 
vidual duty  but  a  duty  I  hold  to  those  who  have  stood 
by  me  in  Nottinghamshire  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
I  make  this  motion. 


The  debate  was  continued  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
said  :  "  We  all  know  the  consistency  and  sincerity  with 
which  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  (Mr.  Ellis) 
has  pleaded  in  this  House  for  the  cause  of  Peace  and 
friendly  relations  between  nations."  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  McKenna,  and  others 
followed.  Mr.  Balfour  explained  that  his  vote  would 
be  directed,  not  in  support  of  the  Government,  but 
against  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Ellis.  For  the  amend- 
ment 98,  against  280. 

Writing  afterwards  to  Mr.  Joshua  Rowntree,  he 
says : — 

London.      26  July,  11.45  p.m. 

....  The  papers  will  tell  you  of  the  result  before 
this  reaches   you.       The  minority  was  about  ten   less 
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than  I  hoped.  But  the  Labour  men  were  by  no  means 
united,  and  as  for  our  Liberals •! 

The  usual  reports  were  diligently  set  afloat  by  the 
Liberal  Whips, — ''  that  the  Tories  would  vote  with  us 
and  the  Government  be  out," — "  that  the  Tories  would 
abstain  and  it  would  be  a  narrow  thing,"  &c.,  &c. 

What  I  said  seemed  to  give  satisfaction  and  courage, 
but  I  was  dreadfully  dissatisfied  with  myself.  It  was  in 
truth  on  a  "  note  "  that  the  House  gets  little  or  nothing 
of  now-a-days,  and  by  no  means  in  even  my  best  Parlia- 
mentary form. 

But  I  am  at  the  bottom  well  satisfied  with  having 
taken  this  action.  No  one,  except  one  who  has  been  in 
the  House,  can  form  any  conception  of  what  the  effect 
is  at  the  end  of  a  Parliament,  with  a  lot  of  men  quaking 
in  their  shoes  for  fear  of  their  seats. 

To  the  Same. 

London.     July  28. 

A  night's  rest  on  Monday  and  the  greetings  of  men, 
with  investigation  of  figures,  &c.,  made  things  look 
brighter  yesterday.  The  weak  point  as  regards  this 
occasion  and  the  future  is  the  Labour  party,  and  a 
surprise  to  us  and  to  them.  There  voted  for  on 
Monday,  eleven,  against — nine,  revealing  an  enormous 
cleavage.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  quite  lately  in 
which  some  one  has  been  authorised  to  speak  for 
them,  and  been  opposed  in  the  lobby  by  his  supposed 
followers.  The  fact  is,  disintegration  and  demoralisa- 
tion are  just  as  rampant  among  them  as  in  any  other 
party.  Tacking  on  the  word  "Labour"  does  not 
eliminate  human  nature  any  more  than  ^aker^  Radical 
or  what  not  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  "  Labour "  men,  Burt 
and  others,  were  better  than  earlier  in  the  session,  and 
the  Liberals  distinctly  improved  on  the  awful  time  in 
March. 

27//^.  Remarkable  lunch  in  the  Harcourt  Room 
downstairs.     At  the  head  table  Col.  Seely,  the  Speaker, 
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Sir  H.  de  Villiers,  Gen.  Botha.  The  Speaker  proposed 
the  South  African  Union. 

29//!.  H.  of  C.  Committee  of  Privileges  meeting 
first  time  since  1833.     Asquith  in  chair. 

Foreign  Office.  Talk  with  Sir  E.  Grey  for  about  45 
mins.  Told  him  of  the  visit  to  Germany.  Referred 
to  my  action  in  House  and  urged  matter  upon  him 
with  fair  persistency.  He  explained  difficulties.  Alto- 
gether a  good  impression. 

On  November  30  the  Lords  rejected  the  Budget — 
"an  unprecedented  event,  carrying  grave  consequences." 

Ellis  had  not  hked  some  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Budget  when  first  introduced.  His  Jast  remarks  in  the 
House  upon  it  were  : — "  Certain  elements  of  crudity 
have  now  been  eliminated.  I  thank  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  his  readiness  to  listen  to  every 
complaint,  with  the  result  that  the  Bill  is  now  one 
which  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  warmly  supported  without 
any  hesitation  whatever,  and  I  welcome  the  new  death 
duties  warmly,  as  resting  on  a  sound  principle.  The 
bill  contains  within  it  a  promise  of  potency, — of  some 
alleviation  for  the  poor,  and  some  elevation  of  our 
people  in  their  social  habits." 

He  went  down  to  Netherfield  and  spoke  to  his 
"constituents  there.  He  said  the  issue  was  a  very  grave 
one.  It  was  for  each  elector  to  ask  himself,  "  Do  I  wish 
my  country  to  continue  to  have  as  its  dominant  assembly 
a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  the  people,  or  do  I 
wish  it  to  be  governed  by  a  handful  of  individuals 
sitting  in  a  non-representative  assembly  through  the 
accident  of  being  the  eldest  sons  of  their  fathers, 
whatever  their  character  or  whatever  their  mental 
capacity  .''  We  welcome  the  issue,  it  is  quite  time  it 
came;.     There  will  be  no  compromise." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Ellis  and  his  family  sought 
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rest  at  Cannes  and  his  reflections  on  Christmas  Day  are 
given  in  a  letter  to  his  aunts  at  Belgrave. 

Christmas  Day,  1909. 

.  .  .  One's  thoughts  always  go  back  as  this  day  comes 
round  to  the  early  associations  with  the  old  house  at 
Belgrave  and  I  send  a  few  lines  of  affectionate  greeting. 
I  suppose  that  by  this  time  the  only  one  bearing  our 
name  in  the  sixth  generation  of  what  we  have  seen  has 
been  taken  into  the  hall  where  her  grandfather  used  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  a  line  of  children  ! 

The  quiet  and  freedom  from  the  daily  claims  of  home 
life  have  been  very  grateful  and  helpful  as  thou  may 
suppose.  I  have  been  bathing  my  thoughts  in  the 
times  of  1640  and  onwards,  in  Forster's  Grand 
Remonstrance,  &:c.  J  have  excellent  accounts  from 
Rushcliffe,  where  the  people  entirely  appreciate  the 
momentous  and  yet  simple  issue,  which  has  been  so 
rashly  provoked. 
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Amidst  the  cares  and  the  turmoil  of  political  affairs 
occurred  an  event  which  afforded  him  the  greatest 
delight  and  went  far  to  mitigate  the  ceaseless  worries  of 
his  public  life.  For  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  the  birth 
of  the  first  child  in  the  third  generation  was  a  constant 
source  of  joy  to  him.  His  first  entry  in  his  diary  of 
19 lO  refers  to  his  grand-daughter  meeting  him  at 
Leicester,  "  bringing  all  the  joy  of  a  little  child  with 
her,"  and  in  March  he  visits  his  son — "  a  household 
which  does  one  good.  The  little  child  a  wonderful 
lesson  if  only  one  can  read  it  aright."  At  a  later  period 
he  records  the  date  on  which  she  first  took  a  step  alone. 

The  General  Election  which  absorbed  public  interest 
when  the  year  opened  brought  with  it  Ellis's  seventh 
appeal  to  the  electors.  His  new  opponent  was  Mr. 
Coningsby  Disraeli,  nephew  of  the  great  statesman,  who 
in  his  election  address  advocated  Tariff  Reform  and  a 
larger  Navy.  Before  beginning  in  earnest  the  campaign 
in  his  own  constituency  Ellis  addressed  meetings  at 
Malton,  Scarborough,  and  Sunderland.  At  the  latter 
place,  for  which  his  old  friend  James  Stuart  was  standing, 
the  Liberals  were  fighting  an  uphill  fight  owing  to  the 
illness  of  their  candidate,  and  Ellis  made  more  than  one 
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speech.  His  style  of  speaking  and  mental  attitude  were 
not  attuned  to  electioneering  methods,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  him  expressing  distaste  for  this  form 
of  oratory  : — 

Says  his  diary  : — "  Town  meetings  in  the  heat  of  an 
election  are  not  very  much  to  my  taste  when  people  are 
slightly  too  excited  for  my  discourses,  which  have  no 
jokes,  no  stories  to  enliven  them." 

RushclifFe  in  a  grave  political  struggle  asked  for 
neither  jests  nor  quips.  In  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
the  issues  involved  the  enthusiasm  of  the  electors  seemed 
to  increase.  In  this,  his  last  election,  the  ardour  with 
which  he  was  supported  was  amazing.  Supplemental 
and  overflow  meetings  were  constant  occurrences.  At 
Hucknall,  where  there  was  "  one  of  the  finest  meetings 
I  ever  held,"  addresses  were  given  by  his  wife  and 
daughter  whilst  awaiting  the  candidate's  arrival.  The 
one  issue  he  placed  before  the  electors  was  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Lords  with  reference  to  the  Finance  Bill  in 
particular  and  legislation  in  general.  He  put  the  point 
thus  in  his  address  to  the  electors  : — 

The  position  taken  up  by  this  non-elected  assembly 
would  if  successfully  maintained,  effectually  destroy  the 
representative  basis  of  cur  constitution.  It  would  enable 
the  House  of  Lords,  over  which  the  tax-payer  has  no 
control,  to  paralyse  the  machinery  of  government  at  any 
moment  they  chose,  by  refusing  the  needful  supplies. 
It  would  thus  make  the  Ministry  the  creature  of  the 
Lords  instead  of  the  instrument  of  the  Commons,  acting 
as  the  elected  and  authorised  representative  of  the  nation. 
This  meddling  with  the  taxation  of  the  people  is  but  the 
climax  of  a  long  series  of  offences  against  the  public 
weal.  It  is  a  body  composed  in  permanent  and  over- 
whelming degree,  of  one  political  party  which  acts  in  a 
frankly  avowed  partisan  manner. 
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Each  morning  saw  Ellis  at  his  Committee  Room,  and 
in  the  afternoon  motor  drives  into  the  division  were 
taken.  One  day  off  was  taken  for  the  Whitby  poll, 
"  a  great  defeat,"  and  he  gave  some  assistance  to  the 
Liberal  cause  at  Nottingham.  On  the  polling  day  he 
found  cheering  multitudes  everywhere  he  went,  and  to 
his  great  satisfaction  he  noted  "  quiet  methodical  work 
inside  the  Committee  Rooms  " — one  of  many  tributes 
paid  by  him  to  the  admirable  work  of  his  election 
agent,  Mr.  Oliver  Hind.  The  figures  when  declared 
showed  the  energetic  nature  of  the  canvassing  on  both 
sides,  the  total  number  of  votes  recorded  exceeding  by 
close  upon  2,500  the  figures  of  the  1906  election.  The 
actual  result  was  : — 

Ellis     ....     9,942 
Disraeli     .     .     .      7,098 


Majority     .      .      2,844 

Well  might  Ellis,  in  thanking  the  electors,  say  : — 

You  have  said  emphatically  that  the  meddling  of 
the  House  of  Lords  with  finance  and  its  mischievous 
destruction  and  mutilation  of  legislation  must  cease. 

The  House  met  in  February  and  on  the  28th  he 
was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee, "  possibly  for  last  time."  Saw  Asquith  for  some 
30  minutes  and  laid  the  case  for  clearness,  promptitude 
and  against  schemes  of  reforming  the   House  of  Lords 

before  him  with  as  much  force  as  I  could.     Saw  

walking  across  the  Park.  Balfour,  he  believed,  had 
been  told  that  they  had  my  seat  this  time." 

Thoughts  of  resignation  were  ever  present  with  him 
now.     On    March    30    he    records,    "  Wrote   a   careful 
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memorandum  to  Enfield  ^  as  to  early  retirement  from 
Parliament." 

April  %th.  To  Leicester  meeting,  Enfield  there,  and 
talking  over  memorandum  as  to  resignation.  The  fact 
of  the  severance  taken  as  settled.  A  great  wrench  on 
both  sides,  but  inevitable.  Am  sure  the  right  thing. 
The  whole  matter  secret  for  the  present.  Must  try  and 
turn  mind  to  other  matters  in  which  I  can  be  of  service 
to  men. 

Other  diary  notes  read  : — 

April  I.  To  Speaker's  Dinner.  A  pleasant  and 
deep  discourse  with  Chaplain  (Wilberforce)  after  on 
"the  unseen  world."  He  full  of  conviction  as  to  personal 
communion  with  our  loved  ones  behind  the  Veil — a 
warning  against  mediums  and  all  their  works. 

wth.  H.  of  C.  Anglo-German  afterwork  Com- 
mittee. A  more  permanent  organisation  now  to  be  set 
on  foot.  Thev  wanted  me  to  see  Archbishop  as  to 
Presidency.  Though  lasting  2-6,  one  of  the  best 
Committees  I  have  attended. 

i2//z.  A  good  morning's  work  and  then  with  Dr. 
Spiecker  to  Lambeth  to  luncheon  where  gathered 
Hereford,-  Worcester,^  Canon  Henson,  and  others. 
Archbishop's  remarks  good.  Unexpectedly  called  upon, 
but  said  what  I  had  to  say.  Archbishop  very  kindly  at 
once  acceded  as  to  Presidency.  Dr.  Spiecker's  **  remarks 
very  happy.  Reached  home  very  tired.  Physical 
vigour  much  lessened  by  this  cough,  cough,  cough. 
These  days  very  full.     Life  a  sort  of  tesselated  pavement. 

Two  days  later  he  introduced  a  deputation  of  those 

interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic  to  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  India.      "  H.  J.   Wilson,  J.   H. 

Roberts,    Sir    Mark    Stewart,    and    T.    A.    Taylor.     I 

opened  the  matter.     Taylor  followed — showed  the  old 

1  Mr.  E.  W.  Enfield,  President  of  the  Rushcliffe  Committee. 

2  Dr.  Percival.  3  Dr.  Gore. 

4  President    of  the    German    Committee    of    the    Anglo-German 
friendship  movement. 
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cloven  hoof  of  officialism.  Withstood  him  and  J.  M. 
markedly  refused  approval  of  his  attitude.  Finally 
agreed  to  submit  a  question  which  was  as  far  as  one 
could  get  at  the  moment." 

On  April  27  the  Finance  Bill  was  read  a  third  time 
amid  cheers,  and  next  day  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
after  three  hours'  debate,  "  So  ends,"  wrote  Ellis,  "  the 
breach  of  the  constitution  and  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  the  Commons  so  far  as  our  House  goes."  The 
House  adjourned  on  April  28  and  next  day  the  text  of 
the  Veto  Bill  was  issued,  but  all  political  questions  and 
indeed  the  whole  situation  were  transformed  by  the 
unexpected  and  fatal  illness  of  King  Edward.  In 
respect  and  devotion  to  the  Throne  and  all  it  repre- 
sented Ellis  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
any  break  in  the  representative  continuity  impressed  him 
deeply.      His  notes  at  the  time  are  of  interest : — 

May  6.  Scalby.  On  receiving  notice  of  King  being 
ill  sent  in  for  "  Times."  During  the  day  his  condition 
became  rapidly  worse,  until  at  11.45  ^^'""S  Edward 
passed  away.  So  swift  and  so  startling  a  demise  of  the 
Crown  has  surely  scarcely  ever  occurred.  On  hearing 
of  the  death  of  the  King,  M.  and  I  resolved  to  come  up 
to  London,  On  reaching  Princes  Gate  found  Privy 
Council  notice.  "  Let  the  messenger  acquaint,"  &c., 
also  telegram  from  Master  of  Elibank. 

To  J.  R. 

House  of  Commons.     9  May,  19 10, 

The  dramatic  suddenness  of  it  all  takes  one's  breath 
away,  and  silence  and  reflection  seem  one's  refuge. 
I  have  just  declared  allegiance  to  King  George  V.  So 
far  as  light  has  yet  come  to  me,  the  departure  of 
Edward  Vil.  means  an  entirely  changed  political  sky. 

May  ^th.  H.  of  C.  Speaker  not  back  from 
Constantinople. 
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Emmott  in  Chair.  Large  number  of  Members. 
Took  the  affirmation  quite  early.  Talked  with 
E,  Gully  ^  as  to  future,  then  across  to  India  Office 
where  saw  Morley,  told  him  of  my  concern  that  no 
mistake  should  be  made  to  precipitate  launching  of 
resolution  on  Lords.      By  6  with  my  dear  wife  to  Scalby. 

May  \\th.  E.  Enfield,  political  situation,  the  whole 
matter  in  abeyance.  To  county  meeting  (memorial  to 
King  Edward)  at  request  of  Duke  of  Portland.  Spoke 
with  some  care. 

To  J.  H. 

London.      17  May,  1910. 

The  first  portion  of  the  funeral  solemnity  passed  off 
this  morning,  one  of  the  most  moving,  stately  and 
dignified  occasions  in  which  I  ever  took  part,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  after  the  funerals  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

May  \']th.  To  H.  of  C.  11.25.  Speaker  came  in. 
Took  my  place  in  seniority  as  P.  Councillor  and 
turning  to  Speaker's  left  on  entering  Westminster  Hall 
stood  just  opposite  the  raised  dais  from  which  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  read  lesson,  prayers,  and  spoke 
admirably. 

May  lith.  To  Westminster  Hall  with  M.  and  E. 
The  Lying-in-State  a  marvellous  scene. 

Went  again  to  Westminster  Hall.  The  absolute  im- 
passiveness  of  the  King's  Orderly  Gurkha  soldier 
perhaps  as  striking  as  anything.  The  gulf  between 
East  and  West  never  perhaps  more  strikingly  indicated. 
The  East  hardly  a  trace  of  living,  the  West  although 
statuesque  still  a  sentient  being.  Cascade  of  humanity 
down  steps  at  end,  past  the  coffin  with  its  crown,  orb, 
standard,  and  pall.  Walked  among  crowd.  Met  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  struggling  with  crowd,  then  along  queue 
about  2^  miles  long,  moving  2  miles  per  hour.  About 
10,000  people  through  the  hall  per  hour. 

20ih.      Breakfast  about  6.20  then  with  my  dear  wife 

^  Hon.  Edward  Gully,  Secretary  to  the  Speaker. 
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to  Horse  Guards  Parade  where  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  pageant,  but  inferior  in  its  attributes  and  mental 
effect  to  the  great  ceremony  of  yesterday.  Back  to 
Princes  Gate,  then  drove  to  St,  Margaret's  Church 
where  a  solemn  service  was  held. 

June  ^th.  H.  of  C.  a  short  time.  That  assembly 
not  on  business  bent.  The  death  of  Edward  VII.  has 
shunted  the  public,  not  to  say  pohtical  mind,  into  non- 
political  channels. 

i\st.  To  Civil  List  Committee  in  P.C.  uniform, 
laying  aside  my  sword  according  to  old  rule,  3  others 
doing  the  same.  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  in  Chair  and 
a  preliminary  talk.  Then  on  to  St.  James's  Palace. 
Such  had  been  the  changes  since  I  had  been  admitted 
that  there  are  now  60  P.C.  junior  to  myself.  J.  E.  E. 
affirmed  separately  at  end,  hand  shake  from  King  George 
at  the  kissing  of  hands.  ^ 

Besides  the  Civil  List  many  interests  were  crowding 
in  upon  him.  The  diary  is  full  of  notes  of  Opium 
meetings,  Peace  Conferences  and  the  many  other  acti- 
vities with  which  he  was  identified.  In  a  letter  written 
to  his  daughters  then  at  Constantinople  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  his  doings. 

On  Wednesday  I  travelled  up  to  London,  at  the 
House  some  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  down  to 
Leicester  for  the  night,  breakfast  at  Scalby,  lunch  in 
Huntingdonshire,  tea  Princes  Gate,  and  supper  at 
Thorncroft.  I  was  rather  glad  to  get  to  bed  at 
Knighton  Hayes,  but  am  thankful  to  say  I  am  very 
well.  Yesterday  I  did  some  clearing  up  at  Nottingham 
and  then  came  on  here.  It  was  so  delightful  to  sit  for 
two  or  three  hours  on  a  garden  seat  in  the  full  sunshine 
and  hear  F.'s  account  of  his  Norway  trip. 

In  July  he  records  a  visit  to  his  son's  temporary 
home  at  Dinton  and  the  enjoyment  which  it  afforded 

^  The  King  then  for  the  first  time  substituted  a  handshake  for  the 
kissing  of  hands  at  a  Privy  Council. 
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him  to  see  him,  his  wife,  and  their  little  daughter,  his 
first  grandchild. 

Then  follow  brief  paragraphs  relating  to  leaving 
London  behind.  "  Delighted  to  reach  Wrea  Head  once 
more — free  of  London."  He  also  refers  to  his  interest 
in  his  daughter's  journey  to  Constantinople,  to  a  cousin's 
wedding,  and  especially  of  his  appeciation  of  their  letters 
describing  a  brief  stay  in  Athens.  In  writing  to  an  old 
friend,  to  thank  him  for  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the 
latter's  home,  he  adds  :  —  "  In  all  the  storm  and 
sunshine  of  life,  the  secret  of  happiness  lies  in  one's 
home." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  he  had  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  Dr.  Spiecker  of  Berlin  both  at  the  House  of 
Commons  and  at  Princes  Gate.  In  July  he  gave  a 
breakfast  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  to  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  the  United  States 
Society  for  International  Conciliation  ;  of  this  he  writes 
to  his  daughters  : — 

London,  7th  July,  19 10. 

....  I  wonder  if  the  scenery  or  humanity  is  the 
more  absorbing  ?  I  have  always  longed  for  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  palaces  of  Genoa  have  stuck  in  my 
memory  since  wandering  round  the  place  alone,  the 
only  time  we  were  there.  A  great  place  in  history. 
And  now  I  suppose  you  are  really  nearly  at  Smyrna 
from  the  map  which  I  constantly  look  at. 

The  Breakfast  on  June  30th  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  was  a  great  success,  so  people  seemed  to 
think.  Miss  Julius  was  simply  invaluable  as  regards 
arrangements,  and  I  only  wished  afterwards  I  had  put 
everything  into  her  hands.  Dr.  Murray  Butler's  speech 
was  masterly  and  remarkable — an  even  flow  of  excellent 
language  for  30  minutes,  dealing  lucidly  but  succinctly 
with  about  four  aspects  of  the  Peace  question,  a  speech 
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after  my  own  heart,  no  rodomontade,  no  asides  or 
excrescences — -nothing  to  divert  the  mind  from  his 
main  points.  Your  Mother  only  wished  it  could  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Cabinet.  Hirst  spoke  very  well 
for  ten  minutes,  and  I  need  hardly  say  Burt  wound  up 
excellently.  I  really  said  nothing  outside  five  minutes.^ 
The  "Times"  gave  an  excellent  summary  of  Dr.  B.'s 
speech.  As  you  may  fancy,  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
have  it  so  well  over.  Harold  found  his  neighbour, 
Keir  Hardie,  very  pleasant,  and  Mina  enjoyed  herself 
greatly. 

As  you  may  possibly  glean  from  the  English  papers, 
the  women  are  much  to  the  fore  in  Parliament.  Asquith 
promised  Shackleton's  Bill  a  day  for  second  reading, 
but  said  it  could  not  come  before  quite  late.  I 
declined  to  urge  him  for  a  day,  as  you  know,  but  as 
he  did  give  it,  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  reasonably 
early,  so  put  a  question  down  to  that  effect.  As  he 
has  given  two  days  (not,  of  course,  owing  to  me,  though 
it  may  have  had  its  influence)  I  have  gained  such  un- 
deserved benedictions  from  the  women.  Mrs.  Richter 
sent  me  on  a  letter  from  Christabel  Pankhurst  blessing 
Mr,  John  Ellis,  &c.,  &c.  I  suppose  there  will  be  a 
majority  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  likely  to  go  further.^ 

Opium  and  Peace  are  the  only  matters  now  keeping 
me  in  London.  So  you  will  gather  our  days  are  full 
and  I  dream  of  library,  garden,  and  farm  at  Wrea  Head. 
To-morrow  I  go  to  Dinton  for  a  run  to  Nuneham 
Court  and  its  gardens  with  Harold  and  Mina,  Harcourt 
having  given  me  a  card  to  see  everything. 

The  last  entries  in  his  journal  of  work  in  the  House 
of  Commons  may  be  given  here: — 

July  ^th.      H.   of  C.      Talked   Navy  estimates  with 

^  A  full  report  of  the  speech  was  printed  and  widely  circulated. 

2  In  his  attitude  towards  the  cjuestioii  of  Female  Suffrage,  IZllis 
stood  for  the  principle  of  "no  disability  of  sex." 
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Macdonald,  Opium  with  Taylor,  German  afterwork  with 
Allen  Baker  and  Dickenson. 

July  i\th.  Getting  notes  together  for  a  speech  on 
these  terrible  Navy  estimates.  40  millions  sterling. 
Went  down  with  rather  a  faint  heart.  Wearisome 
waiting  to  get  my  chance.  At  last,  after  two  rises, 
on  my  legs  and  said  what  I  had  to  say — Peace.  Only 
about  1 5  Liberals  voted  for  reduction. 

It  was  on  July  14  that  Mr.  Dillon  moved  a  reduc- 
tion of  half  a  million  on  a  Navy  vote  showing  an 
increase  of  ^4,635,000  on  the  previous  year.  Mr. 
Ellis,  in  seconding  the  reduction,  said  : — 

One  of  the  greatest  tests  of  civilisation  was  the 
Hmiting  of  the  application  of  force.  Nothing  worse 
could  befall  a  great  public  department  than  that  the 
Minister  responsible  to  the  nation  should  allow  himself 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  experts.  On  this  occasion 
no  attempt  had  been  made  for  a  single  moment  to 
support  the  arguments  which  the  Government  had 
unhappily  put  forward  on  the  i6th  March  of  last  year 
(the  outbreak  of  the  German  scare).  We  have  never- 
theless embarked  upon  an  extraordinary,  an  unprece- 
dented demand  of  ^^40,000,000  sterling  for  the  Navy. 
We  are  being  swept  along  in  a  mad  career,  on  a  founda- 
tion which  is  proved  to  be  false  and  insecure,  for  none 
of  the  anticipations  on  which  it  was  based  have  been 
realised.  In  July  last  I  moved  a  reduction  of  these 
estimates.  Of  course,  at  the  General  Election  I  was 
called,  what  I  suppose  is  meant  as  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
"  a  little  Navy  man  "  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  did  me  any  harm.  I  can  never  forget  that 
the  Prime  Minister  described  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture as  "  devastating  and  sterilising."  It  does  not  tend 
to  peace,  it  tends  to  provoke  abroad  a  counter  spirit 
which  we  all  must  deplore.  Nations  are  growing  more 
and  more  dependent  on  one  another  ;  they  are  feeding 
one  another,   they  are   clothing   one  another,  they  are 
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financing  one  another,  they  are  exchanging  useful 
projects  and  ideas  one  with  another.  This  is  the 
direction  in  which  our  minds  here  should  turn.  The 
direction  in  which  the  Government  are  leading  us 
militates  against  the  growing  solidarity  of  the  nations 
and  the  submission  of  differences  to  arbitration  ;  in 
a  word,  these  estimates  do  not  promote  peace,  but 
hinder  it.  I  must  unhesitatingly,  though  with  a  certain 
amount  of  sadness  of  heart,  vote  in  favour  of  the 
amendment. 

These  words  counselling  peace  were  the  last  he 
uttered  in  debate  from  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Home  notes  of  the  vacation  show  no  lessening 
in  his  enjoyment  of  the  country. 

Aug.  yd.  Castlebeck.  Looking  across  over  moor 
on  which  I  have  spent  so  many  pleasant  days.  I  did 
not  feel  any  regret  at  having  closed  my  grouse-shooting 
epoch. 

Riding  over  moor  after  more  than  a  year's  interval. 
Enjoyed  it  much.      Up  on  top  and  round  by  Silpho. 

Aug.  11th.  Left  about  12  for  Pickering  and  the 
pageant,  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  perfect 
things  I  ever  saw.  The  green  sward  of  the  old  Castle 
and  the  ruins  towering  above,  a  fitting  environment  for 
the  affair,  on  the  success  of  which  the  Pickering  folk 
are  greatly  to  be  congratulated. 

Aug.  18M.  Motor  by  Netherby  Dale  and  Scamridge 
Dykes  ;  a  fine  ramble.  These  prehistoric  remains 
grow  upon  one  as  to  the  mind  and  population  they 
evidence. 

Sept.  ina.  Motor  to  Cowlam  Dale  on  the  Wolds, 
whence  the  Driffield  flood  (see  the  King's  funeral) 
descended.  A  great  natural  phenomenon.  Visited  the 
field  above  wood  where  a  great  chasm  was  torn  by  the 
water.  The  fan-shaped  mass  of  debris^  stones,  &c.,  on 
emerging  from  the  wood  to  the  flat,  measuring  about 
50  yards  wide,  30  long,  and  certainly   6   feet  deep  in 
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thickest.  Certainly  not  less  than  1,500  tons  of  stuff 
washed  down.^ 

Sept.  13.  In  afternoon  rode  over  to  Cloughton,  the 
others  driving,  to  see  stretched  on  the  Salt  Pans  a  whale 
of  60  feet  long,  a  remarkable  object. 

Motoring:  to  see  results  of  cloudburst  above  Heslerton 
to  Sherburn,  Sledmere,  and  Fimber,  tracing  a  hollow 
way.  To  Rudstone,  where  stands  the  greatest  monolith 
in  the  country. 

Sept.  I2)^d.  Shooting  just  round  house,  5  brace 
partridges,  2  rabbits.  Up  on  the  moor  to  join  6  other 
guns,  where  we  have  been  so  often.  D.  very  kind  in 
pressing  it  on  me.  The  wind  too  high  for  successful 
driving.  Walking  powers  good.  Glorious  day,  the 
view  over  the  moors  at  lunch  beyond  words.  (This 
proved  to  be  the  last  grouse  drive  in  which  he  took 
part.  He,  afterwards,  spoke  with  much  satisfaction  of 
having  shot  his  share  of  the  bag.) 

September  26  to  28  were  three  busy  days  in  the 
Midlands.  On  the  30th  he  went  to  Whitby  to  address 
an  evening  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Women's  Liberal 
Association.  -'M.  President  for  the  year.  A  satisfactory 
evening,  M.  thought.      My  speech  perhaps  45  minutes." 

Oct.  '}rd.  Meeting  of  Temperance  Committee  (Scalby) 
as  to  use  of  rooms,  &c.,  and  anteroom  to  hall.  Then  a 
good  opening  meeting. 

Oct.  Gth.  Arranging  with  J.  W.  Rowntree  as  to 
Peace  meetings  at  Scarborough  on  2  Dec. 

Oct.  ']th.  To  see  my  Aunt  E.  at  Thornton,  finding 
her  very  well.  Our  talk  of  the  family  as  intimate  as  of 
old.  Altogether  a  visit  to  be  remembered  with  pleasure 
and  thankfulness. 

Oct.  iith.  A  return  to  Princes  Gate  and  many 
engagements.  10,  R.  about  Scalby  Temperance  Hall. 
10.30.      Dr.    Maxwell,   T.  Taylor.     Opium.      12.     Sir 

^  The  reference  is  to  a  cloud-burst  of  unusual  dimensions  which 
occurred  at  Driffield  on  the  day  of  King  Edward's  funeral  (May  20, 
1910). 
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R.  Hudson,  general  politics  and  paralysis  owing  to  this 
Conference  (between  the  Government  and  Opposition 
leaders  as  to  the  rejection  of  the  Budget).  3.  Master 
of  Elibank  as  to  meeting  at  Birmingham,  4.30.  With 
Dickenson  to  Canterbury.  Old  palace.  Settling  about 
first  meeting  General  Council  in  Dec.  Interesting  talk 
with  Archbishop  about  King  Edward's  death. 

Oct.  \ith.  8.20  Breakfast,  9  with  Archbishop  and 
Mrs.  D.  went  round  the  Cathedral,  the  parallelogram  of 
depression  made  by  the  knees  of  the  worshippers  at 
Beckett's  shrine  very  striking.  Langton's  tomb  most 
interesting.  In  train  back  to  London,  talk  about 
Opium,  King  George  and  the  Conference.  Altogether 
a  most  satisfactory  visit. 

Oct.  i^th.  Another  milestone  passed  this  day. 
(His  69th  birthday.) 

To  J.  R. 

Scalby.      19  Oct.,  19 10. 

...  I  am  off  to  Leicester  and  Birmingham  (political), 
Dinton  and  London  (Peace  and  Opium),  back  I  hope  on 
Friday  night  last  train. 

Oct.  lotli.  To  Leicester  and  Birmingham.  Met 
Sir  T.  Berkley  and  Finnimore  respecting  Conference  on 
November  3.  Agreed  to  go.  Saw  J.  S.  Opium  and 
Persia. 

To  London.  Pari.  St.  sub-Committee  on  Peace 
(German.)  3,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  a  useful  time. 
Opium.  Deputation  to  Prime  Minister.  Arrived 
home  about  12.10  a.m.  rather  tired  but  thankful  for 
all  mercies. 

Whilst  his  reserve  of  physical  strength  must  have 
been  sinking  to  a  minimum,  his  mental  vitality  appeared 
outwardly  to  be  unimpaired.  He  threw  off  any  carking 
cares  as  if  they  no  longer  affected  him,  whilst  he  con- 
tinued to  spare  no  pains  to  place  the  philanthropic  and 
other  efforts  in  which  he  was  concerned  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  footing.     Here  are  some  of  the  records  : — 
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Oct.  i^th.      Nottingham,    9.20.    Beardsmore  various 
matters. 
9.30.  Taylor,     Hucknall,  figures,  amalgamation  at 

Sherwood. 
10.30.   H.  Lee.      Hucknall,  Public  Hall   evening 

classes. 
1 1. 1  5.  J.  Hind.      Hucknall  amalgamation. 
3.15.   RushclifFe    Liberal  Association,   Magistrates 

election  expenditure  and  general  situation. 
4.50.   To  Leicester. 

6.45.  Band  of  Hope  Union  Meeting.      Dover  St. 

Chapel.     Dr.  C.  J.  Bond  presiding.      (This  was 

a  local  and    modest    gathering,  but  it  had  the 

right  ring  about  it  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.) 

Oct.  i^th.     2.17.  To  London. 

Oct.  3 1  J"/.  12.  Nash.  Deputation  to  Prime 
Minister  about  Opium  ;  called  at  Geographical  Society  as 
to  Dewponds.^ 

Oct.  3 1  J"/.  8.  Caxton  Hall,  where  Lord  Chancellor 
delivered  a  remarkable  speech  on  Drink  and  Social 
Reform.  Admission  by  ticket.  Nice  audience  of 
possibly  800.  My  remarks  as  Chairman  of  say  15 
minutes  harmonised  with  what  followed.  Altogether  a 
good  opportunity.  (This  meeting  also  gave  him  much 
satisfaction  in  the  retrospect.  The  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form.) 

No'v.  ist.  12.  India  Office.  A  good  deal  of 
pleasant  talk  with  J.  M.  "  I  am  out  after  5  years' 
service.     New  men  and  new  issues  coming  up." 

Nov.  ind.  10  a.m.  Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Broomhall, 
Prof.  Caldecott  Opium. 

10.30.  Capt.  P.     Hucknall  and  Sherwood. 
2.30.  Anglo-German    Committee,   a    useful    time. 
J.  A.  B.  back  from  Canada. 
Nov.  'T^rd.     9.30.  Meyer.     Pressed  him  earnestly  that 

1  Neolithic  Dewponds,  by  A.  E.  and  G.  Hubbard,  had  much 
interested  him.  He  had  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
phenomena  and  questioned  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Messrs, 
Hubbard's  book. 
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the  deputation    should    go    from    the    Churches  about 

Opium. 

11.50.  To  Birmingham.  Master  of  Elibank 
addressed  meeting  of  some  1 50  representatives 
of  the  Midland  Liberal  Federation  ^  about  22 
speeches.  3-4  minutes  on  various  points.  A 
resolution  from  RushclifFe  on  broader  policy 
moved  in  excellent  speech  by  Parkinson.  This 
resolution  did  not  find  much  favour.  Altogether 
did  not  make  for  virility,  but  I  feel  able  to  leave 
these  matters.  Reaching  Wrea  Head  about  mid- 
night rather  tired  but  very  thankful. 

He  said  on  his  return  home  that  he  had  done  his 
best  for  the  promotion  of  Liberalism  in  the  Midlands 
and  must  now  leave  its  future  to  others. 

To  his  friends  he  had  never  seemed  happier,  kinder 
or  freer  from  care,  than  he  had  done  during  the 
interval  of  his  home  life  this  autumn.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  retire  from  Parliament  at  the  next  dis- 
solution, whenever  that  might  be,  and  had  acquainted 
the  Chairman  of  the  Rushcliffe  Liberal  Association  with 
his  decision,  but  it  had  not  been  as  yet  made  public. 
When  the  Conference  between  the  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  was  abandoned,  and  another  dissolution  was 
predicted,  his  exclamation  first  was  "  I  must  not  desert 
my  Rushcliffe  people,"  but  on  second  thoughts  he 
determined  that  the  time  had  come  to  retire. 

He  left  Wrea  Head  for  London  on  November  14, 
and  on  the  i6th  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Enfield  severing  the 
official  links  which  bound  him  so  long  to  Rushcliffe. 
The   letter  ran  : 

My  dear  Enfield, 

After    due    consideration    I    have    decided    not 
again  to  be   a   Parliamentary  candidate. 

^  Of"  which  he  was  Chairman 
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Since  the  creation  of  the  constituency  in  1895  the 
electorate  of  RushclifFe  has  risen  from  about  12,000  to 
over  20,000.  This  has,  of  course,  brought  an  increase 
in  the  claims  on  its  member  as  regards  time,  thought, 
money,  and  energy. 

During  the  same  period  work  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  undergone  a  change,  and  especially  in 
consequence  of  the  development  of  the  "group  system" 
the  division  lobby  has  assumed  a  much  greater  relative 
importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  25  years  uninterruptedly 
Parliamentary  duties  have  claimed  the  best  of  my  time, 
strength,  and  attention. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  moment  for  a  change 
has  come.  It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  pain  I 
have  arrived  at  this,  a  deliberate  conclusion. 

Other  opportunities  will  occur  of  giving  expression 
to  our  feelings. 

Here  and  now  it  is  only  needful  to  add  that  the 
dominant  note  in  my  mind  is  a  profound  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  generous  consideration  and  unswerving 
support  which  I  have  always  received  from  my  sup- 
porters. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

John  E.  Ellis. 

On  receiving  their  member's  letter  of  resignation  the 
Liberal  Council  of  the  constituency  sent  to  him  (Nov- 
ember 23)  the  following  resolution,  viz.  : 

We  learn  with  profound  regret  that  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  E.  Ellis  has  decided  to  withdraw  from  Parliamentary 
life,  after  having  been  for  25  years  the  most  faithful 
and  highly  respected  representative  of  this  constituency. 
We  desire  to  place  on  record  our  deep  sense  of  his 
invaluable  services  to  all  the  causes  that  make  for  the 
real  greatness  of  a  nation,  to  progress,  to  liberty,  and  to 
justice.  In  local  affairs  he  has  ever  been  ready  to  exert 
himself  on  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  we  remember  with  warm   gratitude   the 
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sympathy  and  wise  counsel  which  have  made  him  the 
friend  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  him.  We 
trust  that,  while  retiring  from  his  place  in  Parliament 
he  will  long  retain  health  and  strength  to  promote  in 
other  ways  the  objects  which  he  has  at  heart,  and  to 
enjoy  a  well-earned  rest. 

On  the  17th  he  wrote  : 

To  J.  R. 

...  As  you  may  imagine  the  environment  is  very 
different  to  that  at  Wrea  Head. 

The  House  of  Commons  and  its  purlieus  were  on 
Tuesday  one  seething  cauldron  of  rumour,  not  to  say 
intrigue.  I  extracted  from  two  of  my  Cabinet  friends 
all  that  was  worth  knowing. 

Meantime  the  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Opposition  on  the  other  are  playing  a  great  game  at 
which  I  am  now  only  a  spectator.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  step  I  have  taken 
is  the  right  one,  not  only  on  private  but  on  public 
grounds. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I  collapsed  with  a  bad  cold  on 
Tuesday  evening  and  have  been  in  bed  ever  since,  just 
getting  up  to  see  Enfield,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
prudently  be  at  the  House  to-morrow,  but,  of  course, 
shall  try. 

He  was  in  his  place  in  the  House  on  the  15th  but 
came  back  dispirited,  not  feeling  at  all  well,  but  he 
records  how  greatly  he  had  enjoyed  talking  with  Mr. 
Walter  Runciman,who,  with  his  wife,  dined  that  evening 
at  Princes  Gate — of  seeing  another  member  who  begged 
him  to  attend  the  Mohawk  Peace  Conference  to  be 
held  in  April  of  the  following  year,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  do.  Then  followed  more  visitors,  more 
business  arrangements,  and  on  the  top  of  these  came  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  Dissolution  consequent  on 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.     This  was  Novem- 
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ber  1 8.  Though  unfit  to  make  the  effort  he  was  in  his 
place  in  the  House,  and  came  home  to  receive  the 
Chairman  of  his  Executive  Committee  in  Rushcliffe, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  election  so  suddenly 
imminent. 

The  following  day  he  had  the  pain  of  disappointing 
three  of  his  chief  supporters  who  came  up  from  Not- 
tinghamshire to  beg  him  to  stand  again.  When  he 
pleaded  health  as  a  reason  for  his  withdrawal  he  was  met 
with  the  reply  "  If  you'll  only  go  to  bed,  Mr.  Ellis, 
we'll  put  you  in  ;  you  need  do  nothing."  It  was  hard 
to  refuse  such  pleading,  but  his  own  judgment  was  clear, 
and  he  never  wavered.  All  that  could  be  done  in  the 
short  time  before  the  election  he  did,  working  almost 
day  and  night  to  complete  what  was  necessary.  He 
managed,  however,  to  get  out  of  London  for  a  day  or 
two  and  spend  the  Sunday  with  his  wife  at  his  son's 
house  at  Dinton.  Though  he  arrived  with  every  sign 
of  being  greatly  in  need  of  rest,  the  country  air  and  the 
great  enjoyment  of  the  home  with  its  loved  inmates,  and 
the  little  grand-daughter  to  gladden  his  heart,  brought 
so  much  improvement  that  there  seemed  every  reason  to 
hope  the  illness  was  temporary.  On  the  return  journey 
to  London  he  seemed  to  lose  all  that  he  had  gained,  and 
arrived  in  Princes  Gate  fit  only  for  bed. 

But  he  had  important  business  which  he  felt  must  be 
attended  to,  and  during  the  next  few  days,  instead  of 
taking  the  rest  which  he  needed,  he  saw  his  fellow 
directors  and  carried  through  the  reforms  that  he  had 
initiated,  accomplishing  what  he  had  wished  to  do.  He 
saw  his  successor,  the  new  candidate  for  Rushcliffe 
(Mr.  Leif  Jones),  and  gave  him  what  assistance  he 
could,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  transacted  some 
business  connected  with  the  Anglo-German  Peace  work. 
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On  Sunday  the  last  day  on  which  he  came  downstairs 
he  dictated  to  his  daughter  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  first 
election  meeting  to  be  held  at  Hucknall  on  the  following 
evening.  In  the  letter  he  regretted  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  take  part  in  any  meetings  at 
Hucknall.  He  pointed  out  the  issue  before  the  electors 
was  identical  with  that  on  which  they  had  given  their 
verdict  a  year  before,  but  since  aggravated  by  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Next  day,  Monday,  28th,  he 
consented  to  see  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  who  spoke  of 
acute  bronchitis  and  took  a  grave  view  from  the  first,  as 
the  exhaustion  following  the  constant  strain  of  the  last 
fortnight  was  so  great. 

Still  he  would  dictate  letters  and  attend  to  various 
things  that  occurred,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law  who  came  over,  in  connection  with 
the  approaching  election,  to  consult  him.  On  Wednesday 
the  30th,  he  signed  a  cheque  for  farm  wages,  and  the 
next  morning  he  appeared  distinctly  better.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  a  change  took  place,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  daughters  he  breathed  his  last 
and  his  work  here  was  over. 

On  a  day  bright  with  the  December  sun  "  all  that 
was  mortal  of  John  Edward  Ellis  "  was  taken  on  a  farm 
dray  drawn  by  a  team  of  his  horses,  and  laid  to  rest  in 
the  quiet  churchyard  at  Scalby  near  the  house  which  he 
loved  so  well. 

Amid  the  many  wreaths  none  was  more  appreciated 
than  that  which  bore  the  inscription,  "  From  the  heart  of 
Rushcliffc  "  and  testified  to  the  affection  of  those  on 
whose  behalf  he  had  so  freely  devoted  his  life-work. 

So  passed  a  real  Parliamentarian,  product  of  a  stock, 
an  education,  a  tradition  which  has  been  the  strength  and 
stay  of  our  race  for  the  last  300  years.      In  character, 
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in  will,  in  temperament  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
virtues  and  the  faults  which  blend  inextricably  in  the 
type  familiar  to  the  student  of  English  history  and 
psychology.  His  life  was  pure  and  just  ;  his  courage 
unflinching  and  steadfast.  At  times  his  generosity  and 
liberality  had  occasion  to  try  a  fall  with  his  vigorous 
business  acumen  ;  his  sense  of  philanthropy,  strong  as 
seven  generations  of  Quaker  ideals  could  ensure,  was 
moderated  by  the  most  definite  belief  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual,  and  in  the  origin  of  human 
misery  from  the  faults  and  sins  of  delinquents,  who 
suffered  themselves  and  brought  sorrow  to  others. 

Such  a  man  does  not  easily  lose  his  balance  ;  his 
enemies  in  reviewing  his  conduct  or  estimating  his 
motives  could  but  rarely  accuse  him  of  extravagance  of 
belief  or  insobriety  of  outlook  :  he  appealed  with  the 
greatest  force  to  "  all  sober,  peaceable,  and  truly  con- 
scientious sons  "  of  the  land  which  has  always  set  high 
above  all  other  possessions  the  great  prize  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech.  That  very  liberty  has  been  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  excess,  and  in  the  full  light  of  our 
freedom  John  Edward  Ellis  came  to  his  own  amongst 
the  people  of  Rushcliffe.  Of  that  heritage  he  was  never 
dispossessed  ;  from  his  seat  in  their  hearts  he  was  never 
deposed. 

The  pages  of  his  diary  which  have  been  thrown  open 
to  all  eyes  in  this  book  reveal  the  man  as  no  estimate 
from  an  outsider  can  do.  But  the  words  of  Lord 
iVIorley  may  fitly  be  written  here,  as  giving  very  clearly 
the  effect  which  personal  contact  with  him  produced  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of  affairs. 

For  so  many  years  he  had  been  a  true  and  close 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  of  his.     We  travelled  over  many 
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a  rough  place  together,  and  one  bit  of  the  journey 
might  well  have  made  a  strain,  if  he  had  been  less 
unselfish,  less  single-minded.  Yet  we  never  parted 
company  for  an  hour.  Among  my  crowd  of  memories, 
none  can  move  me  more  than  my  unbroken  friendship 
with  so  true-hearted  and  faithful  a  comrade.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  made  political  life  tolerable,  and  when 
he  left  my  room  at  the  India  Office,  but  a  few  days 
before  I  left  it  myself,  he  carried  with  him  nothing  but 
affectionate  thoughts  from  me,  and  I  am  sure  he  felt 
just  the  same.  We  little  thought  it  was  the  final 
farewell,  and  that  we  should  see  one  another  no  more. 
I  shall  regret  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

The  effect  of  such  a  life  lived  in  earnest  never  fails  ; 
it  goes  on  for  ever.  This  is  the  abiding  monument  to 
his  memory  and  the  constant  joy  of  his  friends,  for 

"  'Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die." 
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last  speech,  120;  Re-election 
of  Mr.  Gully  as  Speaker,  128  ; 
Application  of  closure,  193, 
199  ;  non-qualifications  for 
Leadership,  203,  206,  212  ; 
TarifT  Reform  movement,  207, 
208  ;  Licensing  Bill  (1904), 
210,  211  ;  Appointment  of  Sir 
Anthony  Macdonnell  to  Per- 
manent Secretaryship  for 
Ireland,    216;    Lack   of  unity 


in  Party  and  consequent 
resignation,  219;  Speech 
against  Plural  Voting  Bill, 
228 ;  Lord  St.  Aldwyn's  pro- 
test against  national  expendi- 
ture, 261  ;  Navy  Estimates 
Debate  (1909),  253,  262. 

Banbury,  Sir  F.,  Mr.  Ellis'  ruling 
as  chairman  disputed  by,  217. 

Bank  Holidays  secured  by  private 
member's  Bill,  115. 

Bannerman,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-  (See  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman). 

Barlow,  Sir  Thomas,  Opinion  as  to 
Mr.  Ellis'  Health,  2S4. 

Bartley,  G.  C.  T.,  124. 

Beach,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
(Lord  St.  Aldwyn),  Jameson 
Raid  Inquiry,  132,  137  ; 
Financial  Deficit  and  Gov- 
ernment Policy,  153  ;  Fund  for 
Memorial  to  Sir  Wm.  Har- 
court,  212  ;  Opinion  of 
Disraeli,  214  ;  Protest  against 
national  expenditure,  260, 
referred  to,  62,  68. 

Beaumont  Leys,  Residence  of  Ellis 
family,  4. 

Beckett,  Ernest  (Lord  Grimthorpe), 
Fund  for  Memorial  to  Sir  Wm. 
Harcourt,  212. 

Beckett,  Hon.  W.  G.,  Candidate 
for  Whitby,  218. 

Beighton,  Residence  of  Ellis 
family,    3. 

Belgrave,  Residence  of  Ellis  family, 
8,  265. 

Bell,  Richard,  Railway  situation 
discussed  with,  236. 
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Belper,  Lord,  73. 

Benson  family  in  Toronto,  246. 

Berrys,  The,  238. 

Bessborough  Commission,  87 

Bigham,  Mr.,  Jameson  Raid  Inquiry, 

132. 
Bigland,  Percy,  Presentation  Por- 
trait of  Mr.  Ellis,  228. 
Bills, 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  91. 
Coercion  Bill,  88-90. 
Daylight  Saving  Bill  (1908),  245. 
Education     Bill     (1896),      139; 

(1902),  199;  (1908),  251. 
Finance  Bill  (1894),  121. 
Government     of     Ireland     Bill 

(1886),  65-78,  80;  (1893),  117, 

118. 
India  Council  Bill,  113. 
Indian      Railways     Act     (1894) 

Amendment  Bill,  226. 
Infant  Life  Saving  Bill,  241. 
Irish  Labourers  Bill,  211. 
Irish     Local     Government    Bill 

(1891),  112;  (1898),  154. 
Land  Purchase  Bill,  106,  108. 
Licensing      Bill      (1904),     209; 

(1908),  241,  242,  251. 
Local    Government    Bill   (1888), 

97  ;  (1894),  120. 
London    Port    and    Docks    Bill, 

236. 
Miners  Bill  (1890),  103. 
Mines  Eight  Hours  Bill  (1892), 

112. 
Places  of  Worship  Sites  Bill,  64, 

113- 
Plural  Voting    Bill 


227,  228. 


(1906),  226, 
Bills,    small 


Private    Members' 
chances  for,  1 1 5. 
Royal  Grants  Bill,  99. 
Savings  Banks  Bill,  105. 
Shackleton's  Bill,  274. 
Shops  Bill  (1902),  197. 
Shop  Hours  Bill  (1896),  129. 
Birkin,  Sir  Thomas,  73. 
Blake,  Mr.,  Jameson  Raid  Inquiry, 

132. 
Boer    Home    Industries   and    Aid 

Society,  235. 
Boni,  Commendatore,  206. 
Botha,  Gen.,  Visit  to  England,  233  ; 

Personality,  235, 
Pjotha,  Miss,  235. 
Bowman  family,  14. 


Bradlaugh,  Charles,  Erasure  of 
House  of  Commons  Resolution 
expelling,  1 14. 

Brassey,  Lord,  Reference  to,  198  ; 
President  of  Royal  Commission 
on  opium,  125  (note). 

Bridgemen,  Mr.,  248. 

Bright,  Rt.  Hon.  John,  Interview 
with,  64. 

Brodrick,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John 
(Lord  Midleton),  Concentra- 
tion Camps  in  South  African 
War,  191. 

Brunner,  Sir  John,  Speech  on 
Armaments  question,   240. 

Bryce,  Lord,  Opening  of  Library 
at  Hawarden,  199 ;  Appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  to  U.S.A., 

233- 
Buchanan,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  R.,  Opium 

resolution,  244. 
Buckingham  Palace,  State  Ball  at, 

214. 

Bucknill,  Mr.  Justice,  Opinion  on 
Solly  letter  incident,  178 
(note). 

Budge,  Dr.  Wallis,   153. 

Budget  (1909),  Rejection  by  House 
of  Lords,  264,  265,  267,  268. 

BuUer,  Sir  Redvers,  Irish  Appoint- 
ment, 82  ;  Irish  Affairs,  90. 

Bunsen,  Baron,  Opinion  of  Glad- 
stone, 160. 

Burchard,  Dr.,  Peace  mission  to 
Germany,  259. 

Burgess,  Emma,  Marriage  with 
Edward  Shipley  Ellis,  8. 

Burgess,  Rebecca,  Marriage  with 
Joseph  Ellis,  3. 

Burt,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas,  Comment 
on  Mr.  Ellis'  speeches,  85  ; 
opening  of  Free  Library  at 
Hucknall.  98  ;  Navy  Estimates 
Division  (1909)  254,  263  ;  refer- 
ence to,  198,  274. 

Butler,      Dr.      Nicholas     Murray, 
Breakfast   to,  at  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  273. 
Bu.\ton,  N.  E.,  Elected  for  WMiitby, 
217. 

Buxton,  Sydney,  Jameson  Raid 
Inquiry,  132. 


Caine,    W.    S.,    Referred    to, 
Indian  opium  traffic,  117. 
Cairo,  Visit  to,  144-147. 
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Cambridge,  Duke  of,  Resi<^nation 
of  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  126. 

Cambridge  Union,  Discussion  on 
opium  trade,   141. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
H.,  Military  Policy,  126;  Jame- 
son Raid  Inquiry,  132;  Leader- 
ship of  Liberal  Party,  162 ; 
Opinion  on  Solly  letter 
incident,  177  (and  note),  181  ; 
Complimentary  note  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  203  ;  Visit  to  Wrea  Head, 
205  ;  Reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  South  African  affairs,  207  ; 
Sent  for  by  the  King  to  form 
ministry,  219  ;  Mr.  Ellis'  resig- 
nation of  office,  230,  231  ; 
Death  and  funeral,  242,  243. 

Canada,  Visit  to  (1908),  246. 

Cannes,  Visit  to,  265. 

Carevv,  Colonel,  93. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  Opening  of 
Library  at  Hawarden,  198. 

Carson,  Sir  Edward,  96. 

Carter,  Mr.,  Visit  to,  at  Luxor, 
151. 

Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph, 
Dinner  with,  63  ;  Home  Rule 
policy,  65,  73,  74,  78,  81  ; 
Speech  on  Mines  Eight  Hours 
Bill,  112  ;  attitude  re  Jameson 
Raid  and  Chartered  Co.,  129- 
138)  157-159;  Policy;-^  South 
African  Affairs,  164,  167,  168, 
171,  223  ;  Election  statements 
(1900),  175  ;  Solly  letter 
incident,  181,  186  ;  South 
African  Tour,  203  ;  Tariff 
Reform  Movement,  205,  223  ; 
Bristol  speech,  219  ;  Chinese 
Labour  in  South  Africa,  223  ; 
at  Guildhall  dejeuner,  226. 

Charity  Commission — Mr.  Ellis 
appointed  Chairman  of  Select 
Committee,  121. 

Chartered  Company,  Administra- 
tion and  connection  with 
Jameson  Raid,  etc.,  131,  155- 
159. 

Church  and  State,  Opinion  as  to 
connection  between,  86. 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  Refer- 
ence to,  63,  68,  114:  Irish 
pohcy,  82  ;  cjuoted  as  to 
Armaments  cjuestion,  261. 

29 


Clark,  Dr.  G.  B.,  Government  use 
of  letters  from,  on  South 
African  affairs,  178  (note). 

Clarke,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Eclward, 
Speech  on  Policy  leading  to 
South  African  War,  168. 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  91. 

Coal  Strike  (1893)  119. 

Cobbold,  F.,  Navy  Estimates 
Debate  (1909)  253. 

Cobden,  Richard,  Death  of,  24 ; 
"  Life  of,"  by  Morley,  comments 
on,  48. 

Coercion  Bill,  88-90. 

Coleridge,  Lord,  Visit  to,  at 
Sidmouth,  204. 

Colman,  Mrs.,  Home  at  Corton, 
near  Lowestoft,  204. 

Colonial  Ministers,  Visit  to 
England,  Banquet  in  West- 
minster Hall,  etc.,  233,  234. 

Constabulary,  Royal  Irish,  Cost  of 
maintenance,  104. 

Contagious  Diseases  Act,  Proposed 
repeal  of,  50,  64. 

Corton,  near  Lowestoft,  Visit  to, 
204. 

Courtney  of  Penwith,  Lord,  Refer- 
ence to,  235. 

Cripps,  Sir  C.  A.,  Jameson  Raid 
Inquiry,  132. 

Cruikshank,  J.  W.,  Extract  from 
letter  of,  14. 

Curzon,  Lord,  Armenian  massacres, 
142  ;  reference  to,  226. 

Davidson,  Rt.  Rev.  Randall 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Visit  to  Farnham 
Castle,  140;  meeting  and  talk 
with  in  Italy,  238  ;  British 
relations  with  Germany,  258, 
269. 

Daylight  Saving  Bill,  245. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of.  Speech  on 
Finance  Bill  (1894)  122  ;  death 
of,  242. 

Dillon,  John,  Reference  to,  65,  98  ; 
trial  of,  96 ;  Navy  Estimates 
Division  (1909)  254. 

Dinnington,  Residence  of  Ellis 
family,  i. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  Candidature 
for  Rushcliffe  (1910),  266,  268. 

Dixon,  George,  31. 

Douglas,  Akers,  160,  243. 
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Driffield — Cloud-burst  on  day  of 
King  Edward's  funeral,  277. 

Drummond,  Thomas,  94. 

Dyke,  Sir  W.  Hart,  Jameson  Raid 
Inquiry,  132. 

Eastbourne,  Salvation  Army  dis- 
turbances, III. 

Eaton,  Mr.,  Incident  at  trial  of 
W.  O'Brien,  93. 

Education,  Interest  in,  30  ;  Adult 
school  teaching,  31  ;  School 
Board  question,  32  ;  Interview 
with  W.  E.  Forster,  32  ;  on 
Select  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Endowments,  63  ; 
Education  Bills  (1896),  139; 
(1902),  199;  (1908),  251. 

Education  Bills  (1896),  139  ;  (1902), 
199;  (1908),  251. 

Edward  VII.,  State  opening  of 
Parliament  (1901),  192;  Ill- 
ness and  postponement  of 
Coronation,  198  ;  Death  and 
funeral,  270,  271. 

Egypt  (See  also  names  of  places)  ; 
Visit  to,  144-153- 

Elibank,  Master  of,  278,  280. 

Ellis  Family,  i. 

Ellis,  Alfred,  52. 

Ellis,  Arthur  (Mr.  Ellis'  son).  To 
Trinity  College  Cambridge,  98  ; 
Illness  and  death,  105-107,108. 

Ellis,  Edward  Shipley  (Mr.  Ellis' 
father).  Marriage  with  Emma 
Burgess,  8  ;  Character,  etc., 
8;  Chairmanship  of  Midland 
Railway,  9  ;  Visit  to  America, 
12  ;  Death  of,  53, 

Ellis,  Mrs.  E.S.  (Mr.' Ellis' mother), 
8,  102. 

Ellis,  Eliza,  Letters  and  memorials 

of,  53- 
Ellis,  Emily,  Home  at  Thorncroft, 

.98. 
Ellis,  ]•  rancis,  2. 

EUis,  F.  N.,  231. 

Ellis,  George,  loi. 

Ellis,  Harold  (Mr.  Ellis'  son) 
Electric  light  installed  by,  at 
Wrea  Head,  120  ;  Cambridge, 
final  examination,  161  ;  Mis- 
sion to  the  Cape,  186;  En- 
gagement and  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  246  ;  Home  at 
Dinton,  272. 


Ellis,    John    (grandfather   of    Mr. 
Ellis)    Character,    etc.,    5-8  ; 
Chairmanship      of      Midland 
Railway,    6,    9 ;     Gladstone's 
reference  to,  95. 
Ellis,  John  (Mr.  Ellis'  son)  Degree 
at  Cambridge,  100;  illness  and 
death,  loi. 
Ellis,   John    Edward ;    (See    also 
names  of  places,  etc.). 
Birth  and  descent,  i  ;  childhood 
and   youth,    8,    10 ;    visit    to 
America,    12  ;    apprenticeship 
at      engineering     works       of 
Messrs.  Kitson  and  Hewitson, 
14  ;  marriage  to  Maria  Rown- 
tree   and   happiness   of  home 
life,  27  ;  home  at  Wrea  Head, 
51  ;  London  residence,  61,  233; 
death    of     brother,    son    and 
mother,    101-2  ;     health,    197, 
228,  229,  238  ;  state  functions, 
213;     management   of    Sher- 
wood  colliery,    231  ;    visit   to 
Canada  for  marriage  of  son, 
246  ;  resignation   from   Chair- 
manship of  colliery,  249  ;  Mis- 
sion   of    peace   visit   to    Ger- 
many, 256;  birth  of  grandchild, 
266  ;    retirement  from  Parlia- 
ment, 280  ;  illness  and  death, 
283,  284. 
Character  and  characteristics,  18, 
29,  54,  61,  73,    113.  123,  203, 
228,  232,  284-286  ;   diary  kept 
by,  29  ;  character  of  speeches, 
84 ;    antiquarian   tastes,  232  ; 
love  of  farming,  251. 
Political     Life — Early    opinions 
and  interests,  23,  40 ;  Liberal 
association    formed    by,    48 ; 
Parliamentary  procedure  (see 
that  title)  ;  part  taken  in  elec- 
tions, etc.,  48,  49,  50  ;    candi- 
dature and  election  for  Rush- 
clifTe  (sec  Rushcliffe) ;  maiden 
speech,  63  ;  support  of  Home 
Rule,    73  ;  amendment  by,  at 
National    Liberal    Federation 
Conference,  74-78  ;  part  taken 
in    Irish    .iffairs   and  visits  to 
Ireland,  82-85,  86-94,  96,  100, 
107,     113,     154;     Committee 
work,    no;    on    Select    Com- 
mittee   on    Standing    Orders, 
110;      Chairman     of    Select 
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Committee  on  Charity  Com- 
mission, 121  ;  temporary  Chair- 
man of  Committees  of  Ways 
and  Means,  123  ;  possibility 
of  Speakership  appointment, 
1 24 ;  Chairman  of  Budi^et 
Committee,  125  ;  Chairman  of 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade, 
129,  197  ;  Jameson  Raid  and 
administration  of  Chartered 
Co.,  speech  made,  member- 
ship of  Select  Committee  on, 
etc.,  130-138,  155-159;  mem- 
ber of  Royal  Commission  on 
Railway  Accidents  and  of 
Commission  on  Management 
of  Port  and  Docks  of  London, 
166,  197  ;  attitude  to  South 
African  war  and  Government 
policy,  i67-i6q,  1 71-174;  Solly 
letter  incident,  176-186  ;  Con- 
centration Camps,  187-191, 
193  ;  Government  policy, 
194-196,  203  ;  Education  (see 
that  title)  ;  Tariff  Reform,  205, 
207-208 ;  Chinese  labour  in 
South  African  goldmines,  209  ; 
LicensingBills(i904),209-2ii ; 
(1908),  241,  242  ;  member  of 
Committee  of  Privileges,  21  r 
(note) ;  Ruling  as  Chairman 
disputed  by  Sir  F.  Banbury, 
217  ;  appointment  as  Under 
Secretary  for  India  (see  India 
Office)  ;  membership  of  Privy 
Council  and  procedure  con- 
nected with,  221-222  ;  record 
as  to  re-elections,  229 ;  resig- 
nation of  Office,  230,  23S  ; 
Chairman  of  Standing  Orders 
Committee,  233,  268  ;  work  of 
Session  (1908),  336,  242; 
Armaments  question  and  vote 
against  the  Government, 
238-241,  245,  252-254,  260, 
275  ;  Chairman  of  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Infant  Life  Saving 
Bill,  241  ;  Opium  Trade  legis- 
lation, 244  ;  work  of  Session 
(1909),  255  ;  Select  Committee 
on  Police  weekly  rest-day, 
255  ;  retirement  from  Parlia- 
ment, 269,  280;  Anglo-German 
afterworic  Committee,  269  ; 
various  political  engagements, 
277-280. 


Writings  referred  to  (See  Writ- 


ings). 


Ellis,  Joseph,  Marriage  to  Rebecca 

liurgess,  3. 
Ellis,  Margaret,  Extract  from  letter 

of,  5  ;  "  Letters  and  Memorials 

of  Eliza  Ellis"  by,  53. 
Ellis,    Mrs.      Rachel,      Home     at 

Knighton  Hayes,  98. 
Ellis,  Sydney,  52. 
Ellis,    Thomas    E.,    Referred    to, 

105  ;    Indian     0))ium    Traffic, 

125  ;  death  and  funeral,  164. 
Emmott,    Rt.    Hon.    Alfred    (Lord 

Emmott),  Opium  Trade  reso- 
lution, 244. 
Enfield,   E.    W.,   Letters    to,    on 

retirement    from     Parliament, 

269,  280. 


Faber,  Dr.,  245. 

Farnham    Castle,  Visit  to    Bishop 

Davidson,  140. 
Fife,    Duke    of.    Connection    with 

British  South  Africa  Co.,  159. 
Finance     Bill    (1894),     Mr.    i:ilis' 

speech  on,  121. 
Florence,  Visit  to,  214. 
Foljambe,      George,     Candidature 

for  Rushcliffe,  80. 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  referred  to, 

115. 
Forster,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  Interview 

with, on  School  Board  question, 

32. 
Fowler,  Sir  Henry,  Eastbourne  Act 
(1885),  112  ;  Opium    Commis- 
sion, 125,  126. 


Garrison,  Lloyd  G.,  Visit  to,  at 
Boston,  248. 

George,  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd, 
Railway  employment  question, 
236  ;  armaments  problem,  240, 
245  ;     Licensing    Bill    (1908), 

(■-• 

Germany,  Dinner  to  represent- 
atives of  German  churches, 
245,  255  ;  British  relations 
with,  and  war  scare,  256-262  ; 
visit  to,  with  party  on  Mission 
of  peace,  256-260  ;  reception 
by  the  Emperor,  256-259. 
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Gillet,  — ,  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  64. 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  (Lord 
Gladstone),  Record  as  to  re- 
elections,  229. 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  \V.  E.,  Birm- 
ingham speech,  47  ;  influence 
of,  on  Mr.  Ellis,  61,  117,  155  : 
various  speeches  by,  referred 
to,  62,  63,  69  ;  Government  of 
Ireland  Bills  (1886  and  1893) 
speeches,  etc.,  65-73, 117,  118  ; 
speech  on  relation  between 
realty  and  personalty  as  re- 
spects duties,  94  ;  meeting  with 
Parnell  at  Mr.  Armitstead's, 
95  ;  cost  of  Naval  and  Military 
services,  104,  261  ;  action 
taken  on  result  of  divorce  suit 
against  Parnell,  106 ;  Land 
Purchase  Bill,  107  ;  Matabele 
Raid,  iiS;  coal  strike  (1893), 
119;  capable  administration 
of  affairs,  213  ;  last  speech  in 
House  of  Commons  and  re- 
signation, 120;  death  and 
funeral,  160  ;  Life  of,  by  G.  \V. 
E.  Russell,  116  ;  by  J.  Morley, 
203. 

Gladstone,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  98. 

Godley,  Sir  A.  (Lord  Kilbracken), 
In  India  Office,  225  ;  American 
opium  proposals,  227. 

Gokhale,  Hon.  Gopal  Krishna,  226, 
249. 

Goodliffe,  A.,  31. 

Gore,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Worcester), 
Anglo-German  rclati(ms,  269. 

Gorst,  Sir  John,  Education  Bill 
(1896)  introduced  by,  139. 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill  (1S86), 
Gladstone's  speech,  etc., 65^73  ; 
National  Liberal  Federation 
Conference,  74-78  ;  defeat  of 
Bill,  80. 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill  (1893), 
Gladstone's  speech,  117;  clo- 
sure resolution  and  report 
stage,  118. 

Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  Opium 
legislation,  244  ;  relations  with 
Germany,  264. 

Gully,  Hon.  K.,  271. 

Gully,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  C,  Appoint- 
ment to  Speakership,  124  ;  re- 
election, 128;  retirement,  218. 


Hamilton,  Lord  George,  Tariff 
Reform  movement,  208. 

H anbury,  R.  W.,  124. 

Harcourt,  Rt.  Hon.  Lewis,  Plural 
Voting  Bill,  226  ;  Armaments 
question,  240. 

Harcourt,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William, 
Jameson  Raid,  speech  made, 
etc.,  131,  133,  138  ;  resignation 
of  leadership  of  Liberal  Party, 
161,  162  ;  speech  on  com- 
mencement of  South  African 
War,  168  ;  memorial  service 
for,  21 1  ;  appreciation  of,  212. 

Harmer,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
With  peace  mission  to  Ger- 
many, 256. 

Harrington,  T.,  83. 

Harris,  Dr.,  Jameson  Raid  Inquiry, 

135- 
Harris,   William,    At    Home    Rule 

Conference  of  National  Liberal 

Federation,  76. 
Hartington,  Lord,  Irish  affairs,  7;^, 

91. 
Harvey,    A.     G.    C,     Armaments 

Debate    and    Division   (1909), 

253- 
Hawarden,  Opening  of  St.  Deniol  s 

Library,  198. 
Hawkesley,     Mr.,    Jameson     Raid 

Inquiry,  135. 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  Hucknall  water 

supply,  42. 
Healy,  T.  M.,  92. 
Henderson,  Arthur,  243. 
Henson,     Canon,     Anglo-German 

relations,  269. 
Herbert,  Major  A.,  31. 
Herschell,  Lord,  Speech  of  Finance 

Bill  (1894),  122. 
Hind,  Jesse,  Referred  to,  43,  59,  61  ; 

made  Director  of  Nottingham 

Joint  Stock  Bank,  86. 
Hind,  Oliver,  268. 
Hirst,  — ,  274. 
Hobhouse,     Miss     Emily,     South 

African  War,  Investigation  of 

Concentration     Camps,     1S7  ; 

Boer  Industries  Meeting,  235. 
Ilodgkin,    Dr.,    Visit   to,  at  Bam- 

l)oroug]i,   141. 
Holland,   Canon    Scott,    Comment 

on   Mr.   KUis'  appointment  as 

Under     Secretary    for    India, 

200. 
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Hood,  J.,  Station  master,  dis- 
missal of,  by  Cambrian  Rail- 
way, 113. 

Home  Rule  (See  Government  of 
Ireland  Bills,  etc.). 

Home,  Rev.  Sylvester,  Work  at 
Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  235. 

House  of  Lords,  Powers  of  rejec- 
tion of  Commons'  Bills,  127  ; 
rejection  of  Budget  (1909), 
264,  267  ;  passage  of  Finance 
Bill  (1910),  270. 

House  of  Commons  (See  also 
Parliament,  etc.).  Opinion  as 
to  administration  of  affairs, 
212  ;  party  figures  (1900-1906), 
224  (note)  ;  complete  set  of 
mezzotint  portraits  of  Prime 
Ministers  presented  to  Tea 
Room  by  Mr.  Ellis,  249. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.,  Lectures,  etc.,  on 
Labrador,  238,  245  ;  engage- 
ment and  marriage  to  Harold 
Ellis,  245,  246. 

Hucknall,  Local  Board  established, 
33  ;  School  Board  and  its 
work,  35,  41  ;  water  scheme, 
41-44;  resignation  of  Chair- 
manship of  Local  Board  and 
School  Board,  48,  49  ;  opening 
of  Free  Library,  98  ;  Miners 
Bill  (1890),  103;  coal  strike, 
119;  visits  to,  affection  for 
town,  etc.,  228,  251  ;  present 
of  Swimming  Bath,  251. 

Hucknall  Colliery,  Management  of, 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  22,  37  ;  working 
hours,  37-39. 

Hudson,  Sir  R.,  278. 

Hutchinson,  William,  Chairman- 
ship of  Midland  Railway,  9. 


Illingworth,  Mr.  Alfred,  74. 

Imperial  Institute,  Report  on 
Indian  Section,  227. 

India  Council  Bill,  113 

India  Office,  Appointment  as 
Under  Secretary,  220  ;  effici- 
ency of  staff  and  organisation, 
224-225,  resignation  of  office, 
230. 

Indian  Opium  Trade  (See  Opium 
Trade). 

Indian  Railways  Act  (1894), 
Amendment  Bill,  226. 


Infant  Life  Saving  Bill,  Chair- 
man of  Select  Committee  on, 
241. 

International  Arbitration  League, 
Dinner  given  by,  254. 

Ireland  (See  also  Government  of 
Ireland  Bills,  etc.),  Visits  to, 
83,  91,  100;  Evictions,  83, 
100  ;  attitude  to  Irish  affairs, 
82-85,  86-94,  96,  100,  107, 
113,  154;  Times  articles,  87; 
Coercion  Bill,  88-90  ;  Plan  of 
Campaign,  95  ;  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  Royal  Irish  Consta- 
bulary, 104  ;  Land  Purchase 
Scheme,  106,  108  ;  Local 
Government  Bills  (1892),  112, 
(1898),  154;  appointment  of 
Sir  A.  Macdonnell,  216. 

Irish  Labourers  Bill,  211. 

Jackson,  W.  L.  (Lord  AUerton), 
Jameson  Raid  Inquiry,  132. 

James  of  Hereford,  Lord,  referred 
to,  59,  112;  Chairman  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Rail- 
way Accidents,  166. 

Jameson  Raid  and  Inquiry, 
129-138,  155,  158. 

Johnson,  W., Opium  resolution,  244. 

Jones,  Leif,  Mr.  Ellis'  successor  as 
Candidate  for  Rushcliffe,  283. 

Julius,  Miss,  Private  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  250,  273. 

Kay,  Joseph,  94. 

"  Khaki"  Election  of  1900,  175. 

Kitson,   James,    National    Liberal 

Federation      Conference      on 

Home  Rule,  75,  76. 
Kitson     and     Hewitson,     Messrs., 

Apprenticeship  at  Engineering 

Works  of,  14. 
Knighton    Hayes,    Home   of   Mrs. 

Rachel  Ellis,  98. 
Kruger,   President,  Policy  of,  etc., 

164,  167. 

Labouchere>  Henry,  Matabele 
Raid,  118;  Jameson  Raid 
Inquiry,  132,  158:  Government 
use  of  Letters  from,  on  South 
African  affairs,  17S  (note). 

Labour,  Miners'  working  hours, 
37-39;  102,  104  (note). 
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Labour  Party,  Attitude  to  Arma- 
ments question,  263. 

Land  Purchase  Bill,  106,  108. 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Visit  to  Ire- 
land, 92,  Verses  on  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Ellis  as  Under 
Secretary  for  India,  220  ; 
Eulogy  of,  221. 

Leycester,  William,  120. 

Liberalism  and  Labour,  relation- 
ship of,  205. 

Licensing  Bill  (1904),  209. 

Licensing  Bill  (1908),  241,  242  ; 
rejection  by  House  of  Lords, 
251. 

Local  Government  Bill  (1888),  97. 

Local  Government  Bill  (1894), 
Gladstone's  speech  on  Lords' 
amendments,  120. 

Local  Government  Bill  (Ireland), 
1898,  154. 

Lockwood,  Sir  Frank,  Residence 
at  Cloughton,  122  ;  death  of, 
148. 

London  Port  and  Docks  Bill,  236. 

Lowther,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Election 
to  Speakership,  218;  speech 
at  banquet  to  Colonial 
Ministers,  234  ;  Daylight 
Saving    Bill,    245. 

Luxor,  Visit  to,  149-153. 

Lyttclton,  Rt.  Hon.  Alfred,  209. 

McArthur,  Alexander,  ']']. 
McCarthy,  J.,  93. 
MacColl,  Canon  Malcolm,  106. 
Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay,  Armaments 

question,  240  ;  referred  to,  252, 

275. 
Macdonnell,    Sir    Anthony    (Lord 

Macdonncll),  Appointment  as 

Permanent       Secretary       for 

Ireland,  216. 
McKenna,    Rt.     Hon.     R.,     Navy 

F.stimatcs  Debate,  253. 
Mashonaland    Railway,    Proposals 

for  Treasury  guarantee,  167. 
Matabclc  Raid,  118,  137. 
Mathcw,  Mr.  Justice,  104. 
Maxwell,      Lady,      Condition      of 

Concentration    Camps   during 

South  African  War,  i  ^"j. 
Marcus,    Dr.,    Peace    mission    to 

(icrmany,  259. 
Marjoribanks,      Hon.      V..      (Lord 

Tweedmoulh),  120. 


Martin,  Sir  Richard,  British  South 
Africa  Co  Administration,  156. 

Mellor,  Rt.  Hon.  I.  W.,  123. 

Midland  Railway,  Chairmanship  of 
John  Ellis,  E.  Shipley  Ellis, 
etc.,  69. 

Milman,  Sir  Archibald,  124. 

Milner,  Lord,  Recall  from  South 
Africa  proposed,  194. 

Miners  Bill,  Mr.  Ellis'  attitude  to, 
Meeting  at  Hucknall,  etc.,  103. 

Mines  eight  hours  Bill,  1 12. 

Morley,  Rt.  Hon.  Arnold,  48,  198. 

Morley,  Rt.  Hon.  John  (Lord 
Morley),  Mr.  Ellis'  esteem  for, 
59 ;  appointment  of  Mr.  Ellis 
as  Under  Secretary  for  India, 
220 ;  Life  of  Gladstone,  203  ; 
Nottingham  demonstration, 
205  ;  Indo-Chinese  opium 
trade,  226 ;  Bill  to  amend 
Indian  Railways  Act  (1894), 
226  ;  Mr.  Ellis'  resignation  of 
office,  230;  visits  to,  at  India 
Office  (1908),  249  ;  (1910),  279  ; 
friendship  for,  and  eulogy  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  285. 

Morrison,  Herbert,  31. 

Mowbray,  Sir  John,  62,  233,  260. 

Mundella,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.,  Referred 
to,  32  ;  coal  strike  (1893),  119. 

National  League  (Irish),  83. 

National  Liberal  Federation,  Chair- 
manship of  Redistribution 
Committee,  52  ;  elected  to 
General  Committee,  63  ;  Con- 
ference on  Home  Rule 
question,  74-78  ;  Meeting  at 
Scarborough  (1903),  204. 

Naval  and  Military  expenditure 
(See  Armaments  question). 

Neale,  Mr.,  Agent  to  Duke  of 
Portland,  34. 

Ncwarkc,  property,  Sale  of,  116. 

Nottingham,  Chairmanship  of 
Nottingham  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
49,  50;  resignation,  86; 
Directorship  held  by  Mr.  Hind, 
86;  presentation  of  portrait  to 
Mr.  ICllis,  228. 

O'Brien,  W.,  92,  93. 
O'Connor,  T.  P.,  243. 
O'Shca,  Captain,  Divorce  proceed- 
ings against  Parnell,  105. 
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Opium  Trade,  Proposed  suppres- 
sion of,  House  of  Commons' 
discussions,  etc.,  io8,  117,226, 
244-245  ;  Report  of  Royal 
Commission,  125  ;  Discussion 
at  Cambridge  Union,  141  ; 
Deputation  to  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  269. 

Osborne,  Mr.,  President  of  Illinois 
Railway,  14. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Reginald,  163. 

Pankhurst,  Christabel,  274. 

Parliament  : 
General  Elections  (1886),  80,  81  ; 
(1892),  113,  117;  (1895),  127  : 
(1900),  175;  (1906),  219,  222; 
(1910),  266  ;  adjournment  for 
Derby  Day,  108  ;  observance 
of  Ascension  Day,  165  ;  State 
opening  by  King  Edward  VII. 
(190O,  192. 

Parliamentary  procedure,  Interest 
taken  in,  etc.,  46,  81,  82,  (note) 
90,  94,  114,  118;  closure  and 
guillotine,  89,  99,  192,  199, 
217  ;  Private  members'  Bills, 
114;  Mr.  Balfour's  disregard 
of,  203,  212  ;  Recommenda- 
tions of  Committee  on,  227  ; 
Committee  of  Privileges  meet- 
ing, 264. 

Parncll,  Charles  Stewart,  Com- 
ments on,  etc.,  63,  65,  69,  70  ; 
Times  facsimile  letter,  88 ; 
meeting  with  Gladstone  at 
Mr.  Armitstead's,  95  ;  Parnell 
Commission,  99  ;  co-respond- 
ent in  divorce  proceedings  and 
result  of,  105,  114. 

Peace  Congress,  Mr.  Ellis  Presi- 
dent of,  meeting  held  at  Scar- 
borough, etc.,  235-236. 

Pease,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  A., 
referred  to,  64  ;  Indian  opium 
traffic,  108,  117,  125. 

Peel,  Viscount,  referred  to,  62, 
199  ;  resignation  of  Speaker- 
ship, 124. 

Percival,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
With  peace  mission  to  Ger- 
many, 256 ;  Anglo-German 
relations,  269. 

Petrie,  Professor  Flinders,  153. 

Phillimore,  Judge,  199. 

Placesof  WorshipSitcs  Bill,  64, 1 13. 


Plural  Voting  Bill,  Introduction, 
226;  absence  of  Ministers, 
227  ;  Balfour's  speech,  228. 

Police  weekly  rest-day,  Select 
Committee  on,  255. 

Ponsonby,  A.,  238. 

Pricstman,  Jane,  27. 

Privy  Council,  Mr.  Ellis  made 
member  of,  221  ;  First  held 
under  King  (ieorge,  number 
of  Councillors,  etc.,  272. 


Railway  employment  question, 
negotiations,  meeting  at  Albert 
Hall,  etc.,  236-237. 

Reay,  Lord,  104. 

Reid,  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  T.  (Lord 
Loreburn),  Referred  to,  90  ; 
Armenian  massacres,  142. 

Rendel,  Stuart  (Lord  Rendel),  93, 
104. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  Connection  with 
Jameson  Raid  and  Chartered 
Co.  administration,  131,  133, 
135-138,  156-159;  Influence 
on  South  African  affairs,  164, 
167  ;  Mashonaland  Railway, 
168. 

Right  of  Way  question,  40. 

Ripon,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  59. 

Roberts,  J.  H..  Opium  trade  depu- 
tation, 269. 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules  (Lord 
Rosmead),  Jameson  Raid,  129, 
130. 

Robinson,  John,  Unionist  candi- 
date for  Rushcliffe  (1900),  176, 
180. 

Rome,  visits  to,  200-202,  206,  238. 

Ronaldshay,  Lord,  Opium  resolu- 
tion, 244. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  Opening  of  Liberal 
Club  at  Scarborough,  99  ; 
mediation  in  coal  strike  (1893), 
119;  Premiership  (1894),  120; 
opinion  on  carrying  Home 
Rule,  121. 

Rowntree,  John,  27. 

Rowntree,  John  Wilhelm,  Death 
of,  215. 

Rowntree,  Joshua,  referred  to,  75  ; 
elected  member  for  Scar- 
borough, 81  ;  incident  at  trial 
of  W.  O'Brien,  93  ;  mission  to 
the  Cape,  186,  189. 
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Rowntree,  Maria,  Marriage  to  J. 
E.  Ellis,  27. 

Rowntree,  William,  27. 

Royal  Grants  Bill,  99. 

Runciman,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter,  Visit 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  2S2. 

Rushcliffe,  Candidature  and  elec- 
tion for  constituency  (1885), 
52,  56-60  ;  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion, 73  ;  re-election  (1886),  80, 
(1892),  115,  (1895),  127,  (1900), 
176-180,  (1906),  222-224, 
(19 10),  266-268  ;  presentation 
of  portrait,  228  ;  record  as  to 
re-elections,  229 ;  retirement 
from  Parliament,  280  ;  work  for 
constituency  and  assistance 
given  to  Mr.  Leif  Jones,  283. 

Russell,  Sir  E.  R.,  74. 

Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  E.,  Re- 
ferred to,  50  ;  Life  of  Glad- 
stone written  by,  116. 

Russia,  Famine  relief  fund,  no. 


Salisbury,  Lord,  Premiership(i886), 

81  ;  Committee  as  to  Lords  and 

Commons  establishments,  163. 
Salvation   Army,    Eastbourne  dis- 

turbance~,  1 1 1. 
Sanderson,  Colonel,  90. 
Savings  Banks  Bill,  105. 
Scalby,Openin.f,fof  new  Temperance 

Hall,  etc.,  99,  122;  Wrea  Head 

{see  that  title). 
Schnadhorst,  F.,  76. 
Schrcincr,  Cronwright,  173. 
Schreiner,  Olive,  166. 
Schreiner,     Hon.    W.    P.,     South 

African  affairs,  164,  167. 
Schwann,  Charles  E.,  84. 
.Seagrave,  Captain,  93. 
Seely,  Sir  Charles,  Irish  affairs,  74; 

Unionist   vote   for    Mr.    Ellis' 

re-election,  229. 
Seely,    Charles    Hilton,     Unionist 

candidate  for  Rushcliffe  (1892), 

115. 
Seely,     Rt.     Hon.    Colonel,     Coal 

strike  (1893),  iig  ;  Opium  Re- 
solution, 244. 
Shackleton's  Bill,  274. 
Sharmans    Lodge,    near    Leicester, 

residence  of  the  EIHs  family,  3. 
Shaw-Lcfevre,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.,  93. 


Sherwood  Colliery,  Management, 
231  ;  resignation  of  Chairman- 
ship, 249. 

Shipley  family,  14. 

Shop    Hours    Bill    (1896),    Grand 
Committee  on,  129. 

Shops  Bill  (1902),  197. 

Sidmouth,  Visit  to  Lord  Coleridge, 
204. 

Smith,  G.  Murray,  Opponent  for 
Rushcliffe  (1S95),  127. 

Smith,  Professor  Goldwin,  Visit  to, 
at  Toronto,  248. 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.,  114. 

Solly,  Mrs.,  Interview  with,  and 
information  given  by,  161  ; 
Letter  to,  on  South  African 
affairs,  result  of  publication, 
etc.,  176-186. 

Soudan  expedition,  161. 

South  Africa  (see  also  Jameson 
Raid,  Names  of  Places,  etc.). 
Affairs  in,  164,  166  ;  War  de- 
clared and  Government  policy, 
168,  194-196  ;  political  agita- 
tions, etc.,  169-17 1  ;  Solly 
letter  incident,  176-186  ;  Mis- 
sion to  the  Cape,  186;  inves- 
tigation of  Concentration 
Camps,  187-191,  193  ;  Peace 
declared,  198  ;  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's tour  in  South  Africa, 
203  ;  Chinese  labour,  209,  223  ; 
cost  of  War,  223  ;  Formation 
of  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
self-government  for  Dutch 
Colonies,  233  ;  General  Botha's 
visit  to  England,  233. 

Speakership,  Resignation  of  Mr. 
Peel  and  possibility  of  Mr.  Ellis 
as  successor,  etc.,  124;  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Gully  and  re- 
election of,  128  ;  retirement  of 
Mr.  Gully  and  election  of  Mr. 
Lowther,  218. 

Spieckcr,  Dr.,  269,  273. 

Spencer,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl,  Glad- 
stone's tribute  to,  70  ;  referred 
to,  93,  198. 

Stanhope,  Rt.  Hon.  I'Mward,  119. 

Stanhope,  Hon.  I'liiiip  (Lord  Wear- 
dale),  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion Conference,  76  ;  amend- 
ment condemning  policy  lead- 
ing up  to  South  African  War, 
168. 
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Stansfield,  Sir  James,  64. 
Stephenson,  George,  6,  7. 
Stevenson,  G.  \V.,  42. 
Stewart,  Sir  Mark,  Opium    Trade 

Deputation,  269. 
Stone,  Sir  Benjamin,  198. 
Stramnn^jjate  School,  Kendal,  11. 
Stuart,   lit   Hon.  James,  Referred 

to,    49,   98  ;    friendship    with, 

etc.,    60,   64;    candidature   for 

Sunderland,  266. 
Sturge,      Joseph,      Adult      School 

Movement      started     by,     31 

(note),  referred  to,  209. 
Sturge,  Miss,  238. 
Sturge,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Visit  to,  232. 
Sullivan,  Mr.,  Imprisonment  of,  92. 
Sullivan,  T.  I).,  93. 
Sunday  closing,  Scotch  and  Welsh 

Acts,  115. 
Switzerland,    Visits    to,     109,    116, 

123. 


Talbot,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
Referred  to,  140;  with  Peace 
Mission  to  Germany,  256. 

Tariff  Reform  Movement,  205, 
207-208. 

Taylor,  Theodore,  C,  Suppression 
of  Opium  Trade,  226,  244, 
275. 

Taylor,  T.  A.,  Opium  Trade  Depu- 
tation to  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  269. 

Temperance  question.  Appoint- 
ment of  Committee,   65. 

Thomas,  Sir  Alfred  (Lord  Ponty- 
pridd), 243 

Thorncroft,  Home  of  Miss  Emily 
Ellis,  98. 

Times  articles  referring  to  Irish 
Members,  87  ;  Parnell  Com- 
mission, collapse  of  Pigott, 
etc.,  99. 

Toronto,  Visit  on  occasion  of  mar- 
riage of  Harold  Ellis  and  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  246. 

Trade,  Standing  Committee  on, 
Mr.  Ellis  appointed  chairman, 
129. 

Trevelyan,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  O., 
referred  to,  67,  72  ;  attitude  to 
Home  Rule,  73. 

Truck  Act  of  1887,  Introduced  by 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  114. 


United   Kingdom  Alliance,   Depu- 
tation re  Licensing  Bill,  241. 
United  States,  Visits  to,  12,  247. 


Victoria,  Queen,  Society  of  Friends 
Deputation     on     occasion     of 

Diamond     Jubilee,      142-144; 

Death    and    funeral   of,    191  ; 

Antipathy  to  Dead  March  in 

"  Saul,"  242. 
Von  KuhJmann,  Herr,  Dinner  given 

by     International     Arbitration 

League,  254 
Von  Merstein,  (]iaf.  245. 
Von    Rheinbaben,    Graf,    Visit  to, 

256. 


Wales,  Prince  of  (King  George), 
Visit  to  India,  225  ;  Guildhall 
dejeuner,  226  ;  at  funeral  of 
Campbell-Bannerman,  243. 

Walpole,  Sir  H.,  226. 

Waterton,  Charles,  52,  53  (note). 

Watson,  Dr.  Robert  Spence,  at 
National  Liberal  Federation 
Conference  on  Home  Rule 
question,  77. 

Webster,  Sir  Richard,  Jameson 
Raid  Inquiry,  132. 

Wells,  A.,  Death  of,  49,  50. 

Wharton,  Mr.,  Jameson  Raid  In- 
cjuiry,  132. 

Whitbread,  Rt.   Hon.  Samuel,  64, 

93,  124,  237- 
Whitby     by-election,     success     of 

N.  E.  Buxton,  217. 
Whitefield'sTabernacle,Addressby 

Mr.  Ellis  on  "  Christianity  and 

Empire,"  235. 
Whittaker,  Rt    Hon.  Sir  Thomas, 

Licensing  Bill  (1904),  210. 
Wilberforce,    Canon,    Allusion    to 

Coronation    in    sermon,    198  ; 

meeting  with,  269. 
Williams,  J.  Powell,  76. 
Wilson,  Henry  J.,  Referred  to.  21, 

49,   58,  74 ;    Report  of  Royal 

Commission  on    Opium,    125; 

Opium    Trade    Deputation    to 

Secretary   of  State  for    India, 

269. 
Wilson,  John,  211. 
Winterbotham,  A.  15.,  106. 
Winterbotham,  Henry,  31. 
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"  Woman's  Way  through  unknown 
Labrador,"  by  Mrs.  Hubbard, 
referred  to,  245. 

Women's  Suffrage,  Mr.  Ellis'  atti- 
tude to,  274  (and  note) 

Wordsworth,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, with  Peace  Mission  to 
Germany,  256. 

Wrea  Head,  Scalby,  Home  of  J.  E. 
Ellis,  29,  51  ;  Life  at,  etc., 
29j  5 1'  78,  98,  120,  228,  242. 
250  ;  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  visit  to,  205. 

Writings  referred  to  :  "  Friend, 
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WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.— "This  is  an  edition  of  his  classic 
which  Macaulay  himself  would  have  been  proud  to  approve.  ...  A  very 
handsome  volume,  and  if  its  successors  are  up  to  the  same  standard  the  whole 
should  constitute  much  the  most  useful  edition  of  the  work." 

ATHEN.'EUM.—''l\.  has  been  happily  realised  that  no  illustrated 
edition  has  yet  been  issued  of  Macaulay's  History.  The  one  before  us  fills  the 
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zeal  with  which  they  have  entered  on  their  undertaking.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  left  undone  to  make  the  pictures  comi)rehensively  useful  to  the 
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DAIL  V  CHRONICLE.—"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  first,  a  work  more 
suitable  for  elaborate  illustration,  and,  next,  a  scheme  of  illustration  more 
satisfactorily  carried  out." 

ACADEMY.  — "  Worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  students  ;  not,  primarily, 
because  it  is  illustrated  and  well  produced,  but  because  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  care  and  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the  selection  of  the  illustra- 
tions. .  .  .  The  present  edition  of  the  History  is  likely  to  be  of  permanent 
value,  and  to  take  high  rank  as  an  attractive  work  of  pictorial  reference  for 
the  period." 

GUARDIAN. — "As  to  the  illustrations,  we  can  pay  them  no  higher 
compliment  than  to  say  that  we  believe  the  historian  himself  would  have 
approved  them." 
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